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CHAPTER I. 

She will not fail, for lovers break not hours, 

Unless it bo to conic before their time.” 

Sbaksfese. 


All the wor’d has heard of the impor¬ 
tant negotiation, which depended about 
a century ago, regarding the marriage 
of the Elector of Hesse-Casscl’s sister to 
the Duke of Weissnichtwo. The fate of 
Europe and a German principality hung 
upon the treaty. Fifteen ambassadors 
had successively exhausted their abilities 
in endeavouring to conclude the match, 
and the government repositories already 
groaned beneath the growing pile of 
official despatches on the subject. His 
Highness of Hesse-Cassel, however, was 
now beginning to grow restive. Suffi¬ 
cient scope, hetliought, had been allowed 
for playing off the diplomatic skill of the 
respective courts, and it was time matters 
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should be brought to a point. He, him* 
self, was perfectly indift'erent whether 
that point was the point of the bayonet 
or not,—although he was inclined to 
think, that if any thing could make peo¬ 
ple look sharp that would ; and he ac¬ 
cordingly intimated, in the most polite 
and inoffensive manner imaginable, tha,t 
unless his Highn.^ss of Weissnichtwo 
married his Electorship's sister out of 
hand, he need not be at all surprised if 
he found himself and his principality, 
some fine afternoon, blown- to the— 
Heaven knows whither. The Duke of 
Weissnichtwo was at perfect liberty to 
do as he pleased. He would not, on 
any account, coerce Ins Highness’s in 
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clinatioQS; but sucb was his ultimatum ; 
and, fitiling compliance therewith, the 
Duke might look ahead for the conse¬ 
quences. 

This intimation was, no doubt, suffi¬ 
ciently explicit, and it disturbed the 
composure of his Serene Highness of 
Weissnichtwo not a little: there were 
one or two trifling circumstances on the 
other side of the question which made 
him pause. Firstly, he bad never seen 
the lady, who was thus to be qiioiied 
into his arms, and of course not in love 
with her. That, however, would have 
been of little or no moment, hut for the 
circumstance of his being actually in love 
with another lady, a ward of his own, 
Laura of Vielgehit, who had the finest 
eyes and fortune in the duchy, and Ixitli 
had made a considerable impression 
upon the heart of the Elector, wdio only 
waited till the Duke of Weissnichtwo 
was provided for, and then the F.lcctor 
well knew he might claim from him tlie 
hand of his fascinating ward. The 
Elector’s proposal, therefore, touched him 
on the teiiderest part. Now fliis would 
in no sort have suited the Duke’s pur¬ 
pose. Not only w'as he })assionately 
attached to the. lady, but interest con¬ 
spired w’ith love in strenglliening Ids 
desire to secure her for himself; for, 
when not dazzled by the brilliaiicy of 
her charms, he was by no means blind 
to the lustre of her wealth; or to the 
important fact, that the fortunate aspi¬ 
rant to her hand, whoever he might bo, 
received along with it the hruadcst and 
most valuable domains in the kingdom. 
Neither of these could the Duke aflbrd 
to resign without a Jiang, more csjiecially 
to a rival power; and thus hotwecii 
personal inclination, and a jirudent an¬ 
xiety to avoid a rupture wdlh his power¬ 
ful neighbour, he found liiinscif lioisted 
on the sharp antlers of an excruciating 
dilemma. The worst of it was, Laura 
of Vielgeldt looked coldly on his suit. 
He dreaded a rival, but at the same time 
knew not whence to escape him. At 
all events his formal proposals for her 
hand had been declined in that signifi¬ 
cant manner, which ladies learn and 
practise by pure instinct; and yet the 
young Countess, to all apjjoarance whole 
in heart and fancy fiee, reigned predo¬ 
minant among the beauties of the court. 
It was neither symmetry of feature, 
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nor of form, which gave her the ascend¬ 
ancy among her rivals, but that better 
part of beauty, which painting cannot 
convey. Handsome in face, a fine 
complexion, teeth of the prettiest;—and 
where is the simile that does justice to 
beautiful teeth ;—lips of rosy fulness, and 
wooing to he kissed, raven hair, and eyes 

• “ Affeclionate and glad, 

That seemed to love w hat e’er it looked ujion,” 

were all there. But these individual 
charms were less attractive than the gc 
neral jday of arch expressimi, dignified 
by innocence and kindliness, that 
sjiarkled on her features in the oeeasional 
excitement of eon\ ersation. Charms 
like those were, worth a struggle, and the 
Duke ot Weissnichtwo determined, bi*- 
fore abandoning his suit altogether., 
upon one moreeiTott to enforce it. 

His Highness Jiad warded off the soli¬ 
citations of the Elector’s amliassador, 
Von Tieftrinkcr, for a definite answer, 
till that dignitary’s patience, having be¬ 
come exhausted, he had threatened to 
leave the court forthwith—a jiroceeding 
which, as matters stood, was likely to be 
sjK'cdily followcfl by a declaration of 
hostilities. Now, cither the Duke’s coun¬ 
cil had received weighty reasons for sup¬ 
porting the Elector’s views, or they hap- 
jiuned Just then not to be in a fighting 
mood, for they were urgent in jiressing 
upon their muster the jirojiriety of se¬ 
eming for his jx'ople exenijition from 
civil broils, by involving himself in what, 
at worst, could only he a series of do¬ 
mestic jars. He was thus I'airJy driven 
to the wall, but had contrived to soothe 
Von'J'ieflrinker’s inipatienee for a time, 
by announcing a sjileinlid fete, at which 
he nromised to declare his resolution,— 
hojiiiig, nevertheless, in the interval to 
assure liiniself of the lady’s affections. 
The day of tlie fotc, however, liad arrived, 
and matters rested jirecisely where they 
were. All was bustle and preparation ; 
draperies to hang, wines to draw, and 
cakes to quarter. Laekies and grooms 
of the chambers pushing, stumbling, 
jostling, and elbowing each other in 
every direction, with all the fussy im¬ 
portance of such personages. Carvers, 
gilders, and a whole fry of decorators, 
walked to and fro in a state of desperate 
excitement, and the fires of preparation 
in the culinary department gave the 
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cooks and victuallers a vivid foretaste of 
the glories of Pandemonium. 

In a hall at the extremity of one of 
the wings of the palace, remote from the 
general tumult, a young officer, resting 
his elbows, his hands together pressed, 
palm against palm, and pointing from 
his breast, seemed to be assiduously en¬ 
deavouring to trace a reflection of him¬ 
self in the polish of his boots. In this 
attitude of peculiar pensivencss, he thus 
gave vent to his ruminations :—“ No, 
no, she will not come,—I was a fool to 
expect it,—it serves me right for falling 
in love. In love, heigho ! What right 
had a poor creatiirc like me to fall in 
love,—with nought to back his suit but 
assurance, and a person not altogether 
repulsive ? Why, I am as poor as a rat, 
with no better prospect before me, ex¬ 
cept from the chances of war, and in 
these ‘ i»iping times of peace,’ that is 
likely to be nothing. Was there ever 
such an unlucky dog ? To fix on the wo¬ 
man, too, with whom, of all others, my 
union is impossible. And yet she loves 
me; — that is something, to be sure. 
SoniPtliing? Everything. Live tln-n in 
hope, friend Albert; she maybe yours 
after all. Stranger things have happemid. 
Unlucky ! No, 1 am tlie liappicst ol for¬ 
tune’s minions; slie the kindest of crea¬ 
tures ; and wdl keep her promise, and 
come—but dare she ? llcigho ! 1 can 
hardly hope it.” 

“ Ha I traitor, and so I’ve caught you 
at dalliance with doubts ulniady. How 
do you think 1 am to trust your fuilli, 
seeing yon set so lightly by mine !” 

“ Foigive me, dearest Laura, forgive 
me,—love, you know, is full of fears,” 

“No such thing, unless with fearful 
people,” 

“ Nay, but—” 

“ Well, there! I pardon your donbls; 
for in very sooth I hardly know myself 
how I came to be here. It was a rash 
promise, indeed it was; and you were no 
sooner gone, than I deterniined not to 
keep it. 1 pictured to myself your looks 
of disappointment, but yet I said—“ I 
will not go,”—I have been renewing the 
vow all morning, and indeed I was still 
saying to myself, “ 1 will not go !” when 
1 found myself beside you!” 

“A thousand, thousand thanks! I 
can he but a beggar in gratitude for 
such love!” 
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Don’t talk nonsense now. Love 
makes no unreasonable demands; it is 
generous and open-handed, and only 
seeks confidence and love in return. 
The giver and receiver are upon equal 
terms. Gratitude 1 There is no such 
word in love's vocabulary.’' 

“May I then claim such love?” 

“ Yes, Albert, I do indeed love you; 
the difficulties that surround us, make 
me speak with a frankness that is per¬ 
haps scarce maidenly ; but my heart is 
yours, and it now rests with yourself to 
win my hand.” 

“ Bless you, dearest, bless you! what 
would I not do to accomplish such a 
triumph; but how is it to be done? You 
with the possessions of a princess, and I 
without a rood! Title, ancestry, a lineage 
linked with royalty, all these are yours. 
My fortune lies in the strength of my 
right arm alone, and my name has all its 
honours yet to win.” 

“ Nay, Albert, not all I honours it 
has already won; and what station is 
there so exalted, but a soldier’s feme is 
a passport to it; bear, then, a soldier’s 
hope. Already your merits have raised 
you to a rank that puts you on a level 
with nobility.” 

“ The Diike has, indeed, been kind 
beyond my hopes ; but then the success 
of an adventurer like myself has raised 
up hosts of enemies, and 1 have no friend,^ 
except in his generosity, and the zeal of 
my kind protector Taschenspiel.” 

“ He is in high favour with the Duke, 
and may be of service to you; but do 
you really build upon the sincerity of 
such a man’s aflection ? Tliat skipping 
and fantastic spirit of his would seem to 
leave him no heart to feel an interest in 
any living creature.” 

“ Nay, love, you wrong him; I have 
the best cause to know the worth of 
soul that lies beneath that flippant ex¬ 
terior. To me he has ever been a father; 

1 never knew another; yet with him be¬ 
side me 1 have scarce felt the event. 
You should know the man, dearest, and 
you would then love him as I do.” 

“ You have said enough to make me 
do so; but we must part. I have al¬ 
ready been here too long, for there are 
curious eyes and idle tongues about, and 
it would be ruin, if the Duke heard of orir 
meeting. So part we must, and that with¬ 
out having madeany arrqpgementeither.” 
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“ Except that we are to meet again ?” 

“ Ah I As to that we shall sec; 
meanwhile here is a present for you. 
Should you see me smile among the re¬ 
vellers to-night, look on this portrait, 
and 1 shall not be angry, should you 
press it to your heart, and say, “ She is 
mine, only mine.” 

With this she bounded along the. cor¬ 
ridor, leaving young Captain Albert 
Naraenlos in a maze of delicious sensa¬ 
tions; the which, being peculiar to lovers, 
are universally understood to be in¬ 
describable. 

CHAP. II. 

*' Ob! bell, to cbooae lovo by aneilier'g rye!" 

flhukiiiere. 

“ Verv well, very well! A few more 
statues into these vacant niches! There, 
there 1 That’s right! Another dozen 
or so, and the job’s done. If your stock 
runs out, catch a stray privy councillor, 
and stick him up instead. Their Sir 
Gravities will grace a i)edestal rarely.” 

“ Peace, fool!” It was the Duke 
of Weissuichtwo who spoke. He had 
entered the apartment with the secretary 
Taschenspiel, whose directions to the 
servants he thus interrtipted : “ Peace, 
fool! and listen to me!” 

“ Tush, babbler, and hear me speak, 
quoth the jay to the cuckoo!’' mur¬ 
mured Taschenspiel, with a significant 
smile. “ Fool, cpiotha!—not such a fool, 
however, as to think nobody's voice so 
sweet as my own. I can humour those 
that do, however, and my vanity moult 
no feather.” 

This answer, even had it been less in¬ 
articulate than it was, would have passed 
unnoticed, for Captain Namcnlos had 
caught the Duke’s attention, and st.p]i- 
ping up, he roused him from his reverie 
by a tap upon the shoulder. After 
some general questions, he inquired 
whether Galgenvogel, a well-known ban¬ 
dit, who had for some time infested the 
ducal territories, had yet been captured. 

“ So far from that, your Highness, 
he is now more daring than ever. There 
are three robberies reported again last 
night.” 

** Plague on the fellow! It seems de¬ 
creed that my police arc never to rid us 
of the rascal!” 

“ Why not do so yourself,” exclaimed 
Taschenspiel,”-without their assistance ? 
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Give him a passport from your High¬ 
ness’s dominions. He’ll be glad to take 
it, and be off, I w’arrant me. Now do. 
He is really not such a bad fellow in the 
main, and is worth obliging.” 

“ You know him then?’’ 

” Not exactly, but he once did me a 
good turn. I had entirely lost sight of 
him, till about two months since, 1 hap¬ 
pened to come in contact with him in 
Baden. It was in the pump-room, and 
I took his hand—” 

“ How! take the hand of such a vil¬ 
lain ?" 

” Out of my pocket, your excellency. 
There was no mistaking the symptoms, 
I reros^nised my oM friend at once/' 

“ Your old friend ? I am afraid that 
distinction will hardly prevent my string¬ 
ing him up, if I can lay him by the 
heels.” 

” Mercury, thou god of conveyancers, 
preserve him !” 

” Midas, prince of jackanapes, pre¬ 
serve your ears, or you are likely tosuy, 
good bye. to them shortly I” 

“ Nay, nay! my tongue if you will, 
for it speaketh wisdom iu vain. But 
spare my ears. They arc sufficiently 
punished at court day.” 

Seeing no further excuse for his pre¬ 
sence, Captain Ncmenlos was about to 
retire, when he was stopped by Tas- 
chenspicl. 

” 1 pray your grace, forgive me ; but 
I have not ceen the boy this morning, 
and I cannot part with him so soon. 
How grave the fellow looks! Come, 
Colonel, tell me, why lookest thou in 
such doleful wise?” 

” Colonel 1” exclaimed Albert in sur- 
prise. 

” Bravo! Master Taschenspiel,” said 
the Duke, “ you scatter promotions 
about you like a general after a victory !” 

” Not so general, but 1 know whore 
to be jiarticular. But really, it is so 
rarely that you have an opportunity of 
confeiTing a favour on a man of merit, 
that it is a positive kindness to do so for 
you once in the way. Besides, this is 
no more than a simple justice, consider¬ 
ing the services Albert has rendered you. 
It is as well to begin at once; for the 
ambitious young dog will never rest till 
you’re forced to make him a general one 
of these days, in spite of yourself.” 

” Oh, certainly I "Why not prime 
[th£ covkt 
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minister, or Duke of Weissnichtiro at 
once 

“ No, no, most gracious Duke! I 
ask an inch, and you are for giving me an 
ell. One step at a time. Meanwhile 
Albert, my boy, you are a Colonel." 

“ Not quite yet, Master Taschenspiel, 
by your leave,” replied tlie Duke. 

“ Of course, not (fuitc yet. The way 
must be smoothed a little lirst. You are 
not ennobled as yet, but that shall be 
provided for, and you shall not receive 
your commission till the day of your 
marriage.” 

“ My marriage exclaimed Albert. 

“ Yes, your marriage. His Highness 
destines you for the husband of the rich 
Baroness Von Elsberg." 

“Alas!” sighed Albert; “pensioned 
olf upon a giddy-pated cociuettc, whom 
the Duke begins to find rather trouble¬ 
some ! 1 will die first. But is this true, 

your Highness?” he continued aloud. 

“ Y'es, Albert, this alliance will raise 
you to a rank befitting your station in 
my army, and from tins moment yon 
have my permission to pay your ad¬ 
dresses to the Baroness.” 

“ Why don’t you thank his High¬ 
ness?” cried Tascheuspii'l, as Albert 
stood absorbed in a fruitless endeavour 
to draw a logical distinction between the 
terms/JcrmiMioa and vommand, “But 
your (.iracc's kindness has ovt;rpoworcd 
him, 1 see. Let me thank you for him.” 

“It is true,” faltered Albert; “I 
little expected—” 

“ No more now,” interrupted the 
Duke, “ we shall receive your thanks 
wlien you come to sign and seal.” 

Albert withdrew. His mnsings were 
not of the most enviable charatter; higli 
as he liad lately been in the ccstucy of 
delight, 

“ In his dejection (lid he sink as low,” 

now that h(‘saw nothing before him but 
destruction to the hopes on which lie had 
built his happiness. 

“ How is it, Taschenspiel, that you 
have always shown such an attachment 
to Albert?” said the Duke. “He is a 
fine-spirited fellow, certainly; but you 
are as fond of him as if he were your 
own, and not picked up, as you say, a 
mere child under a way-side hedge !” 

“ Ah, but then, my lord, boys like 
him are not to be found under every 
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hedge. But it is a long story, and ft 
mournful one, and 1 must reserve it for 
some other time, A sad brow, and an 
aching heart, will hardly help me to 
keep up the life of your fete to-night. 
There is that swag-bellied Von Tief- 
trinker; 1 shall have to joke him into 
good humour.” 

“ Do, by all means. His ambassa¬ 
dorship is somewhat testy with me, and 
I would have you humour him.” 

“No wonder!” Here you are, all 
but pledged to marry the Elector’s sister, 
yet will you not say decidedly—yes, or 
no.” 

“ How can I, when I dote to distrac¬ 
tion on the beautiful Von Vielgeldt ? 
'The Elector, I know, has an eye to her 
himself, and 1 cannot afford to allow her 
immense estates to pass into his hands. 
It is in vain that 1 look to my ministers 
for countenance. No matter; since they 
have deserted me, I shall make a confi¬ 
dant of you, for of your fidelity 1 am, at 
least, certain. Even Von Miltitz, my 
prime minister, chooses to play the Sully, 
and cross my projects at every turn. 
What care 1 for this war, which he de¬ 
clares to be inevitable, so that Laura is 
mine?” 

“ IIow' should you ? It costs only the 
blood of a few thousand churls or so, 
aiid there i.s nothing which a prince cau 
possibly hold cheaper.” 

“ Seek out the Countess immediately. 
The ambassador must have my answer 
tliis evening. Hitherto she has been deaf 
to my passion, but this letter may per¬ 
chance alter her intentions. At all events 
it must be tried. Enforce my suit with 
your choicest eloquence; for such, I 
know, you ran command at will. Search 
cut her motives of refusal. Should an¬ 
other rule her heart, he were better—but 
I will not think it. Contrive that she shall 
meet me here; if that cannot be accom¬ 
plished, let her at least send me that 
portrait which I had painted of herselfi 
Slie urged me to surrender it, which, 
like a fool, 1 did. I must have it at any 
rate. Away, now! 1 shall expect an 
answer speedily.” 

“ Bravo ! And so I am to play the 
carpet knight here, am I ? the lisping 
squire of dames ?” soliloquized the secre¬ 
tary, as the Duke turned from him, and 
retired along the corridor. “ Let me see. 
How stands my vocabulary of lady- 
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t«nM? It Ui long since I turned the 
ieayes ^ book, tmd ittteeda lurbish-' 
ing belike f** 

CHAT. III. 

«][ am qndlbly informed, that there are highway- 
tomi upon this quarter; not, (hr, that I could luspect 
•feBOamBa of your figure," 

Beaux Stratagem. 

Av this point, Taschenspiel’s nttention 
vms arrested by the entrance of a stranger 
at the upper end of the hall: a tall, 
elightly*built man, with a profusion of 
dark hair clustering about his shoulders, 
and handsome, rather than otherwise. 
He was considerably overdressed, and 
immoderately vulgar. His moustachios, 
overarching a firm lip, retired into an 
exuberance of whisker, and were lost, in 
their turn, in his thickly-curling locks. 
His eyes were dark blue, and never idle ; 
but glanced in a rapid and apparently 
satisfied manner over the splendid fur¬ 
niture of the apartment. As he ap¬ 
proached, Taschenspiel, starting back, 
saluted him in an ecstacy of surprise. 

** Galgenvogel! by all that is felo¬ 
nious.'’ 

“ Ah, old fellow, you recognise me, 
do you ?” smilingly inquired the robber, 
for such he was. 

“ Recognise you! how could I miss ? 
A new dress is nothing; you must put 
on a new face as well, if you want to 
escape recognition. In fact, a new face 
would improve you wonderfully. You 
are vain of yours, and don’t think so; 
but that's always the way with you 
dreadfully handsome fellows. But, se¬ 
riously speaking, what madness brings 
you here ?” 

“ No particular madness, that I am 
aware of; but, if you will have the truth, 
three parts necessity, and a fourth busi¬ 
ness. The city gates, you see, arc 
closely guarded, and spies at every turn¬ 
ing. Not one of them but knows my 
marks, as well as an ostler knows his 
favourite filly’s. Now, you give a fite 
here to-day, and the military and police 
have, in consequence, been let loose 
upon society. The town was becoming 
brutally vulgar, so 1 looked out some of 
my fency wardrobe, and thought of drop¬ 
ping in here for a little healthful recrea¬ 
tion e^mong the dons.” 

•** A pretty scheme, truly. And so 
you really expect to go the rounds of 
the palace wjthout detection V* 
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To be sure I do. It will never enter 
any one’s head to think of looking for 
me here, and here accordingly I shall 
remain, and take mine ease. 1 shall be 
in a sphere worthy of my abilities. The 
court, the court's the place for jugglery 
and chicane! A finished artiste in our 
profession is sure to find himself quite 
among friends there.”’ 

“ I see now how it is that great states¬ 
men are so scarce. The ^lows cuts 
short their career, before they get this 
length; and, by my sooth. Master Gal¬ 
genvogel, it is like to do you a similar 
injustice, if you do not take yourself off 
forthwith.” 

“ I shall consider that point at my 
leisure; but in the meanwhile I have 
made up my mind to have a little play¬ 
ful relaxation this evening, and I cannot 
think of balking my inclinations of the 
promised treat. Already, I can perceive 
an odour of purses and jewels, w'hich I 
find to be upon the whole remarkably 
exhilarating.” 

" This is too miicli,” exclaimed his 
old acquaintance. “ But if you arc a 
fool, I must think for you. I owe a 
service for your kindness, when my dy¬ 
ing wife and her helpless babe were 
thrown upon your mercy. Here,” con¬ 
tinued Taschenspiel, throwing open the 
door of a side chamber, and thrusting 
the conveyancer towards it—“stay here, 
and keep quiet, if you can, till I can get 
you conveyed to a securer place.” 

“ Now, pray allow me but an hour to 
prosecute my researches—do now !” in¬ 
sinuatingly remonstrated Galgenvogel. 

“ Not a moment!” pursued Taschen- 
spiel, giving him another push. 

“ One half hour, then ?” said the 
robber, earnestly; “I will make the 
most f)f my time.” 

“ Not one half second—unless you 
are prepared to quit life the next.” 

“ My dear friend, only consider. 
What better am I by your way of it ? 
You take my life, when you take the 
means whereby I live.” But his further 
remonstrances were lost, as Taschen¬ 
spiel thrust him into the apartment, and 
closed the door. 

“ Fool, to rush into the very jaws 
of danger I But I have no time to think 
of him at present. Now for the 
Countess 1” 

But the Duke’s mission was apparently 
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feted not to be accomplished, for scarcely 
had Taschenspiel disposed of his ac- 
quaiataoce, before be was accosted by 
his young friend, Albert Namenlos. 

“ Let me go, boy; I cannot stop to 
listen to you just now.” 

“ Nay, dearest Taschenspiel, you 
must, for I am very, very wretched.” 

“ Wretched, wretched ! What does 
the boy mean ? Here arc you Just 
goingto jump into a Coloners uniform, 
and a brilliant alliance, and yet, for¬ 
sooth, you arc very, very wretched. 
What would you have V* 

“ Oh, Taschenspiel, you little think 
at what a sacrifice these honours are 
purchased-” 

“ Sacrifice, nonsense ! A Colonelcy 
for nothing, and a handsome bride to 
boot. Is it the Baroness that frightens 
you? Tut, boy, marriages at best are 
but a leap in the dark, and you are no 
worse off than your neighbours. So to 
it with a will at once.” 

“ What! wed the rejected mistress 
even of a Duke ? I thought you had 
known me better.” 

“ Why, I confess it did not strike me 
exactly in that light before. But then, 
my dear boy, if the Duke has taken it 
into his head to marry you to Von 
Elsberg, there is no help for it.” 

“ There is still one resource left.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“ To die !” 

“Die! Bah! That is what you young¬ 
sters always say; knowing you have a 
good spell of life before you, and so 
affect to hold it cheap. Old men like 
me never talk that way, for we don’t 
know how soon we may be taken at our 
word.” 

“ I am serious. Death, ratlicr than 
this detested marriage.” 

“ Boy, boy, you knew not what you 
say. Life is not a mere baby’s bauble, 
the toy of a moment, to be thrown 
aside at the first motion of caprice. 

It was given for worthier, nobler ends, 
and no man has it at his own disposal. 
Boy, I have had stronger reason to wish 
mytelf dead than ever you had, or, God 
grant, ever may have; yet I have never 
murmured, nor ever wished to hasten 
the period of that existence, which, I 
fear me, the best of us grievously misuse. 
You have been wrong, Albert; let me 
not hear such words from you again.*' 
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‘'Forgive me; I was indeed WEtfef-*^ 
bfrt 1^1 tun I to do ? HoV oitt 
thy hahdt0'l!li9 BaroneiB, wheh my^heeijl 
is already Lahm’s.*’ ■ 

“ Whose, say yon ? Laura Voa 
Vielgeldt’s?” 

“ Yes; my heart is unalterably h«s, 
and 1 shall never wed another bat my 
beloved, ray adored Laura.’’ 

“ Well, well; love and adore Laa», 
as much as you please, or she doesn't 
object; but you need not shout the 
feet aloud in this manner for the infer- 
mation of the whole palace.” 

“ I am resolved to inform the Duke 
of my intention, and brave the worst 
at once.” 

“ Refuse Von Elsberg in Cambyses' 
vein, and wind up with clmming tl» 
liand of the Countess, 1 suppose ? The 
boy *8 mad. Half as much wouM be 
your ruin.” 

“ I must at least acquaint Laura of 
this new misfortune.” 

“ And pray, how are you to do that, 
and not be observed ? The one plan is 
as desperate as the other.” 

“No matter—see her I must at all 
hazards.” 

“ Whither is tlie boy running? You 
lovers are always too impatient to wait 
for a hint, or perhaps I might tell yoa 
of a door at the bottom of the park, by 
which—” 

“ I know, I know—a little green door. 
But the key ?” 

“ Oh, I’ve got no key.” 

“ Provoking I I’ll scale the wall.” 

“ There, again! It is only thirty feet 
high, and smooth as a stripling’s chin 
—so you’re sure of succeeding that way. 
Now,' don’t look so very miserable. 
Lover’s eyes, they say, are sharp to see, 
and there was a little brass spring on the 
left side of the door, which, on being 
pressed—” 

“ I see, I understand. You are my 
best friend,” exclaimed Albert,as he 
started off, without waiting for more 
minute instructions. 

“ Your best friend 1 I am perfectly 
aware of that, and a pretty scrape my 
friendship for you is likely to bring me 
into. How on earth am I to dispose of 
the Duke’s letter ? It is of no use say* 
ing that I have not been able to find b^, 
for I shall be ordered to return- until I do. 
Let me seel 1 have it. Suppose 1 
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quietly depoi^tlse letter bray pocket— 
1»e Didie ii^uras,.aii4 questions me as 
to the rejralt of my message : *My 
Lord,' I skati reply, ‘ I have seen your 
vard, and given her your letter.’ * Go 
on I. on,’ be will exclaim, bursting 
with impatience. * She perused it, my 
Lord, with the greatest in—in—indigo 
nation.’ No, that’s too severe, ‘ With 
the greatest interest,—* tell his Grace,’ 
were her words, * that 1 am too sensible 
of the splendour of his proposals, not to 
aee in them merely a trial of my vanity. 

1 have therefore but one answer to make, 
and before I knew where 1 was, the letter 
was fluttering in a thousand pieces.’ ” 

So well did Tasclienspiel rehearse this 
scene, that he entirely lost his own indi¬ 
viduality in that of the character he had 
imagined, so that he finished the de¬ 
struction of, the letter and his soliloquy 
much about the same time. The dis¬ 
may of Alnaschar 4 in the tale,—when he 
found that, instead of spuming his ima¬ 
ginary wife, he had kicked over the tray 
of crystal ware, his sole stock in trade,— 
was not more profound than Taschen- 
spiel’s, on discovering the mischief he 
had done. It was now too late to re¬ 
trieve his blunder, for already be heard 
the Duke returning. Chafing with im- 

E atience, his Highness inquired of him, 
ow be had sped, and when Taschen- 
spiel, pointing to the scattered fragments, 
told him to infer the lady’s answer from 
what he saw, his indignation knew no 
bounds. He strode from end to end of 
the apartment, throwing his arms about 
in the commission of imaginary assassi¬ 
nations with visionary stilettoes. He 
denounced a comprehensive vengeance 
on every thing, and every body, and 
ended with throwing himself into a 
chair, where lie relieved his mind by a 
succession of sarcastic reflections upon 
the fair sex as a body, which he agree¬ 
ably diversified by a few energetic ex¬ 
pletives addressed particularly for the 
soul of the beautiful Von Vielgeldt. 
Having thus in some measure reduced 
the effervescence of his spirits, he deter¬ 
mined on commanding a private inter¬ 
view with the lady, and accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded to an apartment, wherein he knew 
writing materials were kept, with the 
view of once more addressing her by 
letter. It so happened, that this was 
the very chambpr iu which Galgenvogel 
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was concffltled. Tascben^tel’s trihola* 
tion increased; he tried every thing he 
could thiuk of .to divert his master from 
his purpose. The Duke, however, 
besides that he was not in the veiy 
pleasantest of moods, guessing fi'om hw 
secretary’s agitation that all was not 
right, made directly for the chamber. 
Contrary to custom, he found the door 
fast; his rage and his suspicions were 
now pretty equally excited; he diook 
the door violently, and demanded to 
know who was within, a call which was 
responded to by the robber stepping 
forth, and saluting him with the utmost 
urbanity of manner. 

“ And what, sir,” inquired the Duke, 

may be your name ?” 

“ Galgenvogel, my lord, very much 
at your service.” 

“Audacious villain 1 How comes it 
that I find you here ?” 

“ Really I had no intention you 
should find me here. Tlie meeting has 
been entirely involuntary upon my part; 
and I would not protract it for the world, 
if not perfectly agreeable to your High¬ 
ness.” 

“ Insolent ? But you shall smart for 
this. A guard there!” 

“ A moment’s patience, my Lord,” in¬ 
terrupted the robber. “ I have picked 
up some fragments of information in that 
room, which may be worth your Grace’s 
ear.” 

“ Information I” 

Who occupies the chamber next to 
this ?” 

“The ambassador of Hesse-Cassel.” 

“Ah, old Tieftrinkerl I thought I 
knew his voice, mellow with the juice 
of whole runlets of Malvoirie. You have 
a wajd, I believe, my lord ?” 

“ True,,—Laura Von Vielgeldt.” 

“ The same. Well, then, permit me 
to inform your Grace, that, unless you 
do something or other, what it is I can¬ 
not exactly say, she is to be carried off 
before morning.” 

“ Carried off! Who are the villains ?” 

“ That is just what I wanted to ascer¬ 
tain, for though my ears served me to¬ 
lerably well, a plaguy partition entirely 
baffled the penetration of my eyes, per¬ 
forators though they be in the general 
estimation of the sex. One of them, 
at least a principal, too, belongs to the 
palace, and he was particularly earnest 
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in gtThtg his firiends to understand that 
he seconded the design merely from a 
regard to your interests, and the welikn 
of the State." 

** Von Miititz, no doubt. A specious 
hnarer' 

“ To avoul suspicion, the conspirators 
are to mingle with your gueste to-night, 
when each is to receive written instruc¬ 
tions how to proceed,” 

This intelligence was too important to 
be overlooked. It tallied precisely with 
what the Duke had for some time sus¬ 
pected, and it was now plain, that his 
own council were conspiring with the 
Elector's ambassador to secure him the 
possession of the Countess Von Viel- 
geldt, and at the same time remove the 
main impediment to the Duke’s marriage 
with his sister. How to act in the 
emergency he knew not. He did not 
wish to resort to violent mca.sures, and 
yet such a course alone seemed to pre¬ 
sent the means for exposing the machi¬ 
nations of his opponents. To fairly 
foil them with their own weapons— 
to spring a mine upon them wlien most 
secure—to entrap the Elector’s repre¬ 
sentative in a paJtry plot, was what he 
would have given the best jewel of his 
coronet to effect He might then bid 
the menaces of his rival defiance, for the 
Elector must needs be gl'd to purcha<<c 
silence by passive submission. Could 
he but gain possession of these docu¬ 
ments, his triumph would be certain; 
but what possible device could place 
them in his hands? In this state of 
mind, there needed but few words to 
convince him of the excellence of the 
plan, when Taschcnspiel suggested that 
the talents of his frieud Galgcnvogel 
might here bo turned to excellent ac¬ 
count It was accordingly agreed to 
engage that gentleman’s extensive prac¬ 
tical familiarity with the rule of simple 
subti action, in a miscellaneous course of 
operations upon the pockets of the guests 
in the ball-room that evening. In re¬ 
quital of his services, the Duke engaged 
to provide him with a peissport from his 
territories; and having thus arranged 
their plans, the counterplotters parted— 
the Duke to the oppressive toils of a 
state dinner, the Secretary and Galgen- 
vogel to regale themselves with marma¬ 
lades and marchpane, and to chirrup 
over their cups till the hour of buBiaei& 
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CHAV. XV. 

** In Ssale in Quha. i* luM rioh (In XSn|w, 
MIt Fuekela and Katun, «Jn Xuaea md Spite* 
gea." UUmi. 

** Who is that handsome stranger p** 
inquired the beautiful Baroness von 
Schlafenkopf, in a languishing tone, of 
Count Limberwitz, a leading exquisite, of 
the rout t of Weissnichtwo. 

Stwangaw t Ilandsawm! The chawm- 
ing Adele is pleased to be sawcastic. 
Handsawm! Good gwashous, and with 
a coat like that! The howwid eweecha I" 

“ I talked of the man, my Lord, not 
of his coat. But 1 have observed, that 
you are always confounding the two 
things. Perhaps you think, when a coat 
becomes a man, that he becomes a coat!” 

“ Decaidedly, decaidedly, most fasci¬ 
nating Adele !’* replied the fop, not in 
the least comprehending the drift of the 
remark. “ No man with pwawpaw feel¬ 
ings could survive under such a cwueily 
ill-built thing as that.” 

** Perhaps so—but that is no answer 
to my question. However, here is old 
Steinmetz, I will ask him. Ho is the 
walking Court Guide. Who is that 
dark, handsome looking man, Steinmetz ?" 
inquired the Baroness, pointing (o a 
brilliant costume, set upon a reasonably 
well-proportioned figure. ** Making the 
amiable to Von Elsberg there?" rejoined 
Steinmetz: I have been asked that 
question, at leaat, fifty times to-night, 
already.” 

“ How can you be so tiresome ? I 
mean that man of distingue appear¬ 
ance, who makes himself particularly 
conspicuous, by the grace and polish 
of bis deportment. You kuow^him, of 
course ?” 

“ Not I, thank Heaven I What, know 
a puppy like that ? The gods forbid I 
1 should have him out of that ambuscade 
of lovelocks and mustaebios, before I 
crossed words with him. Who knows 
what he may be ?’’ 

“ Oh, you men are so envious !’* 

Very possibly; but all 1 know is, 
that my gold snuff-box has left my pocket 
since I entered this room, and that fel¬ 
low keeps bustling about with an acUvity 
I don’t greatly admireand Steinmetz 
passed on to a knot of politidans, who> 
were unsettling empires in a comer. 

The apartments were thronged with a 
brilliant assemblage, which kept moving 
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to and firo mth imiling faces, and dressed 
in gayest holiday suits; each endeavour¬ 
ing to look happier and aore alive than the 
other to the splendours of the f^te; while, 
in fiict, as at all such meetings, very 
many were sick at heart, and wished the 
pleasures of the evening at a close, with 
the exception of those who were cheer¬ 
fully employed in ruining their friends 
at the gaming table. 

The music, rising above the hum of 
voices, now broke out into an animating 
strain; the crowd fell back from the 
centre of the floor, and straightway in¬ 
numerable couples were whirling about 
in the intoxication of the waltz. Con¬ 
spicuous above all for precision and 
graceful abandonment of motion, were 
the lively Baroness Von Elsberg, and 
the individual who had so strongly fixed 
the attention of the beautiful Adele. 
The Baroness, notoriously the greatest 
flirt at the court, had on that night been 
successful, and many were the fair bo¬ 
soms that heaved with envy, to see the 
marked attention paid to her by the 
handsome stranger. The hair of the vola¬ 
tile beauty was gemmed with ornaments 
of the rarest lustre. Diamonds blazed 
out from various parts of her dress in their 
bright and shifting hues, and a brooch, 
studded with brilliants, which it might 
wellnigh have maddened a female heart 
to possess, threw out its dazzling light 
from her snowy bosom. The music 
ceased, and the dancers retired from the 
fatigues of rotatoty progression, to breathe 
out the passionate excitement, which is 
its usual result, in honeyed words, and 
all the other unclassified varieties of soft 
nonsense. Pressing his lips to the fair 
hand of the Baroness, her partner fal¬ 
tered forth an adieu. 

“ Farewell, angelic creature ! But 
think not that I can forget thee. Our 
meeting of to-night has been worth trea¬ 
sures to me. May I flatter myself—no 1 
yes I that look I I may—that 1 too shall 
not soon be forgotten.” 

He felt the pressure of his hand re- 
tomed, as, while saying this, be looked 
love sonnets, and epithalamia at the £ls- 
heif. They were in an alcove at the 
bottom of the room, and, as it happened, 
atasdiog remarkably near each other. 
Ho eye was upon their motions. The 
stranger folded the too-snseeptlble Ba¬ 
roness in his embrace, pressed an oscular 
demonstration upon her lips, broke from 
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her side with considerable flurry of man* 
ner, and disappeared in the crowd. 
When the lady unrobed that evening, 
the absence of her diamond brooch as¬ 
sured her what good cause she had for 
not soon forgetting the taking maaoera 
of her handsome partner. 

Again the music burst forth into a 
spirit-stirring stiain. Again was the 
dance renewed, and all, whose tender 
feet did not forbid, were either earnestly 
threading its mazes, or criticising the 
movements of those who were. The 
Duke seized the moment for retiring into 
a side-room immediately adjoining the 
ball-room, accompanied by his secretary. 

“ You gave your friend the signal. 
With what an air the rogue carries it 
ofi'! He has turned all the women’s 
heads, and made ail the men miserable. 
What life, what activity I He is every¬ 
where and no where. Every body has an 
eye on him, and yet I’ll be sworn, he has 
fished lip the contents of every pocket, 
while bandying courtesies with its mas¬ 
ter, and no one a whit the wiser. But 
I wish he were come.” 

“ A thousand pardons, my Lord,” ex¬ 
claimed Galgenvogel, bustling intp the 
apartment. A tender affair has de¬ 
tained me beyond the strict limits of 
duty—but when a lady's in the case—- 
but to business. Allow me to lay before 
you my budget for the evening,” and he 
drew forth from his capacious pockets 
a multitudinous chaos of bUlets-doujr, 
rouge-pots, jewellery, scent-bottles, bot¬ 
tles of eau-de-Cologne, bottles of eau-de- 
vie, snuff-boxes, brooches, and such like 
rubbish. 

“ Hilloah I I never intended such a 
general sack as this !” exclaimed the 
Duke. 

“ Exbuse me, my Lord, my professional 
talent was at stake. It is a rule to make 
a clean sweep wherever we insinuate our 
digits. Quantity first, selection after¬ 
wards. I am sure your Highness will 
appreciate the principle. As for these 
trifles, you may dispose of them as you 
think fit; for myself, I am content with 
the eclat of the affair, and with this tri¬ 
fling document, which, with your leave, 
I shall retain —" 

" What I the passport I bad prepared 
for you ? You might, I think, have 
spared my pockets, at least.” 

“ Oh, dear me, no! It would have 
been a blot upon my escutcheon to have 
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m^d one; bnt yoa will observe, that I 
did not drain yours altogether.^ There 
is a purse. I left it to your Highness’s 
generosity to-—" 

“ Oh, I understand. Take it, and be 
oflF with you I" 

I shall have much pleasure in taking 
it off simultaneously with myself. And 
now, farewell, a long farewell.” 

“ Come along, come along,” broke in 
Taschenspiel, hurrying him away. “ Wo 
must take the back entrance.” 

“ I'd rather go though the ball-room. 
It strikes me I have forgot something,” 

“ Oh, no doubt.” Their further con¬ 
versation was lost, as Galgenvogel and 
his guide left the apartment. 

“ What have we here ?” said the 
Duke, turning over the confused heap 
which the pickpocket had left on the 
table, and picking out of it a triangular 
billet almost drenched in perfume. ‘ The 
Count starts for his chateau this evening. 

1 shall be alone to-morrow at mid-day. 
Mechthilde.’ So, so, Lady Demure, 1 
guessed as much. * Some thoughts to¬ 
wards the formation of a brilliant sum¬ 
mer vest.’ That ass Limberwitz’s hand. 

‘ Send me tliat sum I mentioned this 
morning, and I shall see what can be 
done with the Count about the place.’ 
Excellent ! Erom Schwarmer, too! 
I shall understand your abstract princi¬ 
ples, in future, my gentleman, lla! 
here is something to the point. No 
name, but Von Miltitz’s hand plainly 
enough. ‘ My attachment to the Duke, 
no less than my regard for the welfare of 
his subjects, impels me to take a part in 
your design. This mad passion cannot 
last, and, meanwhile, 1 feel how essential 
it is, that he should form the alliance 
you propose. If he absolutely refuse, 
you may rely upon me. At niidiwght I 
It is the only way to bring him to his 
senses.* Vastly well. Letters from the 
Elector, too, and the instructions, as I 
wished. Now, then, I shall see whether 
the Duke is to be master of his own 
palace or not. Look here,” said he to 
Taschenspiel, who had just returned, 

look here, and see what a precious set 
of rascals I have got about me. But 
what am I to do with ail this litter? 
Return them? The jewels certainly, 
but 1 must see more of these papcira. They 
may let me into a few secrets worth the 
knowing. Here is a pocket-book. 
What may it contain ? A portrut. 
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Good heavens ! Von' VielgeldEs, and 
the very miniature she insisted on mf ' 
sorrendmng to her.” ,' , 

“ Here will be a pretty piece of work,” 
thought Taschenspiel, who observed the 
Duke’s excitement and ite cause, but ap¬ 
peared as though he did not. 

“ Whose can it be ? A name. Albert 1 
It is for him, then, that my suit has been 
despised. A beardless upstart, a hedge- 
brat, nursed into presumption by my own 
charity ! And he is the man who th«m 
dares cross tny path. Here, Taschenspiel, 
send Albert to me. You will find him 
among the dancers. 

Leaving the Duke to nurse his wrath 
to a comfortably elevated temperature, 
Taschenspiel departed on his errand, and 
when Albert, in obedience to bis com¬ 
mand, repaired to the Dnke’s presence, 
his Highness’s indignation had just got 
to the point at which it boiled over with 
the greatest ferocity. The manner of 
his reception was altogether inexplicable 
to the young Colonel, who listened in 
amazement to a torrent of invectives, 
which were wound up by an order to 
leave the court forthwith for a mili¬ 
tary station, at as great a distance off 
as the rather circumscribed limits of a 
German principality would allow. The 
conference was next interrupted by Ta¬ 
schenspiel running into the room. 

“ Oh, my Lord ! ” he exclaimed, in a 
paroxysm of virtuous horror, such 
monstrous ingratitude, such double-dyed 
baseness ! In him, too, of all people in 
the world ! an old friend —” 

“What’s in the wind now? What 
are you speaking of?” asked the Duke. 

“ Who am I speaking of? Of Gal¬ 
genvogel, to be sure, who else? That 
pocket-book ! I would rather have lost 
any thing else, no matter what. It was 
that very pocket-book, Albert, which you 
gave me this morning. You know the 
one 1 mean.” 

Albert could only answer him by a 
look of hopeless ignorance, which Ta¬ 
schenspiel vainly endeavoured to imdi- 
cate by a succession of winks oi the 
most intelligent character. 

“ And pray, what have I to do with 
all this ?” said the Duke, peevishly. 

“ Do with it ? More than you ima¬ 
gine. Oh, my lord, there was a por¬ 
trait in that book!” 

“ Well, and if there was. It had a 
name, 1 suppose.” 
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** It had indeed, bat that name is one 
which I must reserve for your private 
ear,” returned'Taschenspiel. with a sig¬ 
nificant }ook« 

” Yes, yes, I know. Not a word I” 
said the Duke, drawing him aside, while 
Albert, who by this time bad perceived 
that his pocket-book was gone, stood 
wondering how the device would end 
which Taschenspiel was obviously play¬ 
ing off. “ How,^’ said the Duke, “ came 
that portrait into your possession ?” 

The Countess gave it me not an 
hour ago to restore to your Highness, 
and 1 had placed it fur safety in the 
pocket-book." 

“ To restore to me I” 

*<Even so, and as she gave it, with 
cheeks crimsoned with blushes, she said, 
* his Highness will understand.’ ” 

“ Colonel Namenlos, you may remain 
at court. ‘I see that I have been mis¬ 
informed,” said _ the Duke. “ Mean¬ 
while, desire the Elector’s ambassador, 
along with Yon Miltitz, and the rest of 
my council, to attend me here. You will 
also bring with you the Countess Von 
Vielgeldt.” 

Albert retired upon his errand, and 
the Duke, turning to Taschenspiel, in¬ 
formed him, that be was resolved at 
once to decline the projected alliance 
with the Elector’s house, and to declare 
his intention of espousing the accom¬ 
plished Laura. The plotters were now 
completely at his mercy on the one hand, 
while the Countess’s message on the 
other sufficiently proved that the mar¬ 
riage he had proposed was no longer 
disagreeable to her. Taschenspiel was 
overwhelmed with dismay. A discovery, 
it was evident, could not be averted, and 
he had just made up his mind to make 
a full disclosure of the deception which 
he had practised in reference to the 
pocket-book, when he was prevented by 
the entrance of the party summoned. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Duke, I 
have called you together to receive my 
warmest thanks for the amiable solici¬ 
tude for my welfare, which you have 
lately shown.” 

With one accord the group bowed 
humility, and a smile of tranquil satis¬ 
faction mantled over their combined vi- 

" Mankind are all more or less the 
fools of passion, and my rank does not, 
I fear, place me beyond ts reach more 
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than other men. If, however, I have 
erred, I know that I may count on your 
forgiveness. Nay, gentlemen, look not 
surprised, ’fhc child who is not to be 
trusted with the command of his own 
actions, must show penitence for trans¬ 
gression, and I am distressed in the 
extreme to think, that mine should have 
put you to the trouble of those precau¬ 
tionary measures, which 1 find so amply 
detailed in these documents." 

Unconsciously the hands of each mem¬ 
ber of the council wandered towards his 
ocket to assure himself of the loss he 
ad sustained. There was no getting 
out of the dilemma, and the entire body 
looked as blank as if quarter-day bad 
arrived, and they had found the ex¬ 
chequer empty, when the Duke held 
out for their individual inspection the- 
several notes of instructions, which the 
dexterity of Galgenvogel had placed at 
his disposal. 

“ And you, my Lord Von Tieftrinker,” 
he continued, “ the sooner you carry to 
the Elector a report of the success of 
your plot against the person of this lady 
the better. You must excuse me, how¬ 
ever, if I do not feel inclined to restore 
these documents, the credentials of your 
most honourable embassy. But before 
you go, you shall yourself see how un¬ 
founded is the charge which has been 
reared against me, of using my influence 
as this lady’s guardian, to force a mar¬ 
riage, from which her inclinations are 
averse. Countess of Vielgeldt, you will 
oblige me by declaring whether you are 
prepared to resign your hand to any 
favoured suitor, and, if so, to whom. 
Rest assured, whoever he may be, that I 
will ratify your choice.” 

The Countess, who had entered tlie 
room 4n Albert’s arm, and still retained 
it, took counsel of the ground for a few 
seconds—then, turning with a graceful 
confusion to the young officer, she said, 
in faltering accents, 

“I give ray hand here, where long 
since I gave my heart.” 

“Howl What madness is this?” 
exclaimed the Duke, who saw that he 
had committed himself. To retrieve his 
error was now impossible, without for¬ 
feiting the pledge which be bad just 
given. Oue loop-hole of escape, how¬ 
ever, seemed yet to present itself in the 
obscurity of Albert’s birth, and the en¬ 
tire disparity between his fortunes and 
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those of the Countess; and he accord¬ 
ingly declared, that unless Colonel Na- 
menlos could prove himself at least of 
honourable, if not of noble parentage, 
bis duty as the lady’s guardian forbade 
his giving his sanction to their union. 

“ I cannot,” he concluded, “ give my 
ward’s hand to one who has never yet 
shown that he had ever a father.” 

“If that is the only impediment, 1 
can speedily remove it,” interrupted 
Taschenspiel. “ I am his father.” 

“ A very likely tale, indeed !” replied 
the Duke. “ But though you were his 
father, that but confirms my objections. 
Marry the Countess Vielgeldt to my se¬ 
cretary’s son!" 

“A few words in private with your 
Highness may perhaps remove your scru- 
•ples,” rejoined Taschenspiel; “ trust me, 
it is not without reason that I say so.” 

“ It is true, my Lord,” continued Ta- 
schenspicl, when, at the request of the 
Duke, the rest of the party had with¬ 
drawn, “it is true that your Lordship’s 
humble secretary is little fit to be the 
parent of him who claims the hand of 
your noble ward. To you I have never 
appeared otherwise than the servile minis¬ 
ter of your wishes, and you have thought 
me base in birth snd in soul, as in 
station I was humble, but it was not 
always so with me, my Lord. Time was, 
when 1 bore as lofty a mind, and as erect 
a brow, as ever did man, to whom the 
consciousness of inward power, and the 
yearnings of high ambition were familiar. 
1 was well, if not nobly born, and cir¬ 
cumstances throw me into the society of 
the highest ranks. It was there that I 
met her whose destiny was fatally linked 
with mine. I loved, and was beloved in 
return. Birth, station, fortune, what 
were they to hearts that beat but for each 
other? Love levels all distinctions, and 
heedless of the chilling dictates of family 
pride, your sister permitted me to claim 
her for my bride,” 

“ How 1 My sister ?” 

“We were secretly married, and shortly 
after, to avert suspicion, your sister tra¬ 
velled from the court, ostensibly for the 
benefit of her health. At that time you 
were a mere boy} I accompanied her in 


the capacity of physician. One night, 
as we were journeying through Bohemia,: 
the carriage was overturned in the heart of 
a dismal forest, and with difficulty I bore 
my Sophia to a cottage to which a light 
directed me. That cottage was one of 
Galgenvogel’s haunts.” 

“ Why was this concealed from me 
till now ?” 

“ Before her death, your sister, from 
some weak misgivings, conjured me to 
conceal our union, unless some extremity 
should render a disclosure necessary, 
’The wish accorded but too well with oiy 
own desire, and 1 hurried from the court, 
where my presence would have been held 
as that of an intruder. For a long Ume 
1 strove to fight my way through the 
world, but there was some blight upon me. 
Poverty came, and with it sickness, and 
helplessness. I could not die and leave 
my child uncared for. Once more I 
sought your court. The story 1 had 
framed won your sympathy. You took 
me into your service, and 1 have been 
fain to quell my proud spirit, and play 
the light-hearted minion of your wishes, 
that 1 might have it in my power to push 
my boy forward in the world. Many are 
the times he has besought me with tears 
to tell him who his parents were, and, hard 
as was the struggle, I have hitherto re¬ 
fused. But now, when his happiness is at 
slake, I hold myself requited of the vow 
1 gave his mother, and leave the decision 
of his fate to you.” 

Need we say more, when fancy has al¬ 
ready told the tale, except that, when 
the parties were recalled, it was to hear 
the assent of the Duke of Weissnichtwo 
to the marriage of Colonel Albert Namen • 
los and the Countess Laura; and as the 
chief motive for declining the alliance 
with the Elector’s sister was now removed, 
the Duke took an opportunity that even¬ 
ing of concluding an arrangement with 
the Elector’s ambassador. The pecca¬ 
dilloes of the council were forgiven, 
and the union thus cemented, proving 
ultimately agreeable to both parties, stood 
for many a year “a column ’twixt the 
amities” of the houses of Hesse-Cassel 
and Weissnichtwo. 
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THE CAVES. 


It was on a soft, balmy morning, clear 
and bright, yet with a mistiness in the 
distance which promised extreme heat 
in the middle of the day, that we crossed 
the ferry with our ponies, and sauntered 
along the sea shore, with the express 
purpose of taking advantage of the low 
tide, and exploringthecavesandfissures 
in that line of rock extending between 
the T. road and the ocean. We fas¬ 
tened our little four-footed companions 
to an adjacent shed, and then separated 
from one another, each following her own 
devices, now peeping into the tall narrow 
interstices worn in the solid rock by the 
continual dripping of springs from the 
rugged mountain above, now resting in 
a dark chamber, or cell, fit for the 
dwelling of a sea-nymph, with its smooth 
level floor of yellow sand, and the walls 
stained with a thousand hues,—now cu¬ 
riously examining the huge pieces of 
rock scattered on the shore, covered 
with minute periwinkles and muscles, if 
perchance might be found some rarer 
specimen lurking amidst the coarse and 
common shells, but all watching narrowly 
the insidious tide, which on this coast 
often approaches unawares on the incau¬ 
tious wanderer, and in this spot particu¬ 
larly, would occasion worse than per¬ 
plexity, did it cut off the only path to 
the sandy promontory leading to the dis¬ 
tant ferry. It was lovely to watch tlie 
tiny wavelets rolling gently on, and then 
unfolding into a silver line, no broader 
than the indication of glory on a pictured 
Madonna, then retreating with a sound 
no louder than a whisper, and scarcely 
with force enough to bear with it the 
rosy Tillina tenues, that thin and deli¬ 
cate little bivalve, one of the earliest ob¬ 
jects of admiration to the collector of our 
native shells. It was lovely to gaze on 
the broad Atlantic, as blue and calm as 
the heaven above it, here and tliere 
dappled by the air, winnowing along a 
cloud of downy whiteness, and speckled 
with a sail which seemed to concentrate 
the brightest rays of the sun to itself. 
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Then the distant range of the C. hills 
extended far into the sea, almost re¬ 
minding one, in their soft lilac and blue 
tints, and fine outline, of the boundaries 
of the Neapolitan Bay, the light playing 
on their cliffs and inequalities, and the 
sacred Island of B., swelling its high back 
from the ocean, a perpetual tomb and 
monument for the saints who sleep there¬ 
in. Across the mouth of the A. we 
looked on the humble Port, with its grey 
stone dwellings, perched on the ledges of 
the rocky hill, and tlien, with a never- 
failing exclamation of admiration, our 
eyes wandered over that lovely es¬ 
tuary, beautiful even in its present state 
of shallow water and golden sand, with 
the noble Cader Idris rearing high its 
lofty heads on one side, and on the other 
the innumerable little promontories jut¬ 
ting into its edge, some gilt with the 
rich blossoms of the gorse and purple 
heath, or olivc^tinted with the dripping 
sea-weed, left uncovered by the refluent 
tide; the mountains at last lapping over 
each other, till the effect was that of a 
complete land-lock. It was in vain 
that we sought for the hull of the 
vessel, which a few winter’s since, in 
a stormy night, drifted upon this dan¬ 
gerous shore and struck upon the rocks. 
We had been told that a part of it was 
still to be seen, butpiobably the barna- 
Cf^s and limpets had already claimed 
it as their own, and the timber which 
once had reared its lofty trunk in the 
forest, was now deeply and ingloriously 
embedded in the sand, tapestried with 
the long tangled arms of the fuci, and 
atfordins: a hold for the coarse shells of 
the patella, the mytilus, the cardium, 
and the purbo. After a fruitless search, 
we fixed on a large, dry rock, produced 
our provision-basket, and, amidst all 
the splendid scenery of earth and water, 
condescended to satisfy the cravings of 
our sublunary natures. Then did we 
wander again, and whilst one of the 
party sketched the hollow cavern and 
the huge black rock, which formed a 
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The Caves, 


frame for the distant view of the 
opposite shore, another of us drew 
forth a pencil and made a second 


■ ^ 

jmrtrait of the scene, in the following V 
iine3,'--at least a most faithful descrip- 
tion of it. 


Upward the rugged mountain cleaves the sky. 

While, far below, its excavated sides 

Descend upon the shore, and brave the tides 

Which, breaking there in foam and tossing waves. 

Hollow a chain of solitary caves 

Where, in the summer-time, the wild sea-breezes sigh. 


Wove by the eternal sea in various forms— 

Here, a mere niche scoop’d in the living rock, 

There, broken down by some rude tempests shock. 
Which, severing with a stroke the mighty ciag, 

A vault is straightway made, where mew and shag 
Find refuge from stern winter’s gales and ruthless storms. 


And here, by drip perpetual of stream. 

Falling for ever down the fractur'd height. 

Dispart huge stones, which, fearful to the sight, 

Hang, wedg'd in narrow clefts, ’twixt rock and rock. 
Whilst half dismay’d we stoop beneath the block. 

And seek the dim recess scarce lit by day’s fair beam. 


The pebbled floor is here worn smoothly bright, 
And all the trickling walls are stained with red, 
Or grey and dingy-colour’d ochres shed 
By Nature’s lavish fingers : weeds marine. 
Trailing their delicate fibres here are seen. 
Carmine and olive-tinted, or of verdure light. 


And scattered on the rock innumcrous shells. 

Each with its living habitant; e’en here 
Such various forms of life and being appear; 

The muscles darkly blue, varied side and side. 

The concave limpet’s strength so firm applied. 

Each here from ocean’s rage in careless safety dwells. 


And here, reclining in this cool recess. 

Impervious to the day-star’s feverish blaze, 

I contemplate at ease, with thoughtful gaze. 

The soothmg loneliness, the wide-spread sea, 

The fleecy clouds, the sea bird’s happy glee. 

The small and silver waves which on the gold sands press. 


And far beyond, the pale blue mountains rise. 

And the round isle, like monster of the deep, 

Where legends say, in peace the holy sleep; 

Nearer the ancient chapelry, whose date 
Is all engraven on its Saxon gate, 

I trace its holy walla against the clear, bright skies* 
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There, in its silent churchyard, lie at rest 
The victims of old ocean’s wrath; and those 
Who, after many a weary toil, repose: 
llie storm-beat sailor, and the fisher lone. 

Alike at peace beneath the rude carv’d stone. 

Here claim their final home within their parent's breast. 

As here composed I sit within this cell, 

Methinks ’tis strange there are, who can prefer. 

To tills fair scene, the wild unceasing stir 
Of worldly passions, and those haunts of strife. 

Where chres and envy fill the cup of life : 

Ah! peaceful and remote, let me with Nature dwell. 


And now the evening shadows began 
to gather, first stealing down the distant 
mountains, till a veil of purple haze 
mingled their bold outlines with the 
clouding sky-s-then falling with a darker 
hue upon the nearer forms of headland 
and wooded knoll—then casting a grey 
mantle over the quiet waters of the river; 
whilst opposite to us, the kingly sun 
summoned a mighty mass of clouds to 
stand about his throne, as he himself de¬ 
scended in a blaze of resplendent gold, 
to shed his glories on other lands. Ex¬ 
cepting in those rich chambers of the 
west, a pale, silvery shade was fast en¬ 
veloping the scene, and warned by it, 
we hastened along tire smooth, level 


shore, now and then disturbing the 
pretty Puvre almost from under the feet 
of the ponies, which, uttering its sharp, 
small cry, pattered away almost too 
swiftly for eye to follow; and then, tak¬ 
ing wing, flashed its white sides in mazy 
circles, always sitting down on some 
pebble, or heap of weed, as if to watch 
jealously our intrusive steps. J’icking 
our way carefully over the rough stony 
beach, near the point, we sent forth a 
lusty shout for the lagging ferry; and • 
often as they are wont to turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of the impatient traveller, 
nevertheless they attended to our call, 
and after a few minutes’ sharp tugging, 
speedily wafted us across. 


SONNET. 

on NATURAIi SOUNDS AS di>rOSED TO IIUMAK. 


' How doth the mighty voice of God confound 
The feeble tone of man! The thunder’s scorn, 
The clashing cymbals, and the mellow horn, 
The rolling drum, and trumpet’s silver sound. 
One peal uiat echos all the mountains round. 
From the dark womb of murky vapours borne; 
One roar of troubled waters, one deep groan 
Uttered by stormy blast; nay, the low wind, 
That pensive sighs amid some ruin lone. 

Or moan mysterious, heard by frighted hind. 
Mattering witltin the Druid’s hollow stone; 

No human sounds like these the soul can bind 
With such a lofty spell; awakening thought 
Of import high, with stores of wisdom fraught. 
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ELLEN EVELYNE, OR BLIGHTED LOVE 


** This is not well my child,’' said 
Mr. Evelyne half reproachfully, press¬ 
ing, as he spoke, his lips to the fore¬ 
head of a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
whose eyes bore the traces of recent, 
tears, “ this is not well; you should 
learn not only to conceal emotion but 
conquer it. It is four years now, 
Ellen, since your poor mother died.” 

“ Pour years to-day, father," said the 
girl mournfully, and again the tears 
started from her eyes. 

“ I know it,” replied her parent with 
emphasis, and he stooped to gather a 
rose, to conceal the painful expression 
of his feelings. 

“ Oh ! not that, not that rose, dear 
father,'’ said she hurriedly, “ it was her 
tree, her favourite one, dear father, not 
that.” 

“ Just that one, Ellen,” returned 
Mr. Evelyne calmly snapping the stem. 
“ You should learn to cheek this dan¬ 
gerous sensibility. I had hoped, nay 
thought, four years had calmed these 
feelings; has my labour been in vain?” 
he added, almost sternly. 

“ No, dear father,” said Ellen, in a 
low voice as she took tile offered flower 
whose leaves fell in showers at her 
feet; she gazed on them silently, but 
her dark eyes swam in tears, and press¬ 
ing her father’s hand to her lips she 
left the garden.' 

Mr. Evelyne walked thoughtfully 
on; he feared his child’s feelings were 
too acute for her happiness; he had 
long studied to control them, but every 
new emotion seemed like the waves on 
the sea-shore to bear away the struc¬ 
ture so carefully reared to contend 
against their ingress. 

Two years rolled on and made little 
change in the interior of the n^erchant’s 
family; Ellen’s mind expanded, and 
her father began to reap the fruits of 
his unwearied care. Each day on re¬ 
tiring from business he sought his ele¬ 
gant home, removed as far as possible 
from the bustle of mercantile pursuits, 
and in the society of his much-loved 
child nearly ceased to mourn her he 
had lost. 

One evening about this time Mr. 
Evelyne returned with a gayer coun¬ 
tenance than usual, and announced his 
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intention of dining the following day 
with Mr. Selwin, an old friend, whose 
rise in life had been principally owing 
to many kind acts—indeed, pecuniary 
acts of kindness from him ; and who 
had just returned from abroad. 

The next day Ellen made her toilet 
with a thousand feelings almost inex¬ 
plicable even to herself; and with the 
enthusiasm of youthful natures s^ 
began to build a thousand schemes, 
and fancy in Julia Selwin she might 
find a friend;—yet, it was scarcely for 
her that various ornaments wgre laid 
aside and others chosen;—no, there 
was a faint hope that Reuben Darnley 
might be there; she had once seen him 
at Mr. Selwin's, and although not a 
word was exchanged, the recollection 
of his elevated style of beauty bad 
struck her with admiration. Just as she 
clasped the diamond bandeau round 
her raven hair, her father entered, and 
with flushing cheek and beating heart 
she leaped into tlie carriage that soon 
conveyed them to Mr. Selwin's. 

Julia came forward to welcome her, 
and her mild soft manner pleased lilr. 
Evelyne who solicited her friendship 
for his daughter. The dinner passed off 
as all such dinners do; the gentlemen 
spoke o'f politics, races, literature, and 
the ladies of tlie last new novel or the 
latest French fashions; yet .Ellen felt 
as if all was brilliant, for by her side 
sat Reuben Darnley, and he spoke 
alone to her;—the low music of that 
voice never was forgotten. In person, 
Darnley was tall, elegant, and com¬ 
manding, and there was an air of min¬ 
gled nonchalance and hauteur, stern¬ 
ness and grace that excited and fixed 
attention. Ellen felt the charm and 
yielded to it. 

Months glided rapidly on and saw 
her a frequent guest at Mr. Selwin's.; 
Darnley was also often there, and, ere 
long, Ellen almost f(^t terror that her 
heart no longer beat for her fatiier— 
but that love, deep and fervent, glowed 
within her bosom. Reuben Darnley 
was the >on of a colonel in the army, 
who had wished his sob to embrace his 
own profesnob, but as he had chosen 
that of painting and fancied himself 
destined for something great, the father 
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put no restriction on his inclination; ^nd 
young DarnW, at the age of twenty- 
six, master of nve thousand pounds and 
as many hundred unfinished sketches, 
all intended, no doubt, as ch^s-d’ceuvrest 
yet all equally doomed for oblivion. It 
was at this time that he first met Ellen, 
and was struck, not less by her beauty 
than by that nameless charm with which 
noble intellect usually invests its pos¬ 
sessor. He had long seen her dark 
^e brighten and her cheek flush at 
ms presence, and he resolved to gain 
the young heiress—let not this word 
convey an idea that her fortune was 
ought in the scale ; without property 
she would have been dear to him, but 
then Mr. Evelyne, the man of business, 
would he consent to bestow her on one 
so unequal in a pecuniary point of 
view ? This Ire resolved to know be¬ 
fore he confessed his love—^he would 
not inflict upon her unnecessary pain. 

On the evening of the day these 
thoughts had occupied Darnley, Ellen 
sat alone gazing at the time-piece ; it 
was past seven o’clock, and six was the 
uBusd hour at which her father re¬ 
turned: a thousand fears beset her,— 
a hasty knock made her start up in 
joyful expectation of receiving him ; 
the door opened—it was Darnley. 

“Mr.Damley!" she exclaimed, “this 
is unexpected; 1 thought—1 hoped it 
was my father. 

“Your father is detained by unex¬ 
pected business,” he replied ; “ and 
commissioned me to be the bearer of 
the news and solicit your hospitality. ” 

Ellen made some slight reply and 
rang for dinner. The meal passed 
silently—both seemed engaged with 
their own tlioughts. When the ser¬ 
vants had withdrawn, to break the 
embarrassment that evidently affected 
both, he took down a guitar long hang¬ 
ing against the wall; it had been her 
mother’s. Presenting it to Ellen he 
asked her to sing. 

“ 1 neither sing nor play, Mr. Darn¬ 
ley,” she replied, calmly ; “ my father 
has much discouraged every tendency 
to cultivate music." 

A slight yet transient tinge of disap- 

} )cnntment passed across the features of 
ler admirer, and he ventured to volun¬ 
teer a song. As his fingers struck a 
few preluding notes, Ellen gazed in 
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silent admiration! There is a charm 
in music every heart must feel, and 
she felt it as she looked on his nobly 
expressive features, lighted with the 
soul of genius and enthusiasm. He 
swept the chords with a master hand— 
a wild sweet strain arose, it seemed as 
if the wand of memory had conjured 
up some bygone dream—^then it took 
a bolder tone, and as his rich, deep, 
manly voice joined in the strain, she 
caught his words breathing liberty and 
hope—gradually that strain subsided, 
and he concluded with a low, mourn¬ 
ful air she had often beard him sing. 
She could not speak, but her tears fell 
abundantly. Darnley hastily replaced 
the instrument and seated himself be¬ 
side her; “Ellen!” he exclaimed, 
“ dear Ellen!” 

“ Reuben,” she answered,—and ex¬ 
tended her hand; the look, the gesture 
spoke volumes—they were pledged! 
O! the extacy of the silent hour that 
followed—they were each far too hap¬ 
py for words, until suddenly she re¬ 
membered her father. “ Oh ! you must 
ask him first, dear Reuben, 1 cannot, 
cannot see you again until he knows all." 

“ He does know all and approves all 
dearest, I am here by his permission to¬ 
night. Do you forgive me, sweet one, 
say?”—and he bent low before her :— 
“ I thought," he proudly added, “ the 
rich heiress might be denied—if so, 
you had never known I loved you." 

She gazed on h^ tenderly yet half- 
reproachfully as siR extended her hand, 
and he rapidly related the particulars 
of his interview with her father. Mr. 
Evelyne had consented if he would 
bu^ perfect himself in his profession, 
alluding to the unstability of fortune. 
Being unwilling, as he said, to resign 
his only darling to a man who had no 
resource; he was therefore instantly to 
proceed on his long-deferred journey 
to Rome, and this visit to be a long 
farewell. 

These explanations had scarcely been 
concluded when Mr. Evelyne return¬ 
ed. “ You had better hasten your de¬ 
parture, Mr. Darnley," he said, adding 
in a slightly tremulous voice, “Ellen 
cannot bear further agitation to-night,” 
—for he noted the changing cheek of 
his darling child. The youth obeyed; 
a farewell was sorrowfudy taken with 
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.many professions on one mde and a few 
natural tears on the other. As the door 
closed on her lover, Ellen felt as if 
some dreadful calamity had befallen 
her; she knew she could not meet her 
father calmly, so she retired for the first 
time without the accustomed kiss. 

The next morning she descended to 
the breakfast parlour with a cheerful 
face; her conscience had reproached 
her with the almost neglect of the last 
few weeks, and she resolved to let him 
see that his lessons were not forgotten, 
and that she could not only conceal 
but conquer emotion. 

The breakfast parlour was vacant. 
Ellen was surprised, for Mr. Evelyn 
was usually punctual to a moment: 
half an hour passed—an hour—and un¬ 
able to check a vague feeling of dread, 
she hastened to his chamber. Twice did 
she knock, no answer was returned, 
fearfully she opened the door—for an in¬ 
stant she paused on the threshold—the 
room was in utter darkness; advancing 
to the bed she stuinbfed over some¬ 
thing :—'twas the body of her father 1 

We will hasten over the harrowing 
scene that followed, and explain the 
cause of this dreadful event. 

The business which had detained Mr. 
Evelyne was information from a private 
source of the expected failure of a 
foreign house of business in which not 
only the whole of his own fortune was 
engaged but a large sum, borrowed, 
from Mr. Selwin^ This information 
he would not, he dared not credit— 
and on Darnley leaving him, he hurried 
to Mr, Selwin’s, where he had all but 
the confirmation of the dreadful catas¬ 
trophe. The loss of his own fortune 
affected him as far as it concemed his 
child's happiness alone; but to have 
been the cause, although indirectly, of 
another's loss, was agony to his just 
but proud mind; the engagement he 
had just entered into for his child 
added to his torment, and he re¬ 
turned home in that dreadful state of 
mind which it were torture to picture. 

By a powerful effort he mastered all 
display of feeling, not wishing to alarm 
his daughter without cause; for by 
courage all might be retrieved. The ef¬ 
fort was however fatal; on retiring to his 
room he ruptured a blood-vessel, and 
thus died a martyr to his own princij^lcs. 
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The few weeks that followed the 
funeral were occupied in the arrange¬ 
ment of his affairs, which, as they had 
always been kept with regularity, was 
an easy task; but poor Ellen found, that 
to reimburse Mr. Selwin, she must sell 
off furniture, jewels, nay almost all she 
possessed; yet she hesitated not, and 
the pang over, which harassed her 
mind at consigning favourite articles 
of her father's to vulgar hands, she 
patiently submitted to her hard lot. ^ 

Mr. Selwin was not exactly a bad 
man, for though he would never injure, 
at the same time he never would bene¬ 
fit another. Like most worldly-minded 
men he thought it no crime to take the 
last farthing of his due, though, in the 
present instance he leli the orphan of 
his former friend without a home; yet 
he flattered himself he had acted 
justly,—acted as a man of business,— 
for the honour of humanity let us hope 
that all claiming that designation act 
not so ! The afflicted Julia would have 
flown to comfort her frietid on tlie first 
news of her bereavement, but this her 
wary parent forbade; fearful, lest he 
might entail inconvenience on him¬ 
self by such a step. Little did he know 
the proud spirit which he imagined 
would stoop to be relieved by him. 
Julia’s was a gentle, nay, even timid 
character; and yielded—only obtaining 
by passionate entreaties, the hard wrung 
permission to be allowed to pay anony¬ 
mously thirty pounds a year out of her 
own private allowance—to cease on 
Ellen's marriage—^the latter clause her 
father added. Poor Ellen!—she was in¬ 
deed alone; with prosperity all her 
jriends had apparently deserted her. 

Ellen soon exhibited herself as a wo¬ 
man of no ordinary mind ; her father’s 
judicious culture had eradicated much 
of her early sensibility and given that 
tone of dignified independence to her 
character which he had so often endea¬ 
voured to inculcate. Stimulated at 
first by high-mindedness to avert even 
the shadow of l>lame from the memory 
of her parent, she had exerted her¬ 
self, but that stimulus gone, she sunk 
into apathy. 

Some months after this, EUen was 
seated in the poor but neat chamber of 
a small cottage in the vidnity of Lan¬ 
des), where her annuity, with the 
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strictest econciny, might furnish her 
with the means of a humble existence. 
The ^ehades of evening were closing 
around when her landlady knocked at 
the door, saying that a man with a child 
wished to see her. There was a slight 
pause;—the tremulous voice of age 
seemed anxious to convey words of 
consolation—the door again unclosed, 
and an old man entered, leading in a 
child in deep mourning. 

He gazed a moment strangely around 
the room, then produced a letter, say¬ 
ing, in a tone of inquiry, “ Miss Eve- 
lyne ?” Ellen saw not the look, but 
caught the letter; she thought of 
Darnley—alas ! again disappointment; 
she read as follows :— 

“ Ellbn Evelynb,—a voice from 
the grave -now addresses you;—and 
Lucie Tyrrel, your poor mother’s friend 
feels she shall not appeal in vain to the 
rich heiress. Oh! no, I am dying, Ellen; 
the preserver of my child will tell you 
of my fate. When I last saw you, you 
loved me with a child’s love,—bestow 
that affection on my poor girl—be kind 
to Florence, she has been used to love; 
—chide her not if she weep for her 
Italian home—the skies of England 
may seem cold and drear.—Oh! 1 am 
very weak, I can write no longer—^but 
I pray for Florence, and I pray for you. 

"Lucie TYauEii." 

Ellen’s eyes swam in tears as she 
perused the above, for she well remem¬ 
bered her mother’s beautiful friend; 
and with looks of sympathy she turned 
them on the orphan, who, with a cry of 
passionate sorrow, flung herself on the 
bosom of her new protector. Her his¬ 
tory was soon told; her mother had 
been deserted by a profligate husband, 
and with her last breatli she had con¬ 
signed her fair offspring to a stranger. 

A bed was -hastily arranged; and 
having seen the weary traveller at rest, 
Ellen returned to her humble sitting- 
room to arrange plans for the future. 
When Florence arose, her first act 
WHS to throw her arms round Ellen’s 
neck, and with mingled smiles and 
tears sob forth her gratitude. A short 
time sufficed to make them acquainted 
with each others’ past sufferings and 
present position, and each succeeding 
day found them more and more at- 
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tached. The beautiful and romantic 
land of the orphan’s birth—that land of 
genius and talent—had seemingly in¬ 
spired her; she painted remarkably 
well for her extreme youth, and was no 
mean proficient in music. Ellen, since 
her mother’s death, had abandoned the 
practice of both these enchanting arts, 
but to please Darnley and add to their 
insufficient means of existence, had since 
assiduously cultivated them, and their 
kind landlady now found means to dis¬ 
pose of their drawings in her weekly 
journies to London. Florence however 
did not know this, nor suspect the deep 
gratitude she owed Ellen; and the 
gleam of a lamp from the cottage win¬ 
dow told there was one within who 
watched through many a long and 
dreary night to rescue her from the 
extremity of want. 

A long-expected letter came at length 
from Darnley, who had been detained 
by illness on the road to Rome, but was 
now in the Eternal city : he wrote of 
his travels, hi? impressions, his hopes 
—and Ellen felt happy. Part of the 
letter she read to Florence, for it was 
of Italy ; and the child’s eyes bright¬ 
ened and her cheek flushed as she 
listened to the praises of her sunny 
clime. There were the germs of pas¬ 
sion in that young heart, it needed but 
the enchanter's wand to call them into 
being. "You will sing to-night, Flo¬ 
rence,” said Ellen, “ we must be gayer 
now, dearest.” 

The young girl obeyed, and took 
up the guitar—the only thing which 
had been saved from the wreck of 
former splendour, because it had been 
her mother's, or because Darnley had 
touchM it on the last night they met 
had it been hallowed ever since. Seat¬ 
ing herself on a stool at her feet, in 
a low sweet voice she sang some sad 
Italian airs; and Ellen taught her 
Darnley’s favourite songs.- Florence 
was an apt pupil, and her heart yearned 
to those who loved her native home. 

Time passed—and at long intervals 
letters came from the traveller: he 
wrote with confidence of his future des¬ 
tiny, told how he was laying in store for 
a high name in his own land—owned 
he had been extravagant—and was re¬ 
turning impoverished. He had then 
been absent upwards of four years, and 
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his last letter spoke of a soeedy retnrn, 
dwelt joyfully on their long delayed 
marriage, and Ellen wept blissful tears 
to tliink her darling Florence would 
soon have a more efficient protector, one 
fit for her extreme youth and beauty ; 
for although she had laid aside all the 
vanity of women in her lone situation, 
had covered her rich raven tresses 
with a plain muslin cap and assumed 
a matronly style of dress, yet the ex¬ 
cessive loveliness of Florence, with all 
her care, had at times attracted imper¬ 
tinent curiosity and bold admiration. 

Oiir heroine’s beauty, it is true, was 
faded; sickness, sorrow, long night- 
vigils, and, more than all, the soul- 
withering blight of hope deferred had 
left traces of their presence, and few 
could have recognized in the pale, ema¬ 
ciated, yet intellectual being before 
them, the lovely blooming girl of some 
years back. But to Florence—every 
sun gave new beauty, and, as with 
the bright spirits of youth she would 
joyously carol forth soihe snatches of 
old romance, Ellen felt she was indeed 
a being to be loved. 

One evening, being unusually de¬ 
pressed, she called Florence to her side 
and bade her sing. The young gi»l in¬ 
stantly put aside her drawing, and seat¬ 
ing herself as usual, at her feet, began 
a gay air of love and chivalry. 

“ Not that one, my love, to night,’’ 
said Ellen, “ sing something sad." 

Florence took up the guitar, and 
sang, in soft, sweet tones, an air she 
had often heard her benefactress mur¬ 
mur. It was the last song from the lips 
of Darnley, and the attentive girl had 
caught both the words and melody. 
Sinking back in her chair, Ellen lis¬ 
tened to that pure rich voice of silvery 
intonation, uttering those dearly-loved 
words, and her tears fell slowly and 
chilly on the white hands that rested 
lis.tlessly on her knees: a thousand 
thoughts of past happy times came 
rushing o’er her brain : she gazed in¬ 
tently on the fair face of Florence 
shaded by the thick sunny curls that 
fell carelessly on her neck and almost 
dared to envy her youth and happiness. 
The last note of the singer had scarcely 
died away, when the door opened hastily, 
and a stranger stood before tliem—yet 
not a stranger, the joyful cry of Ellen 
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told who it was; yet still, for the moment, 
Darnley remained as if petrified, and 
the next Ellen was folded to her lover’s 
heart Florence soon retired' to her 
chamber, and then began explanations 
on both sides, interrupted only by irre¬ 
pressible expressions of affection. 

Ellen had never named her altered 
fortunes, or spoken of her loved charge. 
Had she told him of her poverty, it 
would have been an instant summons 
to him to return j delicacy therefore 
forbade her doing so: she could not 
even speak of her young inmate, for 
converse upon exterior objects once 
begun, she would have been forced to 
have explained how their time was 
spent and their pittance earned, nor 
did slie write as if she were still in 
affluence. Yet at this moment the past 
was as a tale that was told, and Ellen 
smiled through the tears of bliss that 
would not be repressed, and her dark 
eyes brightened as she read unaltered 
love in his—listened to his plans for 
the future, and his promise of adapting 
the orphan girl as his own. 

It was late when Darnley quitted 
the cottage, but he left hope and joy 
behind. We must now follow him and 
endeavour to trace his feelings. That 
morning he had landed in London, 
and after much difficulty succeeded in 
tracing Ellen; wondering how her fa¬ 
ther’s death could have caused this 
change of dwelling, for he had never 
even dreamed of her being reduced 
to poverty. On entering the cottage he 
had lingered a few moments at the 
door; he knew Ellen to be an accom¬ 
plished musician, although he had 
never heard her perform; and as he 
listened to the rich music of the gentle 
voice that met his ear, breathing his 
own words and melody, his heart told 
him it was his own beautiful Ellen. 
As the last note died away he opened 
the door, and beheld—not her, but 
another, whose beauty might more than 
equal a poet’s wildest dreams—for the 
light fell full on the bewitching face 
of young Florence, whose deep and 
spiritual blue eyes glittered with tears 
as she gazed on the wan face of her 
protectoress in premature age, increased 
by her dress; for the mourning worn 
for her father was now old fashioned ; 
whilst Florence wore white, and had 
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that da^ plaJrfuUy twined some early 
dowers in her hair. The contrast was 
too much for one like Darnley; he had 
been too short a time intimate with 
Ellen to love her solely for her mental 
perfections; and^ unknown to himself, 
he had been caught by her beauty— 
that beauty now almost gone: and 
though his fickle heart quivered be¬ 
neath the sunny gaze of loveliness—^ho¬ 
nour, feeling, every thing spoke against 
a change, and he strove to banish from 
his mind the syren who had more than 
charmed him, or else think of her with 
brotherly regard. 

Day after day saw Darnley a frequent 
guest at the cottage; he instructed Flo¬ 
rence in painting, and fascinated her by 
his tales of Italy. The young and in¬ 
nocent girl listening to the magic of 
a voice formed to charm, drank in 
delicious poison ffom his radiant eyes, 
and unconsciously before long yielded 
heart and soul to her dangerously at¬ 
tractive friend and instructor. 

Ellen was strangely blind to all this; 
she looked on Florence as a child, 
Darnley too was twice her age—alas ! 
she remembered not that there is more 
danger, as there is more flattery in 
the attention of a man older than 
the woman, and that even youth which 
seemed a safeguard was the attractive 
spell which bound him to her rival. 
Time flew by, and Florence loved him 
with all the passion of her character, 
and before long, Darnley saw it too. 
Did he regret it? alas! no—his heart 
bounded wildly at the thought—chance 
threw them often together alone, and 
be soon obtained a free confession of 
love from the blushing girl, and told 
her in return he should die if she would 
not become his. 

At first she heard him in terror, for 
his engagement to Ellen was no secret; 
but love stifled every pang of conscience 
—alas! what ties will not love link, or 
rend asunder! and one fatal night 
Florence fled to become the wife of 
Darnley, When Ellen awoke, the sun 
was shining brightly through the case¬ 
ment, and the sweet odour of flowers 
ascended like incense up to heaven. 
Some say there arises in the mind a 
presentiment of evil, like a warning 
shadow—though certainly not always ; 
for at the very threshold of misery, 
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the heart will bound with transport, 
and the veiled future be hailed as a wel¬ 
come guest; when any eye but that 
of the victim could have traced the 
dread features of sorrow and despair. 
Thus it Was with Ellen. The bright 
summer morning had communicated 
its gaiety to her for the first time for 
years. She arranged her beautiful hair 
without a cap, twisted some white roses 
’mid the curls, and, for an instant, lin¬ 
gered with pardonable vanity before 
the glass; a happy smile parted her 
lips, and there was a bloom upon her 
cheek, a brightness in her eye which 
had long been strangers there. The little 
breakfast parlour was vacant, as it was 
very early ; and Ellen felt so very, very 
happy, she did not grieve to be alone 
awhile; at length the village clock 
struck nine—with a light step she ran 
up to the bedroom of Florence—gaily 
she entered—the room was untenanted 
—^the bed untouched—and on the small 
deal table a letter from Darnley I—yet 
no fear entered her mind—what could 
she fear ? almost unconsciously she 
opened the letter and read the following 
words:— 

" Dkar Eli.en,—Y our life has been 
one of self-denial and sacrifice; know¬ 
ing this makes me alone dare to address 
you ; for, believe rne, I suffer much to 
write thus to you ; but Florence loves 
me—yes, Ellen, I had gained that fair 
girl’s heart almost unknown, and when 
known, I could not hesitate,—alas I 1 
loved her in return. I feel I am not 
worthy of— I knew your high-minded- 
ncss—and felt you could tear a pas¬ 
sion from your heart when the object 
was upworthy—it is not thus with Flo- 
reiice-^she would die if I deserted her 
—she implores your forgiveness— I im- 
lore it for her—consider her youth— 
erextreme inexperience—pardon both, 
Ellen, and sometimes think kindly, if 
possible, of those whose grateful affec¬ 
tion will ever be your’s. 

“ Kecben Darnley.” 

Ellen read the above with fearful 
calmness, and as she came to the con¬ 
clusion her features gradually assumed 
the rigidity of marble; not a tear flow¬ 
ed, though her heart was shattered by 
the blow. “Aye she is fair, she is 
young," she murmured, ** I am neither. 
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Florence! FktfeneCii I did not 
deserve tins from yo®'!’ She raised 
her hands to her burning brow, where 
the oppression of madness seemed to be 
overpowering her^ atul coming in con¬ 
tact with die rosea, with ghastly laugh 
she tore the flowers from her hair,'her 
heart felt as if freezing into ice; seeds 
of hatred, bitter and dark, were planted 
in that hitherto pure mansion; then 
memory returned, and throwing herself 
on her knees and raising her eyes to 
heaven, she repeated those beautiful 
and impressive words, “ forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them who tres¬ 
pass against us." Then she tried to 
think kindly, tried even to forgive; 
and she did both, but it was many 
months afterwards—after rising from a 
bed of sickness, on which her very life 
had been saved by her kind landlady 
who loved her as her child—and al¬ 
though Ellen felt it would have been 
better for her had she died, yet she 
was patient. 

Three years had now passed away 
and often had Ellen sought to obtain 
information of the fugitives, for she 
feared they were in great jioverty— 
b'lt all her endeavours were useless. 

About this time Julia Selwin died, 
and the harsh old man, her father, was 
left entirely alone, for he had never 
made a friend; mourning his child¬ 
less lot he thought of Ellen, and re¬ 
solved to make reparation to her: for 
the old miser shrunk from the thought 
of dying with a grasping hireling to 
close his eyes. Accordingly he sought 
Ellen and offered to make her his heir¬ 
ess if she would live with him, and, 
by her kindness, cheer a home death 
had rendered desolate. Poor Ellen read 
the letter and sadly smiled ; over her, 
also, the blight had passed, a blight 
worse than death—ingratitude from 
those loved and trusted ! Still she ans¬ 
wered kindly, though proudly per¬ 
chance ; and forgivingly declined his ge¬ 
nerosity—again he wrote and implored 
her consideration of his offer : and here 
for the present will we leave her and 
follow the absent Florence. 

The day had been dark and tempes¬ 
tuous, and the loud roaring wind had 
at length subsided into sullen moans, 
yet heavy gusts swept by at lengthened 
intervals; the fleeting clouds passed 
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rapidly under the moon, whose beams 
vainly strove to shed their influence on 
the inmates of a wretched hovel the 
last of the long village of A***. The 
dwelling was dreary and comfortless, 
being absolutely destitute of furniture 
of any kind save an artist's easel and a 
low bed, on which lay a child reduced 
apparently to the last extremity by 
hunger! The light that streamed in at 
the uncurtained window disturbed the 
sufferer as with a low moan, he turned 
his head away. “ He will die, oh ! God 
—he will die!" exclaimed a female 
who, until now, had knelt utterly mo¬ 
tionless by the couch. '' Is there no 
help?" and she wrung her hands in 
agony. The person thus addressed 
came suddenly forward ; high intellec¬ 
tual beauty could still be traced there, 
although the countenance was much 
changed by care and suffering; yet the 
expression of the features was proud 
and unbending—^the eagle eye did not 
soften as he gazed on the sufferers, 
though his heart was bursting—no, it 
blazed wildly, nay, almost fiercely, as 
he answered in a deep hoarse tone of 
frightful calmness:—“ If there is a God 
in Ileaven my boy shall be saved !’*— 
and pressing his fevered lips to the 
cold cheek of his young wife he snatch¬ 
ed up a pistol and left the hut. When 
Florence—for it was indeed she—^found 
herself alone she resumed her kneeling 
posture by the bed; where the agony 
of the last few days appeared to have 
numbed every faculty save thought for 
the safety of her boy; she heard her 
husband’s words vaguely, they seemed 
to promise life for him, and she noted 
not the desperate look and action that 
accompanied them. 

The night wore wearily away; still 
Reuben came not: the grey light of 
morning dawned and the infant had 
sunk into a broken slumber; it was a 
sad sight, that young—ahnost girlish 
form motionless beside the dying boy. 
At length the latch of the door was 
raised, so one entered—and in his pre¬ 
sence there was hope. 

“ Oh ! Reuben, dear Reuben,” ex¬ 
claimed Florence, as a long-stifled 
groan burst forth at last! but her eye 
fell and her cheek blanched to a more 
deadly whiteness when she saw her 
visitor—’twas but one moment, the 
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mother mastered all other feelings— 
shame was-forgotten as, sinking at lier 
feet with clasped hands, she shrieked 
out—" Ellen, Ellen Evelyne save his 
child, .he is starving!" 

h^en stood one moment motionless, 
■she had been prepared for much misery, 
but'not for such a sight—^yet her calm 
dark eye rested coldly on the still beau¬ 
tiful, although most wretched mother, 
as, sweeping past her, she approached 
■ the bed, and for the first time saw the 
infant. Her heart beat.with woman’s 
feeling at the sight of the child of him 
she had so fondly loved, yet neither 
word nor look betrayed her—and with¬ 
out exhibiting hope or anger she slowly 
left the cottage. As the door closed, 
Florence started up wildly; and a 
vague dread entered her mind that she 
was abandoned by all; then she called 
to mind Ellen’s kindness, and her heart 
bitterly reproached her—she had blight¬ 
ed all her happiness—she, the child" of 
lier bounty, had blasted every hope and 
printed premature old age on the noble 
brow of her much injured friend. And 
had she herself been happy no; no, 
j)overty and remorse had been their 
inmates ever since her marriage. 

A few’ minutes passed thus, seemed 
to her as hours j exhausted nature could 
bear no more, and shortly afterwards 
the mother lay senseless by the child! 
Many an hour now passed away in 
utter oblivion; and when Florence re¬ 
covered her senses a bright fire burned 
in the grate, warm coverings were on 
the bed, and the child, on Ellen's knee, 
was taking some light food that she 
kindly administered to him. Florence’s 
first movement was to regain her boy ; 
and, as Ellen carried him to her, he ex¬ 
tended his arms and smiled on hie mo¬ 
ther w’ho pressed her recovered darling 
to her heart, and in tears of joyful 
gratitude sobbed forth her contrition 
for the ungrateful part she had acted. 
Her faithful friend now soothed her 
w’ith fond caresses to take food of which 
she stood in so much need. The child’s 
health was soon restored, attention and 
nourishment were all that was requi¬ 
site ; but with the mother the case was 
different; her past misery had enfeebled 
a never strong constitution; added to 
which, remorse and dread, uneasiness 
for her husband, stretched her on a bed 
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of sickness, for none dared to tell her 
the rumours respecting him, and she 
still whispered hopes she herself felt 
not. 

When Pamley rushed from the cot¬ 
tage, deswration in his heart and mad¬ 
ness in his brain, he unfortunately 
encountered a traveller: to stop him 
and wildly demand his money was the 
affair of an instant; the man hesitated, 
and he dischai^ed his pistol in the 
frenzy of the moment: as his victim 
fell, recollection returned and he hur¬ 
ried madly from the spot. The wound¬ 
ed man crawled to the nearest habita¬ 
tion, alarmed the inmates, and by his 
description of the assasrin, suspicion 
turned on Darnley, the proud stranger 
who had long excited ^e curiosity of 
the villagers. In a wood near his own 
dwelling Darnley had concealed liim- 
self that night, whence he saw many 
enter the cottage in search of him, 
whilst his poor wife lay insensible after 
Ellen’s first visit; this also, to his asto¬ 
nishment, he had seen, and relieved 
from immediate fears for those beloved 
objects, for their sakes he fled to Lon¬ 
don, hoping in that large city to remain 
unknown until the stranger’s fate was 
decided. The eve of the day on which 
Ellen discovered Florence w'as the one 
on which _ she reached the village, 
whither she had, through some draw¬ 
ings she had recognized, traced the fu¬ 
gitives ; from her inquiries she guessed 
that the proud strangers were her for¬ 
mer friends, heard of their poverty and 
was deliberating npon the best means 
of relieving their wants, when the 
frightful news of robbery and almost 
murder reached her: a secret presenti¬ 
ment trid her it was Darnley, and if so, 
what was the fate of her once cherished 
Florence? Ellen did not hesitate, and 
we have seen how her conjectures were 
realized. 

Every care was now bestowed to 
prevent the news from reaching the 
invalid until at least she had gained 
more strength; but one day, during 
her momentary absence, a neighbour 
entered, and unfeelingly told poor Flo¬ 
rence she ought to be glad the man’s 
wound was healing and that her hus¬ 
band was only a robber instead of a 
murderer. Florence listened, aghast, 
with horror; this was the first intiraa- 
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tion of the fetal occutrence, and ere the 
tale Was ended she had swooned. Hm- 
upon the officious gossip left hastily, 
terrihed at what she had done. Flo¬ 
rence soon recovered and insisted on 
knowing all; Ellen, who had by this 
time returned, endeavoured to soothe 
her by assurances of tiie man’s perfect 
recovery and Darnley's safety. The 
blow, however, was struck; Florence 
never looked up again, and ere the 
young moon shone full in heaven there 
was a grave more on earth. 

Ellen and the orphan boy were left 
companions of each other—^the child of 
Damley smiled on her, and though 
every smile, so like his father’s, gave a 
pang to her heart, each proved a fresh 
link in the bond of love and pity, yet 
this new stimulus gave an impulse to 
her saddened life. A few weeks after, 
and Ellen sat beside a new raised grave, 
for in spite of culture the newly-planted 
flowers still drooped and showed they 
had not long perfumed that last bed of 
death. Reuben, the child, was chasing 
the wild bee, w'hen something appa¬ 
rently startled him, and he sought re¬ 
fuge in the arms of his protectress— 
how inexpressibly touching is the con- 
flding look of infancy ! As Ellen felt it 
her dark eyes glittered with unshed 
tears. 

“ Don’t cry, aunt Ellen,” said the 
child, for thus she had taught him to 
call her—“don’t cry; mamma cried and 
mamma left Reuben: are you going to 
leave him too?” 

“ Never, sweet boy, never, my dar¬ 
ling,” she replied, clasping him to her 
bosom ; “ but do you love Ellen ?” 

“ Oh! yes,” he said, looking brightly 
up, “ but Reuben loves mamma best ; 
mamma used to sing to Reuben, aunt 
Ellen never, never sings.” 

Ellen could not reply to the innocent 
prattle, and her tears fell heavily on his 
sunny curls. At length, “ mamma is in 
heaven,” she said, falling on her knees 
beside the grave, “ will Reuben pray 
for her?” 

The child knelt silently with her, and 
raising his little dimpled hands, said 
earnestly,—“ Reuben prays to go to 
mamma.” 

A groan of bitter anguish startled 
her, she raised her eyes—they encoun¬ 
tered—Darnley—and the boy with a 
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shriek of infantile' joy rushed into his 
fathe^.s arms. There Was prid^ as well 
as love in Ellen’s heart, and she would 
not, even in that hour of sorrow, have 
Darnley see she loved him as fondly 
as ever, she Vowed her head until 
her forehead pressed the cold, damp 
earth beneath which Florence lay. For 
a few moments the memory of the 
past, conjured up by that loved form, 
came rushing by as on the whirlwind’s 
wing—^then reason vanquished passion ; 
and raising her face she stood before 
him calm and motionless as a statue. 
But Darnley’s eyes were rivfeted on his 
boy, as he parted his golden curls and 
kissed his sweet blue eyes with passion¬ 
ate fondness. Ellen was again forgot¬ 
ten !—she, however, gazed on the fugi¬ 
tive and saw with horror traces of 
famine and despair on those, to her, 
matchless features. A sudden thought 
crossed her mind like lightning. “ Yes,” 
she murmured as a sad smile parted her 
lips—“ even that for him.” 

The child’s voice roused them both 
from their trance, and Darnley gazed 
on the devoted being before him with 
looks of deep and earnest gratitude. 

“ I dare not ask forgiveness, Ellen,” 
at length he said after a painful pause, 
“ one of us you have pardoned,” 
and his eyes fell mournfully on the 
low grave of his young wife. " I 
only implore your tenderness for my 
boy—I am a fugitive from justice now. 
I must if possible leave England; in 
anotlier land I may rise by my own 
exertions, and then I will reclaim my 
boy—will you protect him until then ? 
—there is none but you to help him.” 

“ On the grave of Florence I accept 
this dear, sacred deposit,” said Ellen; 
“ but,” she exclaimed, suddenly remem¬ 
bering the danger of his present situa¬ 
tion, “ on one only condition—to-mor¬ 
row night come privily to the cottage 
for we must meet once more.” 

“ To-morrow,” replied he, “ I will 
be with you ; until then, dearest, best 
of women, adieu and pressing his 
lips to the fair brow of his child he 
again fled to the woods, and the sad 
Ellen regained her home, vainly striv¬ 
ing to soothe the cries of Reuben for 
his father. 

The child having sobbed himself to 
sleep; she commenced the plan which 
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had so happily crossed her mind. Pride 
■would ever have prevented what shfe 
was about to do, had it only been for 
herself—but for them! oh ! woman's 
love will conquer much ! Engaging a 
village nurse to attend her boy for one 
day she instantly set off for London. 
The distance was trifling, yet it seemed 
a weary walk; she sought the residence 
of Mr. Selwin, found him ill and feeble, 
yet he hailed her presence ■with plea¬ 
sure and warmly urged her to stay. In 
a few words she explained her situation 
with regard to the child, and offered to 
agree to his wishes on two conditions 
—that Reuben was to reside with her, 
and she to receive five hundred pounds 
for immediate use ; to both the lonely 
man readily acceded, and in two days 
she promised to be with him. That 
night saw the last expiring struggle 
between pride ^nd principle ; the latter 
conquered, and for him who had cruelly 
deserted her she surrendered her vain¬ 
ly cherished independence. The next 
morning early, Ellen returned to the 
cottage; the day wore wearily away, 
although the birds sang and the bright 
sunbeams danced on the suface of the 
water and tinged the trees with golden 
light. Her heart was sad, for she was 
about to enter upon a new existence, 
to bid farewell, perhaps for ever, to the 
cherished object of her young heart’s 
first affections—and she gazed around 
the chamber in silent anguish. 'Twas 
there he had suffered much, there Flo¬ 
rence died; and taking the boy by the 
hand she wandered to the church-yard. 
Reuben did not play that day as usual, 
but sat silently and thougntfuUy by 
her side. An hour passed, but when 
she rose to depart, the child hesitated— 
Not yet, aunt Ellen. Papa will come 
perhaps; he came yesterday.” Before 
she could answer, the old grave-digger, 
who was close by, raised his keen grey 
eyes and fixed them inquisitively on 
Ellen; her heart almost failed her; but 
at that instant a beautiful butterfly arose 
from the flowers on the grave of Flo¬ 
rence, and flying before the child’s face 
almost brushed his curls, who with a 
gay bound darted after it;—Ellen gladly 
followed. At an early hour she put 
her loved charge to bed, and preparetl 
a sapper for her expected guest. About 
eleven a low knock was heard at the 
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window; pressing her hands tightly 
over her heart to still its wayward 
beatings she opened the door. It was 
the fugitive, looking worse than on 
the previous day. 

“ I have come Ellen,” said he in a 
hollow voice, “ to hear your conditions 
—to know if my child is to find a pro¬ 
tector in the only being I have ever 
injured.” 

“ Talk not of that, dear Reuben,’^ 
(she used the words of former days un- 
conciously) " I do take your child, he 
shall be to me as my own son, dread 
not his future fate; 1 am an heiress 
again, Reuben,” she added with a faint 
smile that played on her pallid features 
like moonbeams on the snow. “ My coni 
ditions are few, but I feared to trust to 
memory to-night; take this packet, 
read it when you are in a place of 
safety.” 

A deep flush suffused the haughty 
cheek of Darnley as a vague suspicion 
crossed his mind that the parcel contained 
money; his looks told her so and her 
own proud spirit for a moment rebelled. 
Would he not then be indebted to her 
who had sacrificed all pride for him ? but 
gentler thoughts came back as she re¬ 
membered his misery—“ Reuben,” she 
said, kindly taking liis burning hand in 
her’s, “ dear Reuben, we are parting now, 
perchance for ever! I never asked a 
favour yet—will you refuse the first ?” 

Ruben’s spirit melted beneath her 
gentle voice, and sinking on one knee 
Itefore her he pressed his lips to her 
hand and placed the packet in his bosom. 
The hour of parting was indeed come; 
slowly he approached the sleeper who 
smiled unconciously; bitter burning 
leaf's fell rapidly on the cluld’s face and 
disturbed him; opening bis eyes he 
perpeived his father and joyfully ex¬ 
tended his arms. “ Papa come home 
again I Papa kiss Reuben.” Again and 
again he kissed his boy and replaced 
him in his cot; he then turned to Ellen. 
Now indeed were her father’s lessons 
needful, not only to conceal but con¬ 
quer emotion, and outwardly all was 
calm. Darnley took her cold damp 
hand in his, she spoke not, moved not; 
he bent forward and imprinted his last 
kiss on her burning cheek, still she did 
not speak—her eye seemed fixed on 
vacancy—the clock struck midnight— 
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this roused her, ** Reuben, dear Reuben, 
farewell for your child’s sake!” she 
added hurriedly, stay no longer.” 
She "waved her hand towards the door. 


dne moment he lingered on the thres^ 
hold<~the next she was alone. That 
night Ellen spent in prayer. 

Darnley and Ellen never met again! 


RIVER EXCURSIONS.—No. 2. 


I summon ye forth on this bright summer’s day. 

The tide is propitious, the boat’s in the bay. 

The sailors look up as to chide your delay— 

Come away I come away ! 

There is not a wave the frail shallop to toss. 

But the lightest of zephyrs to waft us across 
The bright river, as green as the emerald moss— 

Come away I come away! 

See yonder fair headland ! w'e’ll land just beneath, 

Where its rocky brow wears its superb summer wreath 
Of the golden-eyed gorse and the rich purple heath— 

Come away ! come away ! 

We’ll plunge in the depth of that right royal vest. 

Oh I the heath-couch is sweet, when the weary would rest, 
And sweeter when shared by all those we love best— 

So away ! come away I 

When the mountain-breeze comes with its spirit of power. 
Away with our sloth, we will start from the bower. 

No matter how lofty the beetling crags tower. 

We are up and away ! 

We will thread thro’ the copses like birds on the wing 
Thro' glen and ravine like the roe-buck we’ll spring. 

And the foremost shall still make the wild vallies ring— 

Come away I come away ! 

We will pause on some rock where the sea-breezes blow. 
And watch the white gulls with their bosoms of snow, 

Till the boatmen’s hoarse summons comes up from below— 

Come away ! come away ! 


These lines I put together as I sat 
one fair morning on a dry stone in the 
bay waiting for my tardy companions, 
who at last came gaily tripping down 
the steep hill, and in a few moments 
we had embarked and were gliding 
along the water gently rippled by the 
sotlest of summer breezes. The har¬ 
mony of colouring was exquisite; we 
wanted only the harmony of sound to 
complete it, and we longed for the 
bugle or the hautboy or for some 
sweet, clear voice, to call forth the 
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echoes from the rocks. We talked 
of the Canadian boat-song, and of 
those enchanting snatches of melody 
which may generally be heard on the 
. Swiss lakes or on the majestic Rhine, 
and one amongst us dictated words 
for music, and called them a song for 
our river. 

Pull brothers, stoutly pull 
A hearty stroke and strong. 

The river *8 brimming full, 

, The passage is not long. 
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No breat^ upon the river 
Doth now its surface curl, 

Our canvass would not shiver 
Did we the sail unfurl. 

So, brothers, stoutly pull 
A hearty stroke, and strong. 

For he whose arm is dull 
Shall never join our song. 

Pull gaily through the water. 

Sea, see, how swift we glide ; 

Our boat we’ve surely taught her 
To mind not wind or tide. 

So, brothers, stoutly pull, 

With manly hearts and merry 
We’ll beat yon soaring gull, 

We’ll shoot before the ferry. 

Now fast the land flies by us, 
Fresh reaches open to us, 

Oh ! let no bark come nigh us, 
Tho’ hotly they pursue us. 

Then, brothers, stoutly pull. 

Till our oars are dripping showers; 
What care we for the breezes’ lull 
With arms as stout as our’s ? 

We crossed to the opposite side, 
floating gently in shore, close by the 
rocky banks from which the foliage 
dripped in the present state of the tide, 
allowing us to pluck the ripening ash- 
berries and the long tendrils of the 
honer-suckle. As we swept round a 
headland the land retreated so as to 
form a miniature bay, and a lovely 
scene it was. A broad ravine divided 
the rocky mountain, completely filled 
up by the most luxurious foliage per¬ 
taining to the charming woods of Garth. 
Uneven crags rose from the water gaily 
clothed with heather, and on the tops 
of eight of these pinnacles stood as 
many herons, their angular and most 
picturesque forms relieved against the 
blue and cloudless sky, and as motion¬ 
less as if the hand of man had carved 
and placed them there. They were 
probably waiting for the fall of the 
tide and were reposing atler their long 
flight, for I believe they breed many 
miles away, though they appear pretty 
constantly on our river at low tide, 
standing on the reaches of sand in pa¬ 
tient determination for the approach of 
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their finny prey. This brotherhood of 
eight, however, liked not our nearer 
approach, and, unfolding their broad 
wings reluctantly they arose with si¬ 
multaneous consent and flapped away 
into the woods beyond, whilst we 
gained the point of our destination and 
landed in a creek which leads to one of 
our favourite haunts. From the river 
it is not visible ; but pursuing the 
course of the clear brawling stream, 
we are led round a projecting rock and 
presently enter a bright, verdant, nearly 
level field, bounded by tliis crystal 
brook on one side, and from whence 
the view of Cader and the other moun¬ 
tains towering in sterile grandeur above 
the steep crags of the nearer ridges 
which are one mass of wood, is most 
admirable and exquisite. Many an 
hour may the botanist and naturalist 
while away here, unmindful of their 
lapse. Never have I seen in such 
abundance the splendid Jo as in these 
regions. I have counted more than a 
dozen all basking at once on the linger¬ 
ing flowers of autumn, their gem-set 
wings glowing and burnished in the 
sunbeams. Here one summer bred 
in numbers the graceful painted lady 
(pkpilio cardui) so capricious and un¬ 
certain in her visits. Here also have I 
seen a brood of the golden tinctured 
nyale, and the humming spbynx— 

" Whose drowsy sound 
Hums in the leafy covert round.” 

Beneath the shade of the abundant 
hazel may be gathered that most fairy¬ 
like of flowers, of unrivalled delicacy, 
the campanula hederacea, whilst abun¬ 
dantly the equally fragile but less shy 
anagallis tenella unfolds its veined 
blossoms from the moist couch of vivid 
moss Tvhere it loves to shelter. The 
circea lutetiana (enchanted night¬ 
shade) waves its weak stem and flowers 
minute from the stony soil, and the 
noli me tangere (yellow balsam) pro¬ 
fusely ornaments the recesses of the 
wood with its tender blossoms which— 

" Shrink from the touch with jealous care.” 

Here, too, we sometimes have come 
unexpectedly upon that plant of lofty 
beauty worthy in its rich and palmy 

S ace of a better tribute than the fd- 
iving;— 
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TO THE OSMUNDA REGALIS. 

Regalis ! ’tis a name befits thee wellj 
For thou in truth dost bear a lofty mien; 

And for the brow of sylvan king or queen 
No plume so meet that waves o’er brake or fell. 
Crown’d with thy towering stems—a magic spell 
To shield from evil influence—safe, I ween 
They sport amongst their leafy glades and green, 
Where with their elfin court they love to dwell. 

Dare I, presumptuous, pluck thy gifted seed ! 

That I, perchance, by it may hope to trace 
The steps and presence of the fairy race. 

As o’er the thymy mounds and banks they speed ; 

For sages say, ta’en in propitious hour. 

To show of secret things—thou hast mysterious power. 


The eye of the curious botanist may 
discover in the secret recesses of these 
groves, the tinyest of the race of ferns, 
but replete with elaborate workman¬ 
ship, the Hymenophyllum Wilsoni, or 
filmy fern, first, I believe, detected in 
Scotland. Delicate as is its structure, it 
is very tenacious of life, and I have pre¬ 
served it for many weeks in a cup of 
water amidst its protecting moss. There 
are many of this beautiful tribe peeping 
■from every rock and fissure, and many 
mosses too, vicing with each other in 
delicacy of fabric and intenseness of 
colouring. The golden rod (solidago 
virgaurea), is in gaudy profusion. 1 
have, though rarely, gathered the inula 
helenium (elecampane), and the mea¬ 
dows on each side the river display the 
handsome globe flower, or trollius Eu- 
roparus. All the hypericums are to 
l)c found—and a handsome race they 
are; and in spring the sandy promon¬ 
tories are gay with that pretty bulb, 
the vernal squill. The moist, boggy 
tracts abound with 

‘ The flower I love so well 
The odorous golden asphodel (narthecium 
ossifraguin) 

Which shines amid the mist and dtynp 
Like wandering Willie of the swamp.” 

And the rayrica gale scents every 
breeze with itsstrong aromatic odour. I 
have more than once met with the pa- 
paver cambricum ; but of late years it 
seems to have taken leave of its former 
locality. The rosa spinosissiinus, or bur- 
net, spreads lavishly over frith and 
meadow, afibrding, I suppose, its fa¬ 
vourite nourishment to that indolent 
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beauty the sphynx filipendula, and also 
to 

” Her who bears the crimson bar 
On a green field, bight Cinnabar.” 

” The stalks of pale Cotyledon 
Thro’ the old walls and fissured stone 
In sober vest the summer threw. 

Puts forth her spikes of faded hue.” 

attended by the garnet studs of the 
bossine telephium, one of our hand¬ 
somest natives. Another very beautiful 
plant which ornaments the bank.s and 
hedges is the geranium sanguineum, 
worthy, from its size and colour, of cul¬ 
tivation in the flower garden. In the 
autumn the delicately fragrant spiral 
ophrys (neottia spiralis) grows abun¬ 
dantly on the hills and also in the sandy 
meadows parallel to the sea shore, under 
tlie highroad, though I found it a mat¬ 
ter of difficulty to persuade a learned 
botanist (Dr. Stokes) of the fact. The 
rhodiola rosea has l^en found on the 
river banks, and the rubia peregrina on 
the friths, though by no means com¬ 
mon. On the high banks may be found 
that most delicate and lovely plant, the 
dianthus dioscorides, which tantalizes 
one with its bewitching beauty and with 
its inveterate determination of wither¬ 
ing and closing up so soon after its 
removal from its natural abode. It is, 
indeed, as if the pure unconfined at¬ 
mosphere alone was fit for its fragile 
and aerial tints, and as if we had no 
right to expect it could be transferred 
with impunity to air enclosed within 
four walls, and polluted by the presence 
of the human kind. 

But tedious the attempt, and vain, 
To note all Flora's rainbow train, 
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By the fresh breezes rudely kiss’d, 

Or nurtured ift the mountain mist. 

Or to the sun’s full blaze display’d, 

Qr lurking in the secret shade. 

Or cowering in the clifted stone, 

Or fed by chilly damps alone. 

Or floating on the restless brook. 

Or stealing o’er the mossy nook, 

Or clasping round the hazel stem. 

Or wreath'd round rock, like diadem. 

Or stamp’d as if by graver’s art. 

And of the very stone a part. 

I have here let my thoughts wander 
to the productions of all the seasons, 
without troubling myself to sort my 
flowery acquaintance under the respec¬ 
tive months of their appearance. In 
truth, as I wrote they grew in ray recol¬ 
lection, and as the most careless observer 
can hardly be far misled as to the times 
of their existence, it is perhaps sufficient 
to note that, in their due seasons, those 
I have mentioned are to be met with. 
In the town grows the largest standard 
fig-tree not only in the principality, but 
as 1 have been told in England; but 
though in healthy condition and abun¬ 
dant foliage it never bears fruit. I 
should think from the general mildness 
of the climate, the hardier sorts of 
grapes might be successfully cultivated, 
but the great obstacle to our vegetation 
is the \vind which blows with such 
tremendous force from the Atlantic, and 
a summer gale is quite as destructive 
as the cold blasts of winter. It often 
makes me grieve to behold its fatal 
effects upon the shrubs and plants. If 
the branches are not broken, the leaves 
are either stript off, or they are black¬ 
ened and destroyed as if by fire, but 
this is in fact occasioned by the friction 
which bruises them till the sap exudes. 

But this time we have been wander¬ 
ing amongst the woods and copses, up 
one steep heathered crag and down 
another, till emerging from the shadow¬ 
ing thickets, we stand in the open air, 
and are made sensible of an approaching 
weather change. The clouds have been 
collecting, and their fleecy folds dark¬ 
ening into a deep leaden hue, together 
with a portentous stillness in the air, 
and an oppressive sense of heat an¬ 
nounce the coming storm. Ever and 
anon the thunder muttered from the 
obscured hollows of the mountain and 
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died away in the valliez, and it was 
evident tnat some exertion would be 
requisite to enable us to reach oar 
home before the storm burst in its 
power. We landed in our bay whilst 
the skies still retained their burden, and 
there was something so peculiarly fine 
in the whole scene that although 1 care 
not to be beyond the shelter of a roof in 
these elemental commotions, I never¬ 
theless turned from my home, and pur¬ 
sued the road to D—, and from thence 
making my way to one of the craggy 
promontories on the river side, I seated 
myself on a rock to contemplate at 
leisure the thousand gorgeous effects in 
the heavens and on the eartli. I longed 
to be a painter—^not a modern—but one 
of those of the olden time, who seem to 
have drank deeper of the spirit of niiture 
than any in our days, who dashed their 
pencils boldly into the rainbow, or the 
reservoirs of the tempest, and trans¬ 
ferred the celestial glory of the one, or 
the sublime mysteries of the other to 
the canvas, with a power that stirred up 
the hearts and souls of all who looked 
upon them. At this moment I recall 
my speechless admiration the morning 
when I first stood before that exquisite 
Sjelvator which fronts you as you enter 
the first room (that is, containing pic¬ 
tures) in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
We had very lately passed the Cornice, 
and this picture at once renewed the 
memory of the magnificence of that 
unparalleled scenery. 'Phe exquisite 
transparency of the water which, al¬ 
though the hues darkened towards the 
shore, seemed to allow a yet more inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with its secret re- 
cess-es; the crystalline heavens; the 
rictfcolouring of the receding hills; the 
graceful and fantastic architecture of 
tower and convent crowningthe heights, 
the truth of the whole is so marvellous 
that^ was constantly arrested in my 
way by this wonderful picture, and to 
pass it I was forced resolutely to turn 
my eyes another way. But I am again 
digressing strangely. 

I verily believe that were the scene 
I would now describe to be transferred 
to canvas, it might be deemed unnatural 
and imaginary, and I confess that in 
our cold and sober-coloured clime, never 
before or since have 1 beheld so gor- 
* geous a development of colour. Bc- 
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neath the headland where I wai seated, 
and extending to the opposite shore, the 
water, of unusual clearness, was of that 
rich velvet tint which adorns the mosses 
of some sylTOn fountain, or decks the 
old roots of the forest tree. The whole of 
the mountains were wrapt in an intense 
yet bright purple fold which did not 
blend with the emerald of the water, 
but from the land line assumed at once 
the hue of royal splendour. The sum¬ 
mits of the five pointed C— were crowned 
with a deep dark flame colour, reflected 
from the sun which was setting over the 
C—hillsin agorgeous shrine of crimson, 
and which seemed besides to hold some 
mysterious comm unication with thclurid 
awful mass of clouds above, for from 


their thick volumes rolling slowly and 
majestically from all sides, and meeting 
there as at a centre, ffashes ofhghtning 
repeatedly quivered and quenched their 
arrowy fires in the green waters below. 
This most extraordinary and sumptuous 
display of colouring lasted for more 
than twenty minutes in the same mag¬ 
nificence ; then the darkening shadows 
of night gradually stole down and dim- 
.med it; and, as if the powers of the air 
had changed their purpose, they called 
off the fearful heralds of the storm, and 
the angry vapours dispersing, the sky, 
late in the evening, resumed its serenity, 
and the moon rode in her silver car 
along a cloudless heaven. ^ 


THE POACHER’S SONG TO THE OWL. 

Of all the birds that skulk by night 
Or fly throughout the day, 

Of dingy wing or plumage bright. 

Or pinion softly grey— 

There’s none so well that pleaseth me 
At midnight when I prowl. 

As she who hautnts the ivy tree-— 

'riie jolly old brown owl. 

She sitteth 'mid the leaves so green 
All day, and dares not budge. 

But blinks and winks her round bright e’en. 
As grave as any judge. 

She screeches out te-whit to-whoo. 

And scares the feather’d fowl. 

As if no friend to them tliey knew— 

The jolly old brown owl. 

But when the eve is grey and still. 

And deep the shadows fall; 

And when the numn sits on the hill. 

And night-birds waken all: 

Then up she gets from ivy bower, 

And peeping forth doth scowl. 

She loves, like me, the murky hoar— 

The jolly old brown owl. 

Stately she sails athwart the sky. 

And flaps the whispering air ; 

Oh, woe betide the buzzing fly. 

And beetle humming there. 

Still perch'd upon the old fork’d fir. 

Like monk in hood and cowl, 

She marks each little field-mouse stir— 

The jolly old brown owl. 
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When sottish Hodge » snoring laid, 
O’ercomc with nut-brown lue. 

He turns his sleepy head, afraid 
To hear her screech and waiL 
But I who steal the woodland through, 
And dread tiie mastiff's growl. 

Love well to mark thy whit-to-whoo— 

Oh ! jolly old brown owl. 

There’s much resemblance, wise ones say. 
Between the owl and me; 

Both shun the broad sun's tell-tale ray. 
And poachers both are we. 

Both skulk along to seize our prey, 

Tho’ gusty winds do howl. 

So like are we, by night and day— 

Oh ! jolly old brown owl. 

And with our gains, when darkness wanes. 
We hurry on our track. 

Before the morning's crimson stains 
Have lit the cloudy rack : 

1 to lone hovel hie me then. 

And quaff the brimming bowl. 

Thou to thy hole in silent glen— 

Oh ! jolly old brown owl. 


VAIN GLORY. 

FROM THG FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


Our life is like a crystal riU 

Nameless and lowly issuing from the rock ; 

While in the clear deep bed by nature scoop’d. 

As in a cradle, noiseless, calm, it sleeps. 

Flowers crown its bank with perfume, and serene 
The blue of heaven descei:^s upon its breast; 

But from the hill’s close arms escaped, when spread 
Its waves o’er neighbouring plains—^with river slime 
How swell its billows, and with bloated bulk 
Grow pale and putrid! From its shores recede 
The wonted shade, and but the naked rock 
Receives its fugitive waves. Cleaving new paths. 

The graceful windings of its parent vale 
It scorns to follow—but, 'neath arches deep. 

Rolling with haughty port, there gains a name 
As sounding as its surge. Still onward rushing 
With bounds impetuous, bearing in its path 
The ships, the tumult, and the mire of cities ! 

Each stream that swells its course another change— 

’Till, AWoU’n with waters various and corrupt^ 

Troubled, though ^eat, its bein^ vain resigning. 

In the sea’s breast it pours its pnde and ^me ! 
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ZAKAIA, THE DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT. 

AK XPIBODB OF TBE yiCKROTAX.T¥ OF HBaSMET ALI. 

{ Concluded from page 74.^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ismael raised the daughter of Malek 
Zibarra from her humble posture; he 
conducted her respectfully towards a 
yoting camel kneeling on the sand, ele¬ 
gantly caparisoned, and furnished with 
inflated skins and cushions of various 
colours, accommodated to the inequali¬ 
ties of its back, in order to moderate the 
shock of its jolting leap. Beside the 
animal's neck a young Ethiopian stood 
like a bronze statue, holding a fan of 
ostrich feathers. The chief of the 
negroes knelt whilst, assisting her to 
mount, he received the young girl's 
foot in his huge hand, and, as a mark 
of deference common in Egypt, pre¬ 
served the sand thrown up by the sole 
of her bfodequins. The camel was 
then led towards the centre of the ca¬ 
ravan. At a whistle from the leader, 
all was motion, and nothing more could 
be descried beneath the dun vault of 
night, save a long file of Arab steeds, 
gleaming lances, soldiers, and camels, 
fast disappearing amid a rude har¬ 
mony of clashing cymbals, mingled 
with the tinkle of camel bells, and the 
glare of resinous torches, which flung a 
shower of sparks on all sides. 

Mounted upon fleet Arabian mares, 
Ismael and I galloped along the flanks 
of the cortege. Eagerly accepting my 
proposition to join the caravan, he at¬ 
tached to my person a few Mamelukes 
of his guard, and recommended me to 
second pacific negotiations, should Ma¬ 
lek Zibarra succeed in subduing the 
other chiefs of tribes, so far as to induce 
them to enter upon a treaty. 

We speedily reached the exterior. 
boundary of the camp; Ismael raised 
himself upon his saddle-bow, saluted 
Zakaia by a wave of his hand, wheeled 
round his charger, and the next instant 
the numerous torches of the soldiery 
being extinguished in the sand, the du¬ 
bious obscurity of twilight enveloped 
us on all sides. 

Behind—before us spread nought 
but the desert. Solitude seemed 
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awakened, enlarged, and developed in 
all its grandeur; a pale line defined the 
horizon, causing its limits to stand out 
in distipet relief. The flat bed of this 
ocean of sand sank into deep hollows 
beneath our tread; the hoofs of our 
beasts were buried in the moving hil¬ 
locks of that far-stretching expanse 
which presented on all sides a soft and 
trembling arena. By degrees, the cold 
grey of the sky became blended with 
more decided tints; streaks of ^wn 
were quickly succeeded by gleams of 
light; the stars grew dim, the curtain¬ 
ing shadows were rolled away as by 
some all-powerful hand. Long rays of 
the most vivid colours inundated the 
firmament, the mists became tinged 
with gold, and along the line upon 
which our gaze was fixed, a jet of flame 
burst from a cloud of furnace-like va¬ 
pour. Then darting forth like the 
flash from the pan of a carbine, the sun’s 
rays ricochetted over the undulating 
solitudes, and graduidly across the 
white shoals of that dazzling sea, di¬ 
verged the faint, arcade-like shadows 
of some slender palm-trees. Twice, 
in a few moments, the sun seemed to 
febound along the earth, for the air 
being calm, and the moment favourable, 
the caravan plunged with increased ar¬ 
dour into the sandy sinuosities, and 
mounted again their western acclivities 
at full gallop. At length, from behind 
a group of ruined columns which rear¬ 
ed their tall shafts all blackened with 
dust, and set in an horizon of flame, 
the glaring orb took his steady course 
through space, appearing like the holy 
sacrament upon a tabernacle. At the 
whistle of the Nubian chief we halted, 
and whilst idolatrous soldiers and de¬ 
vout Mamelukes, alike inclined their 
bodies towards the east, silently mut¬ 
tering their several forms of prayers, I 
had time to cast a circuitous glance over 
the immense uniformity by which we 
were environed. Sun and space were 
rivals in splendour; here and there 
might be descried a terrified gazelle 
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Hying onwards with a series of prodi¬ 
gious leapSj or upon the summit of some 
near eminence, a huge buffalo stupidly 
examining us. The wide-strewn ruins 
greatly interested me ; but it was ne¬ 
cessary to proceed, and as we passed 
the crumbling colonnatle which first ex¬ 
cited my attention on the right, the ut¬ 
most satisfaction I could afford my 
eager curiosity was to raise myself for 
ten minutes in my stirrups, to behold, 
amid the intricacies of projecting rocks 
and confused piles of stone furrowed 
with luminous exhalations, colossal sta¬ 
tues seated! with hands upon their 
knees ; caryatides bent beneath enor¬ 
mous slabs, and ready to break under 
their weight: whilst, springing aloft 
to the sky, those melancholy granite 
obelisks towered above a nameless city 
wherein no longer dwelt the living— 
a sepulchre of past grandeur and pre¬ 
sent littleness—“ the lines of desolation 
and the sfones of emptinessOver 
all, too, the mocking hieroglyphic— 
of which every successive year the key 
is fondly thought to be discovered— 
that language of the lapidary, whose un¬ 
deciphered alphabet seems lost for ever. 

We travelled nearly the whole day 
under a vertical sun, with our shadows 
nailed, as it were, to our feet The pale 
and chalky flints of these interminable 
strands reflected a suffocating heat; 
we were, literally, upon the focus of a 
burning-glass: the atmosphere seemed 
of gas. The discouragement born of 
fatigue might have been readily divined 
by our rilence. The mournful-looking 
Mamelukes mutely interrogated the 
blazing sands ; more than one hesitated 
to advance, the dromedaries even seem¬ 
ed loth to go forward. Vainly was the 
pace of the caravan increased ; it appear¬ 
ed as though we were ever in the cen¬ 
tre of that inevitable disk. No breeze, 
not a cistern, not a tree; nought, save 
a dreary expanse, and that oppression 
which weighs down the eyelids. I 
felt momentarily bereft of all moral 
energy—life itself, was failing me. The 
monotonous noise, the wearisome tinkle 
of the bells adorning the trappings of 
our beasts was lulling me to a perfidi¬ 
ous slumber—more than once my eye¬ 
lids closed. One would infallibly allow 
one's-self to fall into that fatal lethargy, 
were it not that the ferocity of the na- 
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tives, who are ever on the alert to spring 
u^on the traveller, masters tlie mind by 
stimulating fear. Nevertheless, I had 
already become so prostrate as no more 
than mechanically to resist that intoxica¬ 
tion engendered of sleep and fire ; fe¬ 
verish fascinations were prefiguring in 
my brain the strangest phantasmagoria, 
when, suddenly a burst of joyful songs 
from our soldiers rose like a thunder¬ 
peal above the responsive clash of cym¬ 
bals, and the accelerated gallop of the 
dromedaries, happily conquering this 
vertigo, and informing me that the 
camels at last perceived the neighbour¬ 
hood of a spring. Fatigue was forgot¬ 
ten, and satisfaction beamed on every 
countenance. The caravan resumed its 
triumphal march—its military regula¬ 
rity ; and after having climbed emi¬ 
nences, laboured along flats, descended 
ravines, we at length descried the wel¬ 
come water bubbling up amidst a wootl 
of tamarinds, bannana, and palm-trees, 
from under a confused pile ofrock, over 
which, from base to summit, sprang 
blue lotos-flowers and the wliite-sbilked 
coloquintida. 

CHAPTER v. 

By an unhoped-for meeting which, 
under other circumstances, might have 
proved perilous to us, our band was 
strengthened at this spot by a small 
band of Caghaians, who, having from 
a distance perceived that it was for the 
most part composed of the Mamelukes 
of Ismael’s guard, had placed them¬ 
selves in ambush to fall upon the cara¬ 
van. The chief of the Nubians was 
the first who signalised them, after 
which, there was litttle more than a 
moment’s hesitation in the advance. 
The daughter of Malek Zibarra rode 
up to the foremost, and met with in¬ 
stant recognition; lances were conse¬ 
quently raised, and carbines again 
thrown back in the shoulder-belts. 
Slaves hastened to unburthen the ca¬ 
mels, construct tents in the shade of 
the palm-trees in the order prescribed 
by native custom ; and in quality of 
military commandant, I scattered sen¬ 
tinels upon various points, who were 
relieved every quarter of an hour. 

Whilst taking our repast under the 
grateful shade, we learned from these 
new companions that a few hours would 
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bring us to our journey's end. Malek 
Zibarra had caused hia armed ad¬ 
herents to follow him, and at that 
moment was mustering round him the 
maUhs of the surrounding tribes, who 
had coalesced for mutual protection. 
To match the consummate strategy of 
the Mamelukes demanded their con¬ 
centration. They were encamped in 
some villages but a short distance off, 
and a congress was about to be held at 
which extreme measures were expected 
to he decided upon. As such an accu¬ 
mulation of resentment might retard the 
lofty views of the pacha, and procras¬ 
tination prove utter ruin to them, 
Zakaia, already devoted to the interests 
of the son of Mehemet Ali, would not 
permit herself longer delay. At day's 
decline, therefore, at that moment (so 
well described % the modern Irish 
bard)— 

“ Wlien sinks the sun on .^fric’s shore 
That instant all is night"— 

When the glowing orb shot oblique 
rays through the fast-changing atmos- 
j)here and the dewy exhalations, con- 
centratiufg upon the sandy strata of 
these deserts, interposed themselves far 
and wide like a wall t)f amber between 
us and the sun, she urged me to order 
the song of departure to be struck up 
tliroughout the caravan. This signal, 
added to the hope of soon bidding adieu 
to the desert, was welcomed by re¬ 
sounding acclamations. The whole 
long night we wearied through tl^ 
solitude, and at the first glimpse of 
next morning’s twilight the wall which 
formed the outermost rampart of Malek 
Zibarra’s camp spread verdantly be¬ 
fore US- 

We halted, and a C.ighaiau was sent 
for\vard as .an interlocutor. He re¬ 
turned, atlcr having stipulated for 
certain hospitable arrangements ne¬ 
cessary to insure us safe reception. 
Zakaia, however, would not quit the ca¬ 
ravan and considered herself in the light 
of a hostage, for her presence amongst 
us was, effectually, our only guarantee. 
Still, it is but justice to add that to the 
most iraplaciible ferocity shown towards 
(heir enemies, these hordes of Abyssinia 
often unite a chivalrous respect for acts 
of confidence which flatter the African 
pride; nevertheless it was safer not'to 
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confide in it on the present occasion. 
But had the worst chanced, our carbines 
would have told with deadly effect 
upon these nearly naked and for the 
most part ill-equipped men. Their in¬ 
trepidity alone renders their onset dan¬ 
gerous ; they fight like wild beasts, 
without order or prudence, and are at 
the mercy of the slightest panic-terror. 
My Mamelukes too, proud of belonging 
to Ismael's body guard, although un¬ 
certain probably upon the issue of the 
adventure, were cautious of allowing a 
shade of doubt to be apparent by look 
or gesture, and especially occupied 
themselves in bringing, by brilliance of 
array, honour to tlieir general—shame 
to their adversaries. 

The importance of his rank among 
the chiefs of tribes retained Malek 
Zibarra within the encampment whither 
it was necessary for us to repair. He 
would not have it said that his dignity 
had been lightly compromised by a 
deference to Ismael’s emissaries. On 
our part it was essential to confine our¬ 
selves simply to the restitution of Za¬ 
kaia, and to remain, until fresh orders 
arrived, upon the extreme limits of a 
generosity void of all political character. 
Such then, at this juncture, was the 
position of affairs on both sides. 

Whilst our soldiers loaded their 
pistols and carbines, I traversed the 
ranks enjoining silence and attention to 
be kept by all. The solemnity of these 
preparations made every visage glow 
with courage and resolution. At the 
principal entrance of the little village 
we were received by a strong band of 
half-naked foot-solclicrs in short tunics 
scarcely reaching the knee—evidently 
boastful of their disproportionate luira- ’ 
bers; and here my slaves unloaded the 
camels bearing presents from Ismael, 
and by my orders the caravan erected 
its tents outside the Abyssinian forti¬ 
fications, a detachment remaining to 
uard the baggage. A body of Cor- 
ofan horsemen with drawn sabres 
placed themselves at the head of our 
Mameluke corps, and we penetrated, 
four abreast, at full gallop a double file 
of foot soldiers which in echelon order 
lined the road. The lances of the latter, 
stuck almost horizontally in the samI, 
formed right and left a sort of balus¬ 
trade which fenced off a turbulent 
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crowd of men, women, and children, 
that momentarily attempted to break 
through in their endeavours to get a 
better view of us. We were received 
by a salvo of savage shouts, stamping 
of feet, gestures of defiance, and Babel- 
like exclamations. The multitude 
thought at first that we had been taken 
prisoners. Notwithstanding the rich¬ 
ness of the oasis and its delicious vege¬ 
tation contrasted with the desert, the 
aspect of these people and their habi¬ 
tations is most wretched. The village 
was scattered along a valley, and our 
gaze wandered over an endless line of 
circular huts, built of brick or red and 
yellowish calcareous stones, surmounted 
by conical thatched Tioofs, enlivened at 
intervals by groups of magnificent trees. 
In the clear spaces at the foot of the 
mountains, bare from peak to summit 
and cleft by deep ravines, spread green 
meadows, over which horses were 
pasturing at large, dotted here and there 
with a few heavy-looking edifices. From 
their massiveness and dilapidation, these 
ruins—vestiges of chri.“tianity once lo¬ 
cated upon, but long driven from that 
fertile spot, now appeared at once the 
abode of lizards and desert chieftains. 
There was nothing markedly charac¬ 
teristic about the men save their colossal 
stature and general nudity. As for the 
women, the extravagant luxury of their 
jewels contrasted strangely with the 
indigence of their attire: rich bracelets 
were on their legs, thick rows of neck¬ 
laces encircled their necks, their hair 
was entwined with strings of pearls, on 
each finger rings in profusion, massive 
rings also decked ear and nose, whilst 
the only vestment worn was a strip of 
white or blue cotton twisted round the 
body and falling over the left shoulder. 
The children were entirely naked. The 
recklessness and prodigality of banditti 
might be traced in this blended misery 
and ostentation. I kept myself on the 
alert and hastened the pace of the troop 
with a view to deprive the horde of an 
evident disposition to assail it. On 
again beholding their chieftain's daugh- 
tei* they uttered shouts of joy, and spite 
of a shower of blows from lance-staffs 
and whips of hippopotamus-hide several 
women glided intrepidly under the very 
iaet of the Mamelukes. At one instant 
their enthusiasm wentas far as revolt, and 
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the restoration of order even to murder. 
Blood fiowed—soldiers were snfibcated 
in the press—women slain by sabre cuts, 
and infants trampled to death. Already 
had a shower of stones been furiously 
hurled at our heads, when a large body 
of horsemen, driving before them a 
mass of runaways who gave way right 
and left before our intrepidity, swept 
the entire space which separated us 
from the centre of the village, and we 
perceived, amidst a circular group of 
palm-trees, the immense rotunda of the 
grand council. 

The aspect of the council-tent was 
not devoid of a certain elegance. It 
was roofed by wide bands of cotton 
stuff, alternately white and blue, cross¬ 
ing one another diametrically from all 
points of its circumference and attached 
to a wooden pillar which raised the 
roof aloft and formed the centre of the 
rotunda. A gilded ball decoi-ated the 
cone-shaped summit, round whicli were 
united and fixed in narrowed ends the 
long triangular strips whose enlarged 
bases were fastened at intervals to the 
trunks of date-trees. In place of their 
tufted foliage, ostrich plumes had been 
substituted. Each interval of this pic¬ 
turesque colonnade was masked by a 
species of store, screened by the same 
unvarj'ing symmetry of w'hite and blue 
—the favourite colours of tlic country. 
The continued rustlings within causing 
an incessant trembling of the slight 
cloister, together with the low hum but 
ill shut in by the vast enclosure, and 
the prodigious number of black slaves 
standing motionless each with his hand 
upon the yataghsm stuck in his girdle, 
suffici’ently indicated an assembly of 
rmleks and the sanctuary of their de¬ 
liberations. ^ 

During the unavoidable.delay of the 
ceremonial, I had leisure to observe 
that beyond the palm-trees, the first 
avenue of which we had passed, a ring 
of soldiers was by degrees extending, 
with grave attitude and lances crossing 
one another as thick as the stalks of a 
cornfield. The features of the Mame¬ 
lukes, whose countenances I eagerly 
interrogated, wore a disdainful smile, 
and the grasp of eacli caressed the em¬ 
bossed butt-end of his fire-arm. It 
appeared to me, however, that these 
precautions were being taken in our 
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behalf, to serve as a barrier to the crowd 
whose tumultuous heads were seen be¬ 
yond all in tossing motion like the Nile 
waves through the reeds of a cataract. 
After all, it was not the first time that, 
with a small number of Egyptians in 
a similar crisis, I had fairly ridden 
over the heads of like masses, whose 
stupid courage proves invariably inef¬ 
fective, from their not being sufficiently 
civilized to make use of gunpowder. 
As a reserve, the horsemen guarding 
our baggage had received express orders 
to second us vigorously at the slightest 
signal, in case of snare or treason. 

CHAPTKR VI. 

At length six negroes, commanded 
by a robust Caghaian, came to seek the 
daughter of Malek Zibarra. Descend¬ 
ing from her camel, she leaned upon 
my arm, and placing my horse’s bridle 
in the hands of a slave, we made our 
way into the enclosure, the curtain of 
which a soldier raised with Ids lance- 
head to give us entrance. 

The fOMp-f/’tt'iVof the interiorpresented 
an extraordinary mixture of b.irharic 
riches and patriarchal grandeur. Alalek 
Zibarra, in all the luxury of oriental 
costume, with legs crossed upon crimson 
cushions, occupied the place of honour 
in the centre of a semicircle of maleks, 
his peers, not less magnificently arrayed 
and 8(|uatling also in the posture pecu¬ 
liar to Egyptians. Behind each malvk 
stood a group of negroes, and in each 
of these groups the principal slave bore 
upon his naked shoulder his chief’s 
sabre sheathed in a zebra skin scabbard, 
shod and ornamented with silver—sym¬ 
bolical of the laws of a deliberative 
council whereat reason, not physical 
force ought to preside. At their feet, 
below the platform, knelt black slaves 
between trays of sandal wood and an 
ivory sculptured receptacle for pipes, 
employed in cutting tobacco or mixing 
beverages. The rest of the rotunda, 
from the division of the central pillar, 
was separated by a barrier j and two 
sides of the avenue, which I traversed 
on entering with Zakaia to reach the 
assembly, were filled by numerous 
spectators, crowded together in parallel 
lines, ail anxiously standing on tip-toe, 
but keeping a respectful silence. 

Each of the maleks seemed solidtous 
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to r^ress, to the utmost of his ability, 
the unavoidable instinct of curiosity by 
an attitude full of hauteur and indiffer¬ 
ence. 1 could read upon those tawny 
foreheads the impatience which discon¬ 
certs, and the wrath which predomi¬ 
nates over equanimity. At the sight of 
his daughter, Malek Zibarra was ob¬ 
served to start. I watched a tear losing 
itself amongst his whitening beard. 
Zakaia made an attempt to rush towards 
him, but the Caghaian who acted as our 
guide kept her at a distance ; she ex¬ 
tended her hands and knelt on the 
grounil. 

" Whence comest thou in such a guise, 
young girl ?" cried Malek Zibarra, 
with a voice of thunder. “ Is it amongst 
the enemies of thy race that thou 
oughtest to cast off the garb of thy com¬ 
panions ? Who has permitted thee 
to tarry within the camp of Ismael? 
Oughtest thou to have been far from me 
when the accursed angel dishonoured 
a fatlier’s brow, by goading with the 
spur of terror his horse’s flanks to urge 
onwards his headlong flight? And 
Malek Zibarra's honour having been 
thus wounded—how, Zakaia, hast thou 
preserved thine own ?” 

Zakaia raised herself with dignity 
from the ground and drew forth the 
yataghan concealed in her bosom. 

“ How have I preserved it, my 
father?—I have thrice stained this 
weapon with Mameluke blood. Three 
soldiers’ carcases, slain by a girl, are 
extended upon the shore of the Nile. 
The steel does not belie me—behold its 
rust!” 

An approhative murmur circulated 
throughout the assembly. 

“ Yet wherefore happens it that thou 
.-“turnest hither under the protection of 
those whose brethren thou hast slain ? 
Lie not, young girl; there are eyes 
here around thee which fathom the 
soul; judges to strike the child who 
deceiveth.” 

“ My soul wears no veil—I know 
neither fear nor deception. If the son 
of the Egyptian, to whose feet force 
dragged' me, had laid a sacrilegious 
band upon me, not hither should I have 
come to seek a judge—I should have 
adjudged myself.” 

Zakaia, the crime is in the violence 
•—where there hath been no compliance, 
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honour takes refuge in indignation. It 
is something to be pure in the eye of 
heaven, and a virgin before thy maker.’’ 

*‘l am a virgin—before both God 
and man!” 

“ Then is it a miracle, my daughter, 
for which praise must be rendered to 
heaven; since it has caused respects for 
a feeble child to descend from its sanc¬ 
tuary into the soul of our most cruel 
enemy.” 

“ He is not our enemy !” replied the 
maiden, with ardour; " for if he wields 
the sword with might, he raises it re¬ 
gretfully against his brethren; and to 
liis spirit—jealous of glory, a thousand¬ 
fold loftier than that of the battle-field 
—victory is but a means of generously 
fertiliaing in these deserts the germs of 
peace and arts so cherished by the rest 
of the world.*' 

“Wherefore speakest thou of arts, 
and of peace, young girl impetuously 
retorted a sexagenarian matek : “ hast 
thou, since quitting the cradle, seen 
aught of that remnant of the world, 
save soldiers, or trafficking travellers ? 
The last are vile Jews from Europe, 
crawling hither to occupy themselves, 
like miserable pilferers devoid of cou¬ 
rage, in bartering the gains of usury so 
familiar to their race, for our treasures 
acquired by bravery; the others are 
villains gorged with gold at home, and 
who, when we are absent in pursuit of 
slaves amongst the mountain-holds, 
come in numbers, with stealthy march, 
insolently to steal our children, and de¬ 
vote them to a life of slavery. These 
call themselves merchants—they are but 
cheats. They brag of courage, and 
make use of a fire-weapon—the weapon 
of the coward, which protects fear, and 
kills with an invisible blow, the enemy 
who defies them to equal combat. They 
arc thieves and assasins, and wc must 
exterminate them. Heaven is with us. 
The peace they proffer is a snare ; the 
arts of which they boast—a fraud. 
They may seduce women—but men 
tlespise them. ” 

A general shout of approbation 
saluted this speech of tlie old man. 

Neither seduction nor fraud is 
here,” rejoined Zakaia, “who dares 
doubt when I speak, and Malek Zi- 
barra believes me ? When white hairs 
cover a foolish head, reason must speak 
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through the organs of the young. I 
kneel here only to ray father. If Jews 
have robbed you by trickery, you have 
robbed by violence; if they carry away 
your children into slavery, you also 
hunt down mankind. * As ye do, so 
shall it be done unto ye,’—Ismael hath 
taught me thus, hly mother was native 
of a clime of which thou knowest no¬ 
thing, although thou art full of years. 
Often during the cool nights of the de¬ 
sert, as I grew up curious and affection¬ 
ate, she discoursed to me^ whilst be. 
wailing her captivity, of magic songs, 
of things of another world, the freedom 
of peaceful modes of life, the labour 
which effects miracles, the seas subser¬ 
vient to man, and drawing clo^r fra¬ 
ternal bonds between countries se¬ 
parated the entire distance of the 
rising from the setting sun. Ye are 
not what ye believe yourselves to be. 
The angel who enlightens the soul, has 
not yet had leisure to detach for you 
even one of the rays from his effulgent 
diadem. Your very industry is barba¬ 
rous—necessaries are even wanting to 
you—and the proof offers itself to me at 
this instant, for your arms arc less 
powerful than those of a neighbouring 
people. Yon malek was upon the 
point of assuring me that we ought to 
choose sides and measure them against 
one another! Thus, doubtless, ought 
the gazelle to address his neighbours 
when hunted by the spearmen. Still, 
it is not, I believe, the privileged 
creature of heaven—intelligence is re¬ 
fused it, and to look upon your faces, 
one would take you to be men.” 

One of the chiefs extended his 
hand — 

“ Is it thus complaisantly to hear a 
girl insult our sacred customs that Ma¬ 
lek Zibarra has convoked us around 
him ? Is it not time to avenge the still 
smoking blood, and put an end to this 
insensate giibble of inexperience against 
wisdom—of the child who knows no¬ 
thing, with the old man who knows all 
things ?” 

Malek Zibarra threw a savage glance 
upon him who had last spoken :— 

“ 1 as little counted u}>on your aid at 
the commencement of war, as your 
counsel toward ray extrication from the 
crisis in which your desertion has left 
me. This check is not my disgrace but 
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your’s. Alone “liave I stayed, for ten 
whole days, the army of Ismael; and, 
when at the last I had reason to expect, 
as the reward of my efforts in this un¬ 
equal struggle, that you would arrive 
from far and wide, at the head of your 
bands to succour me, you now appear 
to have come merely to deliberate 
and dispute for the command. At this 
juncture, my troops will obey me only 
, us their general. They can make choice 
of the most skilful, W'lienever you may 
presetJt, as a title for preference, such a 
number of brave men amongst your 
followers as may equal those who joined 
my ranks when I required tliem. All 
of mine left arc here. But, thanks to 
your want of energy, I perceive only 
a single topic for discussion about 
which you seem interested—the truth 
of my daughter's words, and the con¬ 
ditions you would offer Ismael." 

“ Zibarra," fiercely retorted, he 
whom this bitter taunt seemed most 
directly to concern, “ you defend con¬ 
duct which no one blames, merely to 
find a pretext for separating your inte¬ 
rests from ours; and your first step 
towards the Egyptian is in this taken 
.against us—the trick is clear as day. 
Your daughter, doubtless, follows se¬ 
cret iastructions: hence it will be more 
candid to avow to us openly that she 
has arrived at this very moment the 
bearer of a mission from the Pacha.” 

“ I fear no man,” answered Malek 
Zibarra, laying his hand on his poig- 
nard. 

“ We are under the tent of delibera¬ 
tion,” cried the chief of the elders; 
“ hospitality is our due. Herein he 
who should shed one drop of blood 
would alike draw down upon his head 
the wrath of every tribe, and Heaven's 
eternal proscription.” 

Malek Zibarra lowered his flashing 
gaze, while for an instant a sinister 
smile curled his lip. 

“ Well!” continued the menaced 
malek, “ since it is only a question of 
command, and not to learn what posts 
ought to be assigned to our brave fol¬ 
lowers—since, instead of the grand plan 
of defence which we had hoped to have 
agreed upon, it remains but to create a 
chief amongst this assemblage of equals 
—Zibarra, perchance, will be satisfied; 
—our tribes await orders, their fighting 
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men are ready. Each of us can sum¬ 
mon his adherents to this spot, where 
rights shall be weighed and suffrages 
reckoned. It needs but a few hours 
longer for our titles to be made appa¬ 
rent. Henceforward we will not longer 
weigh against our independence, the 
privilege of electing the most worthy 
from amongst us all—in other words, 
the least suspected.” 

“And what will ye do, already di¬ 
vided as ye are, against the artillery of 
Europe which Ismael brings in his 
train ?” interrupted Zakaia. “ Oh ! 
how noble is that blind bravery which 
stupidly brings itself, and obstinately 
delivers up whole countries to exter¬ 
mination merely to save the honour of 
brig.andagc ! I know the hatreds, un¬ 
extinguished by time, that are rapidly 
aw'akened amongst the tribes at the 
voices of their mateks. The signal to 
rouse them has been given. Your 
united masses may still resist; but dis¬ 
united as they are, all will flee before 
the advancing conqueror, either from 
the edge of the sword, or by the spirit 
of vengeance which is secretly organis¬ 
ing its desertions. Crushed in detail, 
or traitors one towards another, behold 
your fate, and brave it!” 

The wrath of the assembly, aroused 
at this address, burst forth with incon¬ 
ceivable violence. All shouted toge¬ 
ther—blit the sexagenarian orator stop¬ 
ped further explosion for a space by 
resuming, with much craft and great 
solemnity, his harangue. 

“ Malek Zibarra, are we here at the 
mercy of a child where the gravest 
tremble to urge their advice? In the 
sanctity of his dwelling, during the 
enjoyment of peace, let the chief who 
cares not in his relaxation to retain the 
resolution of the man amuse himself 
with the songs of a young girl, and let 
her relate to him the traditions of pasj: 
ages, of which he has made it a task td 
embellish an excellent memory—no¬ 
thing can be wiser. Here those soft 
voices are banished—such timidity is 
unwelcome. In the hearing of cowards 
only is war railed against, and by rea¬ 
son alone ought bravery to be disarmed. 
Desire tliis beauteous child to remain 
silent—for thy argument will doubtless 
find more echoes in our breasts than 
will her discourses. Time is a precious 
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gift, and those nrho waste it ought to 
make reparation." 

“ It is you/’ replied Malek Zibarra, 
*'who have sought what has come te 
pass, and I am not surprised at it. 
Your defiance surrounds me. There is, 
I know, at the bottom of certain con¬ 
sciences resentmeifts which will not 
forgive me notice of their hesitation 
when I myself hesitate not. I have 
fought first—the glory of a bold resist¬ 
ance, in which I done have taken part, 
is sought to be tarnished. One among 
you has demanded ,that the tribe shall 
be summoned—that matters should be 
explained before them:—they are now 
listening to us. The heads of families 
are before you. It was to invoke intel¬ 
ligence, you said, that they were sum¬ 
moned, that the purity of our efforts 
should shine forth side by side with 
our rights. "Who talks to me of mys¬ 
tery now.^ Is it when all arms are 
wanted that an eagerness should exist 
to thrust a word to every heart. True, 
my daughter has been frank—her youth 
is her excuse. Youth is a crime which 
expiates itself daily. Of what have you 
to complain .?—of being unable to make 
her a reply .'—attempt it. It ought to 
be easy for you—you, who have lived 
so long! Your white hairs testify your 
wisdom, and a child angers you! Be 
calm. I reserve what I may have to 
urge until I shall be less suspected of 
dictating her words.” 

“Befeat has left you captious,” coldly 
replied the most impetuous of the ma- 
leks ; " your resolution is troubled by 
it. During disaster one becomes super¬ 
stitious. Everything which recoils at 
the moment of the onset seems an inter- 
pu.sition of heaven. On again beholding 
the glittering lances of the tribes, and 
the warlike splendour of multitudes 
eager for battle, your energies will be 
regenerated—we must plunge into ac¬ 
tion. To-morrow, at sunrise, your camp 
will prove the terror of Ismael. Adieu! 
—reckon upon us, and you will rely 
more surely on yourself.” 

During this scornful address, on an 
imperceptible gesture from Alalek Zi- 
barra, a negro bent near his master, 
and having gathered a few words quit¬ 
ted the rotunda; all the maleks arose, 
and the conference was about to be 
broken up. 
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“ Is it this that the tribes expect ?" 
cried the chief of the old men with bit¬ 
terness :—” when you placed foot in 
this enclosure they implored heaven, 
whilst kneeling in the dust, and their 
prayers have re-descended-in blessings 
upon your heads like the dews of night. 
The wrinkles of wrath, however, have 
traced in the folds of your brows the 
vain debates in which you expend your 
prowess. The tribes will no longer 
hold faith ih you. This Ismael, whom 
you deem so dangerous, will conquer 
more easily through your own animosi¬ 
ties than by his arms. The insolent 
Mameluke will keep the booty wrenched 
from our hands. That is not all:—^the 
liberty of the tribes will perish. The 
bonds of confidence once broken be¬ 
tween the Caghaians and the maleks, 
both, trust me, will regret having cho¬ 
sen so many chiefs skilful in disputa¬ 
tion instead of one capable to conceive 
and act. If you abandon your duty 
will they not effectually be led to fol¬ 
low the banner of some more resolute 
adventurer, or basely throw down their 
arms because you have not known pro¬ 
perly how to stipulate for terms of 
peace ?” 

“ Thou hast spoken truly,” replied 
Malek Zibarra, whose manner had be¬ 
come momentarily graver, “ there would 
be excuse for revolt among the indig¬ 
nant tribes, were the power delegated 
to us by the votes of their chief fami¬ 
lies turned only to the detriment of the 
commonwealth. I foresee such extre¬ 
mity will be the offspring of our dissen¬ 
sions. We must choose without delay 
between peace and war, such is the law 
of the moment. To hesitate is to be¬ 
tray'’. These quarrels weary me. The 
interest of the tribes is at stake. The 
warrior who should wreak punishment 
upon our heads for the abandonment of 
this powerful interest, and who, by as¬ 
sumption of sovereign authority, would 
inspire in the breasts of all the strength 
of unanimous courage, would, indeed, 
appear great in their eyes. He would 
be so by a just title; he would be ab¬ 
solved of all our bloodshed—it would 
be a sacrifice for the safety of the terri¬ 
tory. Our grandsons would extol his 
name. His all-sacred mission of aven¬ 
ger w'ould, doubtless, soon, turn against 
the liberties of Abyssinia, and the ido- 
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iatry of the people would achieve the 
work commenced by hia boldness; but 
lofty designs justify usurpation, and the 
instinct of the mass lends itself to the 
accomplishment. The saviout* of a 
nation is at once its pride and its mas¬ 
ter-spirit; his sway depends upon his 
energy. Is it not true, ntaleks, that our 
choice lies henceforward between life 
and liberty ?—that we must either unite 
together, or expect to see emerge from 
our ranks some iron-hearted man called 
forth by circumstance ? and, on the 
strength of having trampled under feet 
your authority, which, grown feeble, 
expires in discord, he may then either 
treat or fight, whilst the anarchy of your 
resolves paralyses all promptitude of 
action ? Thy words, old man, have 
brought light upon us : thou hast spo¬ 
ken well and wisely. It remains, then, 
for us to do at this very instant what, 
perhaps, at the peril of our heads and 
of their future existence, the tribes 
would do when justly exasperated.” 

An almost universal shout of applause 
saluted the conclusion of this speech. 
A strange conjecture darted across my 
mind : it (piickly threw a dubious light 
upon the equivocal force of the consi¬ 
derations which, thus advanced by 
Malek Zibarra, h.td been so unani¬ 
mously appreciated. It seemed like 
the previous justification of a coup (fetal. 
One of the malckx, he whose irony had 
more than once piqued the pride of 
Zakaia, cast a stealthy and cowering 
glance at the intrepid aspect of his 
adversary. The whole assembly re¬ 
seated itself upon the cushions with the 
most profound confidence, and the tu¬ 
mult soon gave place to the deepest 
silence. 

The negro who had previously quit¬ 
ted the enclosure re-entered it, and 
touched his master’s shoulder. 

Malek Zibarra thereupon loudly clap¬ 
ped his hands. 

Suddenly, all the numerous curtains 
between the pillars of that vast rotunda 
trembled ; the white and blue veils were 
in the twinkling of an eye tom asunder. 
Malek Zibarra, with radiant counte¬ 
nance and sparkling eye, snatched a 
sabre from the hands of his slave. 
Through the intervals of the date-trees, 
glittered a forest of lances; negroes, 
armed with long scimetars, rushed in 
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one overwhelming torrrent upon the 
thunder-stricken assembly, slaughter¬ 
ing without mercy or distinction, the 
unguarded, and at first, defenceless 
maleks. Then cries of “treason" arose; 
the maleks faced about in a body, frenzy 
lent them arms, and the love of life 
performfd procligi^. Overcome by 
astonishment, Zakaia at the first rush 
threw herself before her father, against 
whom a considerable number of en¬ 
raged chiefs turned with sanguinary 
fury. But the young lioness had scented 
blood, and she quickly regained her en¬ 
tire strength of nerve ; her African na¬ 
ture developed itself. At the same time a 
deafening clash of C 3 rmbals mingled 
with the confused cries within, and an 
inordinate tumult which rent the skies, 
resounded from witliout. The name 
of Malek Zibarra was proclaimed by 
several thousand voices. Enthusiastic 
clamours without mingled with the 
groans of the massacre raging before 
ray sight. Zibarra’s armed Caghaians 
were interposed like an iron curtain 
between crime and exultation. Within 
an area momentarily narrowed, it soon 
became nothing more than a hideous 
melee —a braying crash of sabres bat¬ 
tering forth fiery sparkles; ferocious 
exclamations cut short by blows from 
the poignard; lifeless carcases rolling 
under foot; combatants locked in each 
other’s grasp, struggling, staggering, 
and tumbling over the arena, blood 
spouting over their faces; death-sobs 
stifled by the steel, and cowards shriek¬ 
ing for mercy ; yell, insult, and shout 
of savage laughter: whilst the glowing 
sun rays, concentrated as it were, upon 
that hellish scene, and diverging widely 
through the foliage, streamed ruddily 
over the picturesque and warlike mag¬ 
nificence without—over floating dra¬ 
peries released and fluttering all round 
to the breeze above all those groups by 
which I was surrounded—ghastly, con¬ 
vulsed, and appalled—palsied with ter¬ 
ror or maddened with rage, and inun¬ 
dated with gore which streamed on all 
sides, struggling with feet, hands, and 
teeth, crawling like reptiles to pre¬ 
serve life, or resolute in defending 
themselves against irresistible force in 
order not to die without a stroke of ven¬ 
geance. 

From the first burst of the affray I 
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had been «j[mitected by ten powerful 
Africans agtaost the inconceivable ef¬ 
forts of those who were infallibly 
dootned to perish in so monstrous a 
struggle. It is impossible to do suffi¬ 
cient justice to tlieir courage; they 
made me doubt the might of numbers 
before the energy of despai{, and 1 
should have regretted the necessity, for 
my own defence, of making common 
cause with their assassins. At last, 
Malek Zibarra, disfigured and soiled 
by blood, smiling with a tiger-like 
. grin, set his foot triumphantly upon 
the cloven head of the matek whose in¬ 
discreet sarcasms had provoked this 
butchery. Amidst heaps of embowelled 
negroes, the bodies of several wretched 
Caghaian chiefs still palpitated: irrecog- 
nizible in feature, and gashed all over 
with deep wounds^ two of them alone 
survived. With trembling gesture they 
tried to kneel, but had not strength left 
to implore mercy of their executioners, 
1 succeeded in obtaining their lives 
just as cords were brought wherewith 
to strangle them. By the command of 
their victorious chief, the slaves with 
their scimitars lopped the heads from 
the trunks of the dead bodies, and 
placed them methodically one above 
another, after the manner of piling balls 
in a park of artillery. Without exag¬ 
geration we waded in blood ankle- 
deep, 

Malek Zibarra, although glutted with 
murder, did not lose sight of the results 
of his sudden resolution; his guard 
alone witnessed the crime, and exulted 
at the noisy explosion of joy from the 


rest of the tribe, whose tumult drowned 
the shrieks of the victims. Several of 
his officers sprang upon their horses 
and rode off swiftly, doubtless to pro¬ 
pagate false statements amongst the 
neighbouring tribes concerning that as¬ 
tounding iniquity. The lies cost the 
assassins nothing, and the weak party 
is ever doubly in the wrong when van¬ 
quished. I learned subsequently, from 
a native of Cordofan whom 1 met at 
Cairo, the minute details of a pretended 
plot, which derived its existence solely 
from the political necessity of conse¬ 
crating such a coup d’etat by means of 
imposture,—a homage violence render¬ 
ed to justice by thus being compelled 
to abase itself by disguise. 

However that report might have ori¬ 
ginated, after a few moments devoted 
to a consideration of the probable con¬ 
sequence of that bloody massacre, as 
promptly executed as conceived, Ma¬ 
lek Zibarra turned towards me, smiled 
upon his daughter, and with the dig¬ 
nity of a monarch addressing a royal 
envoy, spoke thus to me :— 

“ibetum to Ismael;—my people and I 
will .second his noble designs. Let him 
command; I would be his friend, his 
emulator, his arm in these countries. 
Humanity has need of repose. Relate 
to him what you have seen; my wishes 
run parallel with his own. Those 
heads shall traverse the deserts on the 
lances of his Mamelukes. 1 solicit bis 
esteem. He has rendered me back my 
daughter a virgin : I send him his ene¬ 
mies slain. We are now even, one 
with another.” 


[Since the appearance of the first part of the foregoing narrative in this Magazine for August, im¬ 
portant matters and events have daily transpired concerning Mehemot Ali, bis family and adherents, 
together with the present position of Egypt and Syria, with reiation both to Turkey and Europe. 
We learn from certain documents published during the past month under authority of the British 
Government that Ismael Ibrahim Pacha who early in the year 11*33 was uriginally confirmed in the 
Pashalie of Abyssinia, with the distriet of Djidda anil the C/teirk-lntl Nuremlik (administration of 
the religious funds applied to llio niaintcnaiiec of a teni]>lc!) of Mecca, has been re-instated therein 
by Halil Pasha. The following details of llirahim Pacha’s late victory over the Turkish army in 
Syria will, doubtless, be read with vivid interest; being as it is, an evidence of the vast accumula¬ 
tion of the Egyptian viceroy’s power over, and nominal subjection to the Sublime Porte.—£n.] 


TaANSLATION OF AN ArABIC RePORT OIVF.N 
BY A PeHSON 'WltO WAS ON THF. SPOT AT THE 
TIME THE ENGAIIEMENT TOOK PLACE ON 

THE 24tb of June between the Turkish 
AND Egyptian Forces. 

" On the 18th inst, 1 left Aleppo for So- 
liman Pasha; Colonel Seves, Ibrahim’s Ue- 
neral’s cainp was stationed at the villages 
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at Dabeck and Dubeck, nine hours distant 
from Aleppo. 

“ On arriving, I found it had left, and 
was informed that it was marching to To- 
zoul, six hours further, to join Ibrahim Pa¬ 
sha’s detachment. 1 followed, and when 
I reached, we were approaching the River 
Sajour. I observed that this was not the 
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road toTozoul, and in asking where we were 
going, was told that a post had arrived from 
Ibrahim Pasha that he had left that place, 
and desired to meet him on the cross of that 
river, where he would wait for him to join 
the two detachments in one. 

"They met, and crossed the river at a 
place called ' Mehadit el Tuab,’ after which 
a villager came and informed Ibrahim Pa¬ 
sha that there was a detachment of 2,000 
cavalry of the Sultan’s army, encamped at 
an hour’s distance, commanded by a Pasha, 
who on hearing of the arrival on the Sajour 
of Ibrahim Pasha, marched back to the vil¬ 
lage Mayer to join another detachment of 
4,000 men encamped there, comipanded by 
the Pasha of Moush. 

" Ibrahim Pasha hearing this, pushed on 
with his army, and encamped at the spot 
which Mohammed Pasha had quitted, and 
ordered that ammunition should be distri¬ 
buted to his army. 

" On the 20th inst. we advanced towards 
Mazar, while Ibrahim Pasha preceded the 
army with his 'hanadis,' and with them 
alone gave the attack, lliis lasted about 
forty minutes, after which the enemy fled, 
leaving behind 400 tents and eight pieces of 
artillery, with ammunition and provisions 
of all kinds, of which Ibrahim Pasha took 
possession and pillaged the village. Two 
of the ' hanadis ’ were killed, and 20 wound¬ 
ed, while 20 horses were maimed on Ibrahim 
Pasha’s side. 

" The fugitives were pursued until they 
reached the remaining part of the Saltan’s 
army, which was at Nigeb, commanded by 
Hafiz Ali Pasha. 

" Ibrahim Pasha perceiving that he was 
not attacked, retreated his army back to 
‘Mazar.’ • 

" During three days, for about two hours 
every day, Ibrahim Pasha advanced his ' ha¬ 
nadis ’ to irritate a general attack, but was 
repelled only by the irregulars on the Sul¬ 
tan’s side, 

" The two armies at each of these skir¬ 
mishes had reciprocally from twenty to thirty 
men wounded. 

“ Soliman Pasha having examined the 
field, perceived that the Egj'ptian army was 
not m a favourable situation, and advised 
Ibrahim Pasha to bring it up to the cast of 
the Sultan’s, which is towards Pirigik, which, 
he observed, would impede tlic enemy’s in¬ 
tercourse with Birigik, where they left a por¬ 
tion of their ammunition. 

"On the 22nd we marched there, and 
reached the bridge called Ghcrgin, which is 
between two hills, at four hours to the north 
east of Mazar; the pass being very narrow, 
it was only on the next day, Sunday, the 
23rd, that all the army had crossed. It ap¬ 
pears that if the Saltan’s troops had placet. 
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only two cannons, and 1,000 men here,. 
Ibrahim Pasha could not have passed. 

" The whole of the Sunday was spent on 
the other side of this bridge,,wheD biscuits 
and ammunition were given to the army to 
last three days, and each soldier was ordered 
to prepare for action, which Ibrahim Pasha 
announced to them would be on the follow¬ 
ing day (Moqda}', the 24th}. At midnight 
we were surprised by an attack from the 
enemy, which dispersed our camp, while 
Ibrahim Pasha repelled them with two bat¬ 
talions of artillery. After an hour the 
Sultan’s troops retreated, leaving on the field 
five cannons, which they took back before 
daybreak, Ibrahim Paslia not being aware 
of it. 

" Before sun-rise we marched an hour and 
a half to meet the enemy, leaving half an 
hour's space between us, after each regiment 
was placed, to prepare for battle. Ibrahim 
Pasha again sent forth his ‘ hanadis,’ which 
again were only repelled by the 'Bachi 
Bozuth (irregulars).’ 

" The two armies remained looking on the 
scene without either of them attacking with 
their regulars, for a space of time. Ibrahim 
Pasha ^vanced twice, each time approach¬ 
ing nearer to the enemy, without the Sultan’s 
troops firing a gun, and it was only on a 
third approach that the Sultan’s cannons 
fired, when he ordered up his artillery against 
them, and put his infantry and cavalry in 
the rear. The Egyptians twice retreated, 
w’hcn Ibrahim Pasha drew his sword and 
cut down twenty-seven of them with his 
own hand ; at this moment half of the 
3rd Regiment of the Guards, which is com¬ 
posed principally of Syrians, ran over to the 
enemy, where they were well received. 

" Ibrahim Pasha then galloped along the 
lines, ordering a general attack: this being 
executed, the enemy appeared intimidated, 
and after an hour’s fire from the first clash, 
retreated at full speed, blowing up the 
powder magazine. There was now a general 
fire given by the Egyptians, with an ad¬ 
vanced march, pushing the Sultan’s troops 
before them until they reached the spoil of 
their enemy’s camp, and the iutrcnchments, 
where we found about 100 cannons which 
they had left, 4,000 tents, and an immense 
quantity of butter, rice, honey, flour, and 
provisions of ail kinds, while cartridges and 
muskets were to be seen on the ground like 
pebbles. 

" When the regiment of the Guards, 
which ran over to the enemy, saw this 
general retreat, it began to fire on the fu¬ 
gitives. 

" On arriving I asked one of the surren¬ 
dered cannoneers whether this was all the 
cannons they had ; he answered in the 
negative, adding, that Hafiz Ali Pasha, the 
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GkneraUin-Chief, had taken •with him in 
his retreat 200 pieces of cannon, loading the 
military cash chest and his tent upon mules. 
But it is not ascertained whether the qannons 
were not left in their flight on the road, for 
the direction he took is mountainous. 

" I tried os much as possible to know the 
exact quantity of killed and wounded of 
each army, and found that on the Sultan’s 
aide there were 4,000 killed and 2,000 
wounded. 

. " That night they remained on the field, 
ahd it was only on the day that Ibrahim 
^ Pasha ordered each regiment to seek their 
companions, bury those they should find 
dead, and bring into the camp the wounded, 
before attending on those of the Sultan's 
troops. 

“ After this, Ibrahim Pasha marched 
towards Birigik with three regiments of in- 
fa'ntry and two of cavalry. 1 followed him. 

"On his arrival on the Euphrates, oppo¬ 
site Birigik, he- sent for camels to load the 
ammunition and provisions he found there, 
and ordered Magroum -Bey to cross with his 
hanadis over to Birigik; at which time I left 
and returned to the camp. 

" I was given to believe that the prisoners 
taken were ftom 12,000 to 15,000men, besides 


those who fled towards Aleppo, which I had 
heard amounted to 4,000 or 5,000. 

" This is what I have heard and seen." 

On the 27th inst. Captain Callier, the 
aide-de-camp of Marshal Soult, arrived at 
Aleppo, and was sorely vexed to find that 
ere his arrival hostilities had really com¬ 
menced. He is the bearer of a letter from 
Mehemet Ali to Ibrahim, ordering him to 
come to a standstill, anddesist from all future 
hostile operations; however. Captain Callier 
would not overtake Ibrahim for some days. 
One of the Sultan's generals, named Izet 
Pasha, was*' expected to arrive with large 
reinforcements for Hafiz Pacha. It appears 
that Hafiz left the field of battle on the 24th 
one hour and a half before it was over, taking 
with him 5,000 cavalry andtlie treasure chest. 

Ibrahim Pasha was very anxious to find 
out the English amateurs, but they escaped 
after the battle. Ibrahim wished merely to 
protect them. Mustook Bey, Colonel of 
the hanadis, had made a descent near Byas. 
Ere this tranquillity will have been restored 
in Syria. If the battle had gone in favour 
of the Turks, it is supposed they (the Mus- 
Bulmanns) would have murdered the whole 
Christian population of Aleppo. Happily, 
it was the reverse. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. 


Awake, awake from idle dreams. 

And greet the new-born day. 

Already trick’d in golden gleams 
She scorns her stole of grey. 

The sun upon his gorgeous throne, 

Like King of Eastern Ind, 

Sits circled by a ruby zone. 

And waves the night behind. 

The gloomy shades in one vast fold 
Retreat before his eye, 

Wliile banners of the molten gold 
Come sweeping o’er the sky. 

The waters from the darkness rise. 

And o'er each blue wave flows 

The snow foam like a wreath that lies 
On beauty’s haughty brows. 

The forest ■ivaves its giant arms ; 

The airs awake that slept ; 

The flowers unclose their fragrant charms. 
And i^y the tears they’ve wept. 

Wake, ladies fair, wake, bearded men. 
Obey the world’s glad voice. 

And join the song from hill and glen 
“ Behold the day, rejoice !” 
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A MIDSUMMER DAY AT ANNWEILER. 


Op English travellers who monopo¬ 
lise the great high-roads of the Con¬ 
tinent, and acquaint themselves with the 
routes up the Rhine from Cologne to 
Strasburg, through Switzerland, qyer 
the St. Gothard or the Splugen into 
Italy, and the route as far as Naples, 
few ever think of penetrating into the 
recesses of the castle-crested mountains 
which border their path; but in their 
anxiety to enjoy the pleasures of society, 
and to indulge in the attractions of 
crowded cities and idle watering places, 
they hurry past scenes of peerless beauty, 
vales of unrivalled verdure watered by 
resplendent streams, vine-tapestried 
hills, and rocks whose every crag can 
call forth the recollection of some in¬ 
teresting tale of by-gone ages, whose 
every thought would infuse new energy 
and create new pleasure in the mind. 
Among the lovwiest of these detours 
from the banks of the Rhine is the 
valley of Annweiler, when recently 
visited by a party of English, who, in 
the recollection of the oldest inhabi¬ 
tants of the village, were the first who 
had entered this labyrinth of moun¬ 
tains lying between ihe Rhine and 
Vosges’ since a British monarch lan¬ 
guished in captivity within its narrow 
limits. The party in question left the 
beautiful town of Mannheim, one bright 
summer’s morning, and pursuing that 
excellent road, the Chaussee du Rhin, 
for a couple of leagues, arrived at 
Altrip (Alta Ripa), which, on account 
of the extensive marshes by which it is 
surrounded, is rarely accessible except 
in a dry season; the first place worthy 
of notice, it is situated in a deep bend 
of the river, with a large basin of stag¬ 
nant water behind it, with a population 
of about four hundred persons chiefly 
fishermen and their families; formerly 
it was one of the fifty fortresses built by 
Drusus for protection against the incur- 
^sions of the Germans. There they 
learned that towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, the old walls were 
still to be seen above the Rhine, though 
only a few then remained visible at the 
time of low water. Passing through 
many picturesque villages, and a highly 
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cultivated country, where the jand lite# 
rally teems with corn, wine, and oil,, 
the immense uninclosed tracts of grain 
enlivened by brilliant stripes of the 
scarlet and purple poppy, and distant 
hills garlanded with vines of a still ten¬ 
derer hue, they arrived about mid-day 
at Spire just in time to witness the 
celebration of high mass in presence of 
the Bishops of Spire, Mayence, and 
Worms, in that masterpiece of Gfothic 
architecture, the Cathedral of Worms. 
The town irregular, and to all outward 
appearance unattractive, is nevertheless 
interesting from its great antiquity, aqd 
the mind cannot but revert to the days 
when CjBsar made it a temporal^ win¬ 
ter residence, and caused a palace to be 
erected for him; and when also, after 
repeated devastations by the Germans, 
the Emperors Constantine and Julian 
rebuilt and beautified it, until at last it 
was constituted a bishopric as early as 
the time of the Frankish kings. Dago- 
bert founded a monastery on the ruins 
of a temple of Minerva. Many kiifgs 
also of that race, and of the Carlovin- 
gians, constructed palaces and resided 
therein; as well as the emperors of the 
houses of Saxe and Rhenish Franconia. 
There Otho I. gave his first tournament, 
and there, in the immense cavern which 
runs along nearly the whole of the 
foundation of the cathedral, repose the 
ashes of nine emperors—Conrad II., 
Henry III., IV., and V., Philip of Swa¬ 
bia, Rodolph of Hapsbourg, Adolph of 
Nassau, and Albert of Austria. This 
beautiful church was set on fire by the 
French in the year 1794, and they even 
broke open the tombs hoping to dis¬ 
cover some hidden treasure. 

After indulgingin such reminiscences 
and threading the long crooked streets 
beneath a mid-day sun, without finding 
any further visible attraction, the car¬ 
riages were again ordered out, and the 
company set off in high spirits and witih 
fresh horses, wishing speedily to reach 
Annweile^ They had then entered 
upon the perfection of Palatinate sce¬ 
nery ; luxuriant cultivation amidst ro¬ 
mantic dells and rocky heights, enli¬ 
vened by cleanly hamlets, each with its 
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modest temple of worship; the pea¬ 
santry fine looking and well conducted, 
and the general coup d’oeil combined 
with the interesting sight of the infant 
members clustered round the village 
schoolmasters, each musically commu¬ 
nicating his instructions, and teaching 
them to raise their young voices in 
thankfulness to the great Dispenser of 
all good gifts, rendered the drive from 
Spire to Landau most agreeable. Lan¬ 
dau, the town of many sieges, has 
figured so considerably in history, and 
its chequered lot is so familiar to all 
conversant in the annals of the past, that 
a recapitulation is needless. After a 
glance at the fiir-famed fortifications of 
Vauban, and visiting the beautiful pa¬ 
rish Eglise, the Convent of St. Augus¬ 
tine, the Hotel de Ville, and the Palais 
de Justice,'they resumed their route, 
and found to their great satisfaction 
that they wert 'but gweistunde, or two 
leagues, from the place of their intended 
destination; but they had quitted the 
high-road, and neither their postillions 
nor their horses were disposed to pro¬ 
ceed at more than a meditative pace 
alj^ng the rugged stony path that lay 
before them. The shades of evening 
drew on, and the steep hills which rose 
up on every side, and seemed to meet 
in the distance, cast broad shadows 
around; the road became narrower, the 
merriment of the party gradually sub¬ 
sided, until at length conversation to¬ 
tally ceased, the postillions suspended 
their whistled duett of some favourite 
airs in the “ Freyschutz," and nothing 
disturbed the dreamy stillness of the 
hour but the chirrupping of the grass¬ 
hoppers and the click of the horned 
beeues as they pursued their perambu¬ 
lations up and down the huge dark 
trees. Thus they slowly ascended the 
forest path until they reached the brow 
of the hiU, when suddenly, and as if by 
magic, a scene of peerless splendour 
burst upon their view. The moon had 
just risen, and her light catching the 
mountain tops partially silvered their 
wooded sides, and bathed the entire 
valley beneath, together with its spark¬ 
ling serpentine river, and peaceful vil¬ 
lage, in her pure unbroken effulgence. 
It seemed like sacrilege to desecrate 
such a spot, and at such a peaceful 
hour, with the sound of vulgar carriage 
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wheels, but the drivers thinking them¬ 
selves emancipated from all evil influ¬ 
ence of Waldgeister and other malig¬ 
nant spirits, valiantly flourished their 
whips, and rushed down the steep 
descent regardless of sundry jolts, &c., 
until, panting with anxiety and exer¬ 
tion, they all arrived within a few yards 
of the village. The unexpected appear¬ 
ance of two carriages full of strangers 
occasioned no small sensation among 
the quiet inhabitants of the happy val¬ 
ley, who were little prepared for a 
foreign invasion. Several of them came 
forward Avith good natured prompti¬ 
tude to inform us that the hotel, viz., 
the princi}>al farm house, was entirely 
engaged by a wedding party from the 
neighbouring village of Dahu, but if 
*'die vornehme Herren und Damen” 
could put up with such accommodation 
as they could offer, their houses were 
entirely at their disposal. This mark 
of hospitality was gladly accepted, and 
a party of eight quickly* billeted in 
three of the most commodious habita¬ 
tions. That point settled, the company 
sauntered out for an evening ramble. 
High and majestically rose to view the 
Trifels (which derives its name from 
three rocky summits starting from the 
same base, and divided by narrow cul¬ 
tivated vales), the blackened ruins updn 
each of the heights forming the only 
frowning feature in this lovely land¬ 
scape. Many a furtive glance of curio¬ 
sity, during the promenade, was directed 
by the village maidens, who, attired in 
becoming holiday suits, were on their 
way to the Gasthaus, from whence the 
sound of violins and the voices of sing¬ 
ing men and singing women came not 
unplea‘!antly on the ear, for the inhabi¬ 
tants of Germany never play or sing 
out of tune. But the party was soon 
beyond the reach of sound in following 
tho winding course of the transparent 
Ineich, now petulantly cascading over 
small ledges of rock, now gliding calmly 
and noiselessly along its solitary way; 
even the moonbeams quivered on its 
rippling surface as if startled by such» 
unwonted intrusion, for it was nigh 
midnight when they repaired to the 
humble but cle.'inly home prepared for 
them, where they enjoyed a simple 
repast and sound sleep in apartments 
whose only luxury was linen of the 
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purestwhiteness, theprotluction of Ann¬ 
weiler industry. The following morn¬ 
ing they procured » guide to conduct 
tlvem to the ruins of the Trifcls. For 
the first time they were sensible of the 
singular effect produced by the enor¬ 
mous beetling masses of rock, with 
which ail the mountains of this district 
are surmounted, assuming the aspect of 
extensive ruined castles and citadels 
towering high above those superb dark 
forests which nature has so elaborately 
bestowed for the perfection of this 
beautiful retreat. The antiquated for¬ 
tress of the Trifels on the Sonnenberg 
is but a short distance from Annweiler, 
and easy of access, thanks to the care 
and taste of M. Cramer, the forester, 
who has cut a path round the mountain, 
and opened vistas wherever the finest 
views could be obtained. 

After a delightful walk of little more 
than an hour beneath a verdant roof of 
the interlaced branches of superb oaks, 
beeches, Spanish-chestnuts, and walnut- 
trees, which afford a complete shelter 
from the burning heat of a July sun ; 
and over a path rendered soft as velvet 
by mosses of varied descriptions and 
almost every shade of green enamelled 
by the loveliest wild-flowers, they ar¬ 
rived at a deep well excavated in the 
rock, and partly covered by a high tur¬ 
ret opening into a vaulted corridor 
which led to the interior of the castle. 
The three-storied tower built of granite, 
formerly communicated with the well- 
turret by several arcades, one of which 
remains standing. In the ruins of the 
tower, two or three rooms, a stone stair¬ 
case which once led to the chapel where 
the jewels of the empire were kept du¬ 
ring the 12th and 13th centuries, and 
some sulvterraneoiis vaults doubtless 
appropriated for state prisoners, arc still 
to be seen in tolerable preservation. 
It is from this point that the finest view 
of Annweiler, and of the Rhine can be 
enjoyed for a great distance, with the 
mountains on its right bank. The con¬ 
struction of this fortress is attributed to 
Conrad II. in J028. During the mid¬ 
dle ages it sometimes served as a state 
prison, sometimes as an imperial strong¬ 
hold and also a place of security for the 
crown jewels. It is said, that Adalbert, 
Archbishop of Mayence, was confined 
there for some time by order of the 
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Emperor Henry V. in 1113; but 
it interests us more to know that Ri¬ 
chard Cceur de Lion was detained a 
close prisoner within its walls by the 
Emperor Henry VI. when he was be¬ 
trayed into his poVer by the treache¬ 
rous Leopold, Duke of Austria, in 
1139. From the dungeon in which he 
is supposed to have been confined, it is 
said that no prisoner ever before es¬ 
caped with life. That dungeon is 
now laid open to the heavens, and a 
majestic oak, as if to commemorate in 
after ages the sufferings of a captive 
Briton, monumentally canopies with its 
proud branches the scene of the cru¬ 
sader's incarceration. “ This fortress," 
says M. Auffschlager, in his interesting 
Histwre du Palatinat et de I’Alsace, 
“passed from the house of the Salics 
into that of Hohenstaufen, and subse¬ 
quently became the property of the 
Hapsburgs; but in the division of the 
Palatinate, it fell to the branch of Deux 
Fonts. Devastated in the Guerre des 
Paysans in 1523, it was immediately 
restored, which circumstance is notm 
by the date, 1524, on the principal en¬ 
trance gate of the tower ; but in 1602, 
it was struck by a thunderbolt, and the 
fire it occasioned, consumed the greater 
part of the buildings. It suffered again 
Ijy the Swedes in 1631, and the plague 
having driven away most of the inhabi¬ 
tants of die valley, the fortress was fi¬ 
nally abandoned. In the year 1194, 
the Era))eror Henry VI. sojourned at 
the Trifels with twenty-four princes, 
and their respective suites of counts and 
gentlemen." The marbles of the cha¬ 
pel have been appropriated to ornament 
the church at Annweiler, as also the 
rich columns of the now deserted halls. 

The subsisting ruins of the castle 
impress the beholder with a high no¬ 
tion of its former grandeur of dimen¬ 
sions, and its strength may be imagined 
from the solidity of its massive granite 
tower, though not a vestige of the for¬ 
mer magnificence of its interior re¬ 
mains to bear witness of the days of its 
pride and prosperity. 

The afternoon was far advanced, ere 
the party could tear themselves away 
from this interesting relic of the past; 
they gazed, in descending the moun¬ 
tain, for the last time witli feelings 
of great regret, on the varied perspec- 
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five of the peaceful little village with 
its bright dicing < river, and winding 
road, whilst the carriages were being 
pre^Mured to ccmvey them far ibom that 
sweet scene into the bustle of a busy 


and selfish world. Deep indeed, were 
their regrets when bidding a long adieu 
to the isolated and lovely valley m Ann- 
werler, and its good-hui^ured and 
obliging inhabitants. 


THE BATTLE PRAYER. 


Father! on thee I call— 

Tlie cannon booms—the smoke-wreath curls around; 
Fiercely the death-shots plougli the ensanguined ground. 
I.ord of Sabaoth! in tlie mortal fight, 

Guide thou mine arm aright.* 


Thou art the warrior’s shield, 
The warrior's trust—whate’er be thy decree, 
Triumph or death, 1 bow submissively; 

In the wild raging of this perilous hour, 
My spirits owns thy power. 


Art thou not present here? 

Yes; in each varying scene, both soft and stem, 
Thy providence I trace, thy hand discern, 

And from the peaceful vale, or battle-sod, 
I bless thee. Oh, my God. 


All power, all might, is thine, 
Omnipotent! If so thy will ordain, 

The boon thou gav’st, thou may’st recall again; 

But still, in life or death, defeat, or fame, 
My voice shall praise thy name. 


Arise, Oh, Lord, arise; 

And aid our cause—not for the pride of kings, 

Nor lust of gold, but for all holy things. 

Altars, and liearths, and home our swords are bared. 
Father, be tliou our guard. 


Exert thine awful sway— 

Nerve thy strong arm, and to the sinking heart, 

Ennobling zeal, sustaining strength impart, 

Creator, Guardian, Father, Lord of all. 

On thee, on thee I call. T. W. 


* The first verse transla||k from Ktimer. 
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(Continued from page 156.) 


CHAP. T. 

Thb shades of night were gathering fast 
around the dwelling of the O’Connors ; 
a row of stately elms which rose above 
the cottage seemed nodding in dark 
watch over the roof beneath. The or¬ 
chard slept with its juicy harvest, undis¬ 
turbed by step of adventurous school-boy, 
the birds gave no chirp from among the 
boughs; the farm-yard no longer rang 
with the noise of swine and thronging 
poultry; but standing within the enclo¬ 
sure, you might bear ou one side the 
faint lowing of the far-off ox, or breathing 
of the stabled steed. From within, the 
continuous burzing sound of the spinning- 
wheel and tho meny laugh which at in¬ 
tervals broke forth, announced that its 
inmates were neither sunk in sloth, nor 
buried in dejection ; while the murmur 
of a distant cascade, and the ocrasional 
whizzing of the wings of wild-fowl over 
head, as they passed in flocks to the 
waters of tne contiguous lake, gave 
romance and mysteiy to the whole. 

We shall now attempt briefly to de¬ 
scribe the interior of the rustic dwelling. 
A latch alone secured the unprotected 
inmates from all intruders, with the ex¬ 
ception of a large dog, which Ipy upon a 
bed of straw, on one side of the door, in 
a small recess, and raised his vigilant 
head, and winked his closing eyes at 
each distant echo heard through the dusk 
of night. Two females only were then 
the occupants of that cottage. Its door 
opened upon a large room with an 
earthen floor, down to which a single step 
conducted from the threshold. An 
ample dresser stood against the opposite 
wall, its shelves extensively furnished with 
all the flne^ of burnished pewter, and 
paipted delft: beneath which, in i|s 
open recess,^ were ranged the usual army 
of pots, gridirons, and sable ironmongeiy. 
No ceiling imp^ed the view of the 
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smutted rafters which propped the foofk 
A partition, reaching half way up, cat off 
from the main apartment another, above 
which was a loft partially furnished with 
agricultural implements, and two or three 
rude pallets of straw. This place was 
ascended by a ladder, and seemed the 
dormitory of the sons of the household, 
the hardy and stalwart sons of the 
O’Connors. Underneath was the room 
of old O’Connor, and adorned with a 
cumbrous bedstead of more than ordinary 
size, wherein the servant of the establish¬ 
ment, Biddy, had also her nocturnal ac¬ 
commodation. The priest at station 
time commanded its use for the reception 
of his numerous and devoted penitents 
at the confessional; a circumstance 
which made it be considered as an asy¬ 
lum of inviolable sanctity, where vice 
and uncleanness should stop short upon 
the threshold. On one side of this was 
a small closet, with a window looking into 
the yard, which, fitted up with more 
than common neatness, had been allotted 
exclusively to our heroine, ever since the 
demise of her mother caused to devolve 
upon her the duties and consideration of 
mistress of the household. A deal table 
of ample dimensions and unwieldy 
strength, together with six or seven chairs 
of the same material, and bottomed with 
rushes obtained from the borders of the 
lake, completed the decorations of this 
rude but nospitable habitation; whence 
the beggar never returned unsatisfied, 
and the stranger ever met with smiling 
welcomes and plentiful supplies. 

Such was the dwelling in which Cathe¬ 
rine and her female attendant were then 
employed in making hasty preparations 
for the refreshment of the family’s male 
members on their return. Catherine 
had but recently come in from her even¬ 
ing interview with Charles, and she was 
not entirely ignorant of the cause of the 
alxsence of her relatives, and uneasiness 
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on their account was mingled with fear of 
dUpleaadre, and anxiety for tho accom> 
plubment of her lately>formed purpose. 
Tho^ la^ table before mentioned was 
earned trith much labour into the centre 
at the floor. A coarse, but clean grey 
doth vas spread over its hacked and un« 

E dished surface. Several knives and 
rks, of various sizes and all ages, were 
duly arranged, the whole illuminated 
with a couple of rushlights, placed within 
two tiny candlesticks, “ the least you 
dottld suppose,” which, as articles of 
auperior luxury, were brightened and 
paraded with every mark of ostentatious 
display. 

** Faith thin, if Mr. Charles was here, 
he’d relish this bether nor all the fine 
feasting they do have in the great house 
beyond/’I said the strong, full-faced, 
coarse country giri, (continuing a con- 
Tersation which appeared to have engaged 
them for some littie time previous,) as she 
tiirew a sagacious glance of cunning in¬ 
telligence on Catherine O’Connor, and 
meanwhile applied tire hooks to the 
bandies of a huge pot hanging from an 
enormous crane in the spacious and 
blackened chimney, and lifted it boiling 
from the turf fire, to a corner of the hob. 
A fow drops of the scalding liquor 
escaped as she deposited her burden, and 
seising her bare foot iu her hand, she 
bounn^ backwards, throwing down the 
apinning-wheel from the wall, which fell 
with a loud crash upon the floor. 

Manama dhioul!” she vehemently 
eadlaimcd, not heeding the alarm of her 
WQong mistress, while her face was most 
jmdieirously distorted by a twist partaking 
of an expression of pain and merriment. 

i ought to have remembered it 
wasn’t lucky to speak evil of people be¬ 
hind their backs.” 

Gatherine sighed deeply, but tenderly 
UMjuired if efae were hurt. 

I ’* Oh, yea ! not much,” answered the 
otiier pettishly, ** only this foot, that 
wanted' Kke some of its neighbours, to 
scrape ab acquaintance with what was 
above 14 and only got into hot watber for 
sto throobW’ A loud laugh of self^com- 
fJacence followed this $ Gatherine smiled, 
and bore patiently the rather smart 
jbiuendo^of the footiliar servitor. 

“ Is every thing set to rights outside} 
ase the pigs driven home ?” ' 

, ** No, but the ducks are,” was the 
wwwcr j “ as for the pig% whm ’ud tb»y 
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be, but where you druv ’em yourself, in 
ondher the hay-loft, where you can—” 

<* Tush !” hastily interrupted the other, 
^’your clamorous tongue one time or 
another will betray more than your life 
will ever be worth in the world.’ 

A blush of conscious concealment 
spread along her temples, which were 
bent into an indignant frown upon the 
servant, while she uttered the rebuke. 

The countenance of the reproved girl 
suddenly darkened. *‘An Bure,”^he 
remonstrated sullenly, ’<1 didn’t deserve 
that; but sined you lamed all the fine 
talk from the young gentleman, of coorse 
it wouldn’t be expected that a single 
omadhaun like myself could keep sich 
a lady’s secret.” 

Catherine watched her keenly, and 
reflecting that it was better to soothe her 
wounded vanity, than run any danger 
from her provoked resentment, she 
hastened to conciliate. 

“No, no, Biddy,” said she, gently, 
“ I knew that in you my confidence is 
safoly placed, and to convince you how 
thoroimhly I rely on your secrecy, you 
shall find before morning that 1 will let 
you still further into a scheme which I 
myself have hardly yet matured.” Flat¬ 
tered and pleased, and forgetting, with 
all the frankness of the female portion 
of her race, the cause of her momen¬ 
tary ill feeling, an expression of pleasure 
and curiosity glowed in her ruddy face as 
she eagerly stooped forward, and peering 
into the eyes of her mistress:— 

“Why thin—is it scheming you are 
still ?—but tell it to me now, and it will 
be aff your conscience sure.” 

“ We must be cautious,” said Cathe¬ 
rine, mildly, " this is not a place to talk 
of such ^matters; remember, 1 have 
trusn4d none but you; bat you must 
have patience—Cleave a candle in my 
own little apartment, and when all are 
retired to rest come to me; I shall have 
need of your services, and you shall be 
gratified in your curiosity.” 

A nod of assent was aH the reply to 
this, and they resumed their preparations 
for the evening meal without further 
remark, the silence broken by occasional 
snatches of jigs or popular ballads from 
Biddy’s Kps—a step or two alternately 
to humour the time; with now and fnen 
an exclamation in the way of oath or 
Vsdtty comment. Voices were at length 
twW approaching, the latch was fwac 
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lently lifted, and a growl from the large 
hovoe-dog, and immediately after a jov- 
OU8 boand from hie lair towards the 
Tisitantst welcomed the arrival of old 
O’Connor, hie two sons, and Sbamua 
Flinn. As an secession to the repast a 
i»r. capable of holding about a galioii, 
and filled with the hig^>prised whisky, 
free from tax and parliament, commonly 
called pothen, graced the hand of Sha» 
mu8» Catherine watched with anxiefy the 
countenance of her father, as he depo¬ 
sited his hat on its wonted peg, and 
drew his chair to his family board. 
Sullen discontent bent his brow into a 
menacing aspect, a curl of defiance vfas 
on his Up, and a flash of ill-suppressed 
fierceness was evident in the glance 
which he darted round the apartment, 
and the whole contour of his features 
bore that dark sinister scowl of dissatis¬ 
fied restlessness, which we observe in 
men who have been persuaded against 
their will out of some long-contemplated 
purpose or enterprise. A huge piece of 
bacon, based by a pile of cabbage, 
through the officious hands of Catherine 
and Peggy, now smoked upon the table, 
and each, without ceremony, helped him¬ 
self with his own knife, and pushed the 
dish to his next neighbour—die meal 
proceeded in silence. 

There's too much wather in the 
greens,” remarked old O’Connor, appa¬ 
rently seeking something on which to 
discharge his ill humour, though he 
shrunk from any allusion to its real 
cause. 

I did not think there was,” replied 
Catherine, timidly, bending a fearful 
glance of suspicion at her father. 

Divil a much wather, sure any 
way,” said Shamus Flinn. “ The more 
moisther there’s about it, the less I’ll 
drink afther it.” 

" But the dnnk won’t be spmred,” re¬ 
torted O’Connor, angrily. 

“ And if it don’t,’^rejoined the imper¬ 
turbable Shamus, it’s because the 
wather’s salt—am 1 right ? whoo !” at 
the same time clapping his hands. 

A deeper gloom rested on the coun¬ 
tenance of the O’Connors; but the angry 
reproof which be was about to launch 
forth, was diecked by the vigilant Ca¬ 
therine. 

You have not. been accustomed to 
take (^noe at my prmwrations, father,” 
she remoBstratod miuly* ” and 1 am 
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aura I have taken as much pains naW'W 
eeer.” 

I say it’s all nonsense, Cathmine,” 
insisted her fsthm-; "bntif you woe 
tbinkeo less id>oat that grand sweetbeait 
of yours, Mr. Charlie, that’s beguilin* 
us all wid his soft talk and his come 
hither, there ’ud be more order whme 
there might to be order, add you'd mind 
your business, Catherioo, and not be 
cuf^erin’ wid your uomiade there aftoe 
you, nor be gaddin’ abottt the hedges end 
bogs wid the likes of them genUeam s 
they’re no mate for you, Catherine* 
they’re no mate for you; and if yon don’t 
drop the condexion yoo'U eeme to ham 
and bring your father to disgraea { your 
mother that’s cowled in her grave, now* 
Catherine, God rest her sowl, gaee yon 
her dying warning; and now,^ oevae 
mind me, Catherine, I say agm ai^ 
again that you’ll have cause to repent it, 
may-be when it’s too far gone;” and the 
old man lUiumed his interrupted medi 
with the same abruptness with w^ch ho 
had suspended it. Whatever might have 
been the eSect of this sotaech on tho 
feelings of the sensitive Catherine, bad 
she heard it, it was robbed of all ito 
force by her perfect abstraction to ito 
contents' Her ears had been eocupied, 
while her eyes were lowered respectsnlly, 
as if in deep atteodon to her fiitber’i re¬ 
buke, in endeavouring to catch the mat¬ 
ter of the dial<^e, which, in rather an 
under tone, was being carried on between 
her brothers and Shamus FUnn. ** I’m 
sorry we let him escape, afther all,” aaid 
her eldest brother aloud, just as hm hihee 
had concluded. 

” We’ll have him jet,** responded thd 
younger, fiercely. 

Arrah, asy now, boys,” said Shamsa, 
good hnmouiWly thrusdng his Indictonn 
face between tlie faces m the two dm 
haters; *' ai’nt we all betther off that we 
didn’t—ril prove it to you.” '* 

” How's that?” inquired both ie « 
breath. 

Because it’s a state qumtion, and'HMgh 
as ftther Ned says from the either, ii'Hlw 
a sack tied at both atida, wid a gtett 
in the middle, and wht^ ever aide vM 
open you'll be scratelmd { ao ifa toMM* 
to let itabna.” 

** 1 wouldn’t give a thmmaett lor rear 
jokemnr your knowledge Britliai^’'sida otto 
of the disputants* 

* Tkat’i becaato yoa hav*a’« the aRna 
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iuon to believe it? but, be it 

known to ye, ye pair of epdpeens, that 
my gnwAatotfaer's spirit towld me it was 
wti OB the same night that she bate me 
vki tty own brogues, and forced me to 
Ulikeordhen sure by the same token; my 
BOse has never lost the colour of her last 
blow since.*' 

‘'Spite of their serious Ill‘humour, the 
brothers laughed outright at this allusion 
of Sharaus, as he pointed hk finger sig- 
aifirantly to the spot indicated, with a 
broad'Milesian grin and leer of his half- 
elosed eye. 

Whet laugh was that," shouted 
O’Connor, who had sunk into total and 
Sudden abstraction, at the same time start- 
mg tip, end dashing his knife and fork 
on the table, end upsetting his plate with 
its emitents into that of Shamus, who 
sat nest; what laugh was that, I say?” 

«Wo were only wondering,*' said 
Shamus, taking advantage of the acci¬ 
dent,** where your meal intended to stop, 
little thinkin’ omadhauns as he wor, that 
k would be afther taking up its lodging 
on my plate—considering the hurry you 
were in to convert it." 

Another laugh followed this illusion. 

O’Connor grew irritated. 

“ Silence," he roared out—the man¬ 
date was obeyed instantaneously. Some¬ 
what appeased by this proof of attention 
to his commands, the old man deigned to 
listen to the explanation which was given. 
He first ceased to chafe, then grew calm, 
and at length seemed to dismiss the 
gloom which had attached to him 
throughout the evening. The grosser 
refreshments were removed—the jar and 
a gl^ was placed in their stead, and 
hilarity began to circulate with the cir¬ 
culating and generous liquor; glass after 
glass was filled, and tossed off by the 
younger individuals of the party, and 
their eyes began to swim, and their gaiety 
to become more incautious and clamor¬ 
ous—only their conversation was gene¬ 
rally carried on in their native tongue, 
a, precaution usually adopted by these 
classes of -the Irish, when they are 
anxious for concealment, either in or out 
of the presence of those to whom such 
precaution can be of any use. In the 
present instance there could be none, as 
person in the room understood it. 
Old O’Connor, however, carefully abe 
Stamed from the dangerous and intoxi* 
.nating drug, and seemed much dissatisfied 
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at the fiqequenit potidions..indulged in by 
his more juvenile and less experienced 
associates. .The subject of their dis¬ 
course appeared to be one qf interest; 
for the two females watched their fea¬ 
tures, and drank in their words with the 
most eager and rapt attention, and twice 
or thrice, as their voices sunk almost to 
a whisper, the countenance of Catherine 
might be observed to assume a pale and 
ghastly hue, which yet would change and 
brighten as the import of the theme dis¬ 
cussed became more lively and^reeable. 
She too, refused the oft-proffered glass, 
and vainly endeavoured to check, by many 
a reproving and uneasy .look, the par¬ 
tial acceptance on the side of the less- 
prudent-Peggy, of the convivial offering 
of her much-admired Shamus Fiinn, 
whose lively sallies, and rustic politeness,' 
failed not of their effect upon the an¬ 
swering sympathies of the long-since 
attached and merry domestic. He was, 
as he used to assert, among her female 
companions the pleasantest, quietest, 
genteelest, and likeliest boy in the parish, 
that could play off a joke wid the ould 
boy, argue as good as riie priest, and 
make hay, or dance a jig, wid any man 
in Christendom; ** and if that isn’t some¬ 
thin’," she would conclude exultingly," for 
any slip of a girl or the likes of me to 
be proud of, mere wasn’t virtue in the 
Virgin Mary.’’ 

Considering these stimulating causes, 
we need not wonder that the allurements 
of Shamus were found partly irresistible, 
and that the silent and mysterious hints 
of her anxious mistress, were in some 
degree disregarded. Shamus continued 
to interlard his observations with those of 
the brothers, and to play off his occa¬ 
sion A facetiousnesB and attention to> 
wards his sweetheart— 

** By the hole o’my coat, and the 
faith o’ my progenitors,’’ said Shamus, 
touching Peggy gently near the elbow 
with one band, while he replaced the 
.empty glass before one of the young 
men with the other, but you have as 
purty a pair o* peepers as ever blinked 
■through a fog of a summer’s morning.’’ 

*‘ Och I an sure,” replied Peggy, toss¬ 
ing her. head with a slight titter, as she 
turned half round coquettishly to disen¬ 
gage herself from the band laid on 
her iqraiL. Shamus turned^ up his eyes 
coaxingly to hm: face, and torned to 
Temark on the last sentence which had 
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fallen from his more aeriooi neighbour, 
and Peggy caught C*theriB|e*e* dyes again 
dealing forth its tadthm rebuke,, and 
drooped her own beneath the conscious* 
ness of detection— 

'*It is not a kiss you’d be afther 
givin* a body, wid those sweet crathurs of 
lips. I’d warrant,” resumed Shamus, put¬ 
ting his fore-finger to Peggy’s chin. 

” Don’t make so free, ‘till you’re bet- 
tber acquainted,” whispered Peggy, with 
a half foown, and drawing herself up 
before the surveillancd of Catherine, ad¬ 
vancing one foot carelessly forward bow* 
ever, so as to be within more convenient 
reach, should the like familiarity«be 
repeated. Another observation was here 
made in Irish by Shamus, who lost not 
a word of what was spoken, while he 
carried oa this flirtation under the rose 
with his Peggy, who appeared distracted, 
between her obedience to her mistress 
and her own more immediate and per¬ 
sonal inclinations. 

“ Hissing’s no mudher, sure,” renewed 
Shamus, beseechingly. 

Who made you so wise?” responded 
Pegfty* colouring. 

“ It’s a part o’my voluntary principle,” 
persevered Shamus, who had heard his 
priest discuss the voluntary principle on 
the last Sunday, in the course of his 
sermon, 

** Masha, thin,” responded the fair 
one, with a satirical smile, and a tone of 
mock simplicity. The other foot had hero 
followed the example of its officious 
neighbour, so that the knees of the two 
fond lovers touched each other, as if illus¬ 
trative of the voluntary principle to which 
Shamus had alluded, when Catherine 
O’Connor, stealing to the side of Peggy, 
said in a low voice. 

“Did you hear nothing?” The asto¬ 
nished girl started and turned round, but 
the gaze of the questioner was now fixed 
on the window. 

The dispute of the young men grew at 
once more vociferous and loud, and Sha¬ 
mus again suspended bis amatory address 
to join in their clamour, when ” Silence” 
thundered from the lips of the father, who 
had risen from his seat, again checked 
the boisterous throats of the half-stupified 
men. 

urse your noise,” said the old man, 
while agitation and alarm were visibly de¬ 
picted in the workings of every member. 

“ The house might foil above yonr 
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heads, and ye wouldn’t awake from under 
the ruins ; did you hear no noise ?” be 
said, lowerii^hu voice. 

** No,” was the unanimous answer.' 

“ Weil thin, listen,’* he rejoined. 
They did so. A faint rattling noise, ac 
of gravel grating under some one’s tread, 
was now distinctly audible outside the 
window. The whole party arose, the two 
brothers endeavouring to preswve their 
equilibrium, while Shamus stood in front 
in the act to spring upon the first in¬ 
truder, with the jar in one hand and the 
glass in the other. The females bad 
^ready ensconced themselves by the fire¬ 
place ; Catherine taking the nearest post 
to the dreaded spot in tbis moment of 
fear and supposed danger; and eld 
O’Connor, like another Lambro, stood 
calm and concentrated, listening and 
watching with motionless suspense, 
where he might wreak the vengeance 
which spoke so eloquently in his livid 
et animated features. The dog, too, 
ad caught the general disturbance, and 
now walked slowly round the room, 
snuffling and scenting as he went. To 
each of the inmates he proceeded in hie 
careful scent, smelling them round in 
turn, when gliding by the skirts of 
Catherine, he passed to the window, 
raised his huge head against the pane, 
then paused for an instant, and a low 
growl at last announced he had detected 
the vicinity of a stranger. Then retiring, 
ho took up bis station with his eye still 
fixed upon the spot, just before the feet 
of his mistress, just os if her helpless¬ 
ness and delicacy demanded his moat 
serious guardianship, at the same time 
licking her hand and wagging his tail to 
assure her of his sympathy and protec¬ 
tion. There was now deep silence. 
Something rustled against the window, 
and the breeze, with a melancholy note, 
shook the trees, and wound round the 
isolated habitation. 

“ It’s nothin’ but the wind rabing the 
chaff in the haggart,” ventured one of 
the young men in a whisper. 

'* Be it what it will,” said Shamus, 
I never heard the like before.’’ 

“ Unless when big Bin died, who was 
my mother’s uncle by the father’s side,” 
added Peggy, fearfully looking out £rom 
the corner of the hob. 

“ Silence again,” etnergetically mut¬ 
tered the vigilant father, who suffered 
not his organs to be once bebrayed into 
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inattention by wbat was passing round 
Mm, while* another growl from Hector, 
told how well be penormed his part of 
the duty. 

' '* H^d your tongues, if ye can, ye 
dtttnkmi bears once more spoke the 
tdd man, **get ready your arms, 'and 
when 1 giro the wotd, fire out of the 
window.” 

He said no more; each in obedience to 
his orders, drew a pistol, hitherto con- 
mnded, from his vest, and prepared it for 
immediate use; though &om the condition 
in which bacchanalian indulgence had left 
the young men, there seem^ little hopes 
of following his orders to the letter. Sha¬ 
mes still stood foremost with the jar, and^ 
Catherine’s head protruded yet further 
towards the casement. The cocking of 
the pistols alone indicated that life was 
in the dwelling. Down with the light; 
we'll see the bettber into the night,” was 
the last order of O'Connor. 

The light was instantly extinguished, 
a rustle again was heard outside. The 
dim outlines of a human face was visible 
against the casement, and tbe word 
** Catberine” plainly distinguishable, 
but pronounced in an extremely low tone. 

“FireI” burst from the lips of the 
old man, and the shriek of Catherine 
O’Connor, who staggered forward into 
the centre of the room, was mingled with 
the report of pistols and the crashing of 
the shivered glass. A simultaneous and 
tumultuous rush took place, Shamus was 
overthrown, and Catneriue was disre¬ 
garded, in their anxiety to seize whoever 
it might be. 

** The first down, the soonest up,” 
said Shamus, scrambling from his re¬ 
cumbent attitude, and striving to balance 
himself steadily on one leg. “Ye’d 
have reason to repent of speed may be.” 

Meanwhile his companions had hur¬ 
ried from tbe house in search of their 
intended victim. Through the haggart, 
round the corn-stacks, nay-rick, about 
every walk and tree of the orchard, did 
they direct their scrutiny; but all was 
silent as the grave, not a vestige did they 
find of either dead carcase or living fu¬ 
gitive, nor was there ought to testify that 
a living creature had been near the pre¬ 
mises. Breathless and trembling with 
superstitious fear, they returned into the 
dwelling. A light was then procured. 
They observed the effect of their late 
fire. The two balls of the young O’Con- 
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nors had plainly left thmr traces at wide 
intervals on the side of the window 
from the destined mark, but that of bid 
O'Connor had passed with deadly cer¬ 
tainty through the small square pane, 
against which the strange face had been 
discerned. The escape appeared unac¬ 
countable ; each offered his conjecture 
as to the,cause of the visitation, but if 
any knew,‘none offered any solution, and 
all hesitated not to attribute the entire 
affair to supernatural agency. 

CHAP. VI. 

Eleven o’clock had passed, and the 
faiifliy of the O’Connors were buried in 
the oblivion of slumber; but from the 
little casement of Catherine a stream of 
yellow light announced that one fair oc¬ 
cupant at least was not insensible to the 
progress of the lazy hours; the rays pro¬ 
ceeded from a candle placed upon a 
small table, covered with various papers, 
at which sat the youthful hdroine. Her 
exuberant hair had escaped from its 
confinement, and flowed in profusion 
over her neck and shoulders. The dis¬ 
habille of her dress, in the seclusion of 
her own apartment, lent a grace and 
voluptuousness to her figure, which the 
appearance of melancholy abstraction 
traced jupon her countenance served to 
heighten. Beside her lay a large and 
well-filled purse, from which she was 
counting sundry gold coins, and de¬ 
positing them in another purse of smaller 
dimensions. After continuing her em¬ 
ployment for some time, she suddenly 
stopped her fingers, still holding, as if in 
doubt, the last piece abstracted from her 
store. 

“ Too large a supply might but defeat 
my purpose,” she uttered, reflectingly ; 
“ when the hour of necessity arrives, I 
shall still be at hand to succour and re¬ 
lieve as it is best; and Providence will 
accomplish it.” Having thus decided, 
she secured the small purse firmly with 
a string, and then, taking her pen, dis¬ 
patched a note, which, soiled with tears, 
she folded, and attached carefully to its 
heavier associate. Tliis done, she ap- 
lied herself to examine the contents of 
er golden store. Already several pieces 
of the precious metal glittered before her 
on the table, when a light tap at her 
chamber door interrupted her. She 
started with an evident feeling of alarm. 
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Tlirowing a sheet of paper, however, over 
wh^ she wished to oooceal, she pro¬ 
ceeded to the door, opened it tremblingly, 
and her maid, Peggy, glided into the 
room. A smile was visible on her agi¬ 
tated countenance, which told that ^e 
felt relieved by the intrusion of an ex¬ 
pected visitor. 

“ Lord ! how pale you look, Miss,” 
wh^pered the girl, observing the confu¬ 
sion ner coming had occasioned. 

** Indeed,” replied Catherine, “ I did 
feel unnecessary fear, notwithstanding 
that you came by my own directions; 
but my immediate avocation, and the con¬ 
sequence of certain disappointments to my 
design in case of a discovery, made me 
apprehend dangers which would hardly 
have an existence.” 

“ Musha thin,” said Peggy, kindly, 

it’s yourself that’s the quare girl any 
how—you’d be the foremost to blame 
me for running away from a spirit, and 
you’re afraid o’me that’s no ghost at 
last, at all at all.” 

“ He has escaped, of course?” in¬ 
quired Catherine, eagerly. 

“ Of coorse. Miss, an’ sure.” 

You heard it from the lips of Sha- 
mushimself, did you not?” 

“ He didn’t come back since. Miss.” 

“ Why trifle with me thus?” ex¬ 
claimed Catherine, impatiently. “ How 
have you ascertained whether Charles 
O’Brien is in safety ?” 

“ Oh! yea, Miss, to be sure he is— 
sure you know he wouldn’t let himself 
be killed like a dog the very night that he 
came to take his lave of you before he’d 
go up6n the road; he’s not sich a fool, I 
promise you. Miss.” To this Catherme 
made no reply, but by clasping her hands 
and throwing herself convulsively into 
her seat. 

” Then it is all in vain, and 1 cannot 
save him,” burst unconsciously from her 
lips. Peggy, in her turn, became 
alarmed at witnessing the unaccountable 
behaviour and mysterious words of Ca¬ 
therine. 

** For the sake of the blessed Virgin, 
Miss,” she commenced, approaching her 
mistress across the table; but as she 
passed, her sleeve touched the paper, 
and the sight of so much wealth thus 
unexpectedly presented to her gaze, cut 
short the sentence and manifestation of 
furtlier sympathy, and she remained lost 
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in astonishment and admiration, gaph^ 
with starting eyes upon the tleasmw 
before her. Catherine heeded her 
nor the discovery she had made. She 
sUll sot with lier face buried in her 
hands, and her frame quivering with 
emotion and lively dispteasure. Ano^ 
ther tap was heard, not at the door, 
but outside the window—and she again 
aroused to all the difficulties emd per^ 
plexities of her situation. She sprang 
towards the table, and hastily bundlmg 
up papers, coin, and purses, she hud¬ 
dled them confusedly into a bag, which 
.she thrust under the bed, and the table 
appeared bare of all except the cal^le f 
Peggy all the while regarding their sud¬ 
den disappearance widi as much surprise 
as she had viewed their display. 

See who that is,” said Catherine, 
breathlessly sinking again into her chair, 
now^that the task was accomplished 
and the sudden call for exertion had 
been withdrawn. Peggy silently, and 
half bewildered, went to the window. 

“ Who is it ?” again demanded Ca-* 
therine, who watched with anxiety every 
motion of her attendant. 

“ I can’t see any one,” said Peggy; 
“ the night is very dark, but I hear a 
foot in the haggart.” 

** Gracious heavens, am I then disco¬ 
vered ? but they shall not thwart my pur¬ 
pose,” she pronounced, rising from her 
seat, while the whole figure of the fiery 
girl seemed to dilate with the unnatural 
animation of despair. “ I will go 
through the middle of them—death nor 
malice shall not separate us; they may 
deprive me of liberty, kill me; but he at 
least shall receive the benefit of the 
sacrifice of afiection—^the heart which 
loved will give it’s tribute ere it cease 
to beat.” 

“ For God’s sake. Miss, be quiet, and 
let me hear what he’s saying.” 

“ Who speaks?” said Catherine, loudly 
and incautiously. Peggy heeded her not, 
but placed her ear so that she might 
catch the words of whoever was outside. 

“ Who speaks ?—answer!” screamed 
Catherine. 

“ Laus, Miss, its Shamus FFuin—he’Z 
just come back from Mr. O’Brien.” 

“ Well!” was the single emphatic 
expression of her mistress, as she fixed 
her searching gaze upon her face. 

“ He’s alive and well.’’ 
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’ Once siLOre Catherine O’Connor reeled 
Into her seat, she breathed again with 
ease and fireedoni, but the exhaustion of 
exdtement—of recent terror, was still 
inuked strongly, as she knelt and of¬ 
fered a silent prayer of thanks to the 
God she worshipped. 

CHAP. VII. 

The eastern heavens were glowing with 
the crimson radiance of the yet unrisen 
sun, when Charles issued from the home 
of his fathers. A stile at the back of the 
house conducted him into the fields, and 
■lowly and pensively he pursued the path 
which was to lead him to voluntary exile. 
At a little distance was an eminence 
which commanded a view of the sur¬ 
rounding country to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. The legends of his native land 
had assigned it as the abode of the fairies, 
and the stories of his muse, the wild tra¬ 
ditions of the place, associated in his 
mind with many a scene of boyish mis¬ 
chief or recreation, made it to him in¬ 
deed a hallowed spot. To tliis he di¬ 
rected his steps, and having reached the 
summit, stood Ibr some time in melan¬ 
choly contemplation of the endeared and 
femiliar landscape which spread itself in 
living colours beneath him. Behind him 
lay his home, with its orchards, its shrub¬ 
bery, and its pleasure grounds—the 
home which had witnessed his birth— 
the wayward petulanciesof his childhood 
—the tumults and domestic persecutions 
of his riper youth—there it rose, tower¬ 
ing amidst the corn-fields, and pastures 
which, ripening for the sickle and the 
scythe, scarce waved in the light breath 
of early morning—the home he was now 
about to quit, perhaps, for ever. With 
a gesture of disdain he turned from the 
painful object, and sought others capable 
of affording him more soothing recollec¬ 
tions. There the lake, with its wide waste 
of bog and marsh, reminded him how 
often, with the sprightliness of harmless 
amusement, he had encircled its waters 
in the eager avocation of a young angler, 
or in the inclemency of frost had travers¬ 
ed the swamp with his gun, tracking to 
her sedgy covert the winter game. One 
unbroken sheet of light grey vapour 
rolled upwards from its level expanse, 
making the lake look like a huge mirror 
dimmed with the breath of nature. One 
might have imagined that the turrets of 
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the enchanted castle, reputed by supfflf- 
stition to be buried within its dej^ltB 
and to be reflected at certain intervals 
of time for the sight of mortals, were 
grouping in gloomy outline' through the 
glassy mist, or that the sympathies of the 
elements had superseded those of heart¬ 
less man, and poured themselves in sighs 
for the solace of the children of affliction. 
Two orjthree peasants passine;, wth shoes 
in hand and spades on their shoulders, 
to their work, recalled Charles from the 
■ sorrowful reverie into which he had 
fallen. - Tbey touched their hats respect¬ 
fully as they passed, for he was a general 
favourite; and although it was a period 
at which party feud and political dissen¬ 
sion had encroached upon the distinc- 
'tions of society, and implanted in the 
minds of Irish labourers an affectation of 
equality and a neglect of deference for 
their betters, yet the claims of ances^ 
and hereditary right have always main¬ 
tained a resistless sway on Erin’s soil, 
and Charles enjoyed those advantages, 
in addition to the recommendations of 
popular manners and address—“ Why 
thin, isn’t Mr. Charles out early this 
mornin’ ?” said one of the men to his 
companions, after they had passed; 
“ A-ha I” cried another in answer, with 
a knowing wink of theeye,and a shrewd, 
abrupt nod of the head, “ I’ll go bail, 
it’s not for nothing—when you go borne 
this evenin’ jist ask Kate Connor the 
rasin—may-be she’ll be able to discourse 
on the subject—if she pluses.” A gene¬ 
ral laugh followed this remark: “ Look, 
boys,” continued the same speaker, 
turning round, “ look, and tell me if I’m 
right or not ?” and with shrill shout he 
balmced his spade, and threw it to a 
distance before him. The party obeyed 
his directions, and looked towards the 
hill. There, indeed, stood Charles, gaz¬ 
ing intently on the dwelling of _ her on 
whose account he was about to sacrifice 
the comforts of a domestic roof, and 
fling himself upon the billows of the 
world. But the peasant oracle was mis¬ 
taken in the motive of that gaze. It was 
not the eager glance which Cupid sends 
forth to greet the approach of a tardy 
mistress, but the agony of a silent, and, 
it might be, eternal farewell, to all which 
life could prize; where none but Ae eye 
could sympathize with the emotions of 
the heart, and where the murmur of af- 
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fection, borne, npon the hollow breeze, 
mve no reply to the attentive eaf. The 
and ^e breast were absent, which 
should respond with throb and whisper, 
to the lang^uage of adoration and con- 
ataDcy. 

“ There,” mused Charles, bitterly, 
** must the same sun which witnessed, 
and seemed to animate and strengthen 
with his warm beams two young, happy, 
and inexperienced hearts, smile over the 
blight which dooms them to separation 
.fi>r ever! There my few peaceful days 
time hath swept o’er, and there my ex¬ 
istence meets the announcement of its 
heaviest curse. Those fields—that lake 
—those rills—that cottage, the abode 
of my soul’s idol, with its summer arbour 
and its sheltered spring—^tliey were plea* 
sant to the days of my boyhood; and 
do they look cheerful upon the extinc¬ 
tion of my every earthly hope; but, be 
it so, be it so!” he repeated, tossing his 
arms wildly upwards; “Fate, I defy 
thee! I have nothing further to fear, 
thou hast done thy worst of malice; no 
increase of sorrow can visit tlie insulted, 
the disinherited, the forsaken—” 

“ Never the forsaken,” said a low, 
soft voice, which sounded as if beside 
him, and seemed like the drowsy articu¬ 
lations of the newly-awakened zephyr. 
With the suddenness of astonishment, 
Charles turned to examine his unex¬ 
pected listener, but no human form ap¬ 
peared to satisfy curiosity. The tall 
and bearded corn grew in yellow luxu¬ 
riance at the base of the hill, hanging 
over, and almost concealed from sight 
the narrow and grassy pathway, by 
which the peasant, in seeking and re¬ 
turning from their daily toil, were accus¬ 
tomed to abridge the distance which di¬ 
vided them from their homes. On every 
6tuntedJ}osh which lay scattered about, 
on every knot of tufted grass, on every 
mound of earth, which could afford se¬ 
curity or shelter to a creature no larger 
than the timid hare, did hurried impa¬ 
tience vainly direct its penetrating 
search, and at length over the widely 
cultivated space darted the extensive 
^glance, until it rested on tlie row of lofty 
elms, skirting the farmyard and wooded 
habitation of the O’Connors, beyond 
which it was impossible to discern. 

** 'yis certainly very strange,” he so¬ 
liloquised, while a momentary shudder 
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of superstitious awe crept upon his senses. 
As he spoke his eye fell upon <a 
iron wicket, which opened by a private 
way into the dwelling before mentioned. 
Suddenly be fought the corn-blades, 
which closed in with the wicket, and 
towered above its nuddle bars, were 
rather more violently agitated than the 
breeze then abroad could be supposed 
able to effect. His gaze was instantly 
rivetted to the spot, and in a mommtt 
the light drapery of a female emerged 
from concealment. The gown of the 
wearer was tucked up and drawn over 
the head, so that it was difficult to re¬ 
cognise at that distance who the person 
might be. An instant only was allowed, 
however, for decision; the .wicket was 
immediately opened, and the apparition 
vanished within the enclosure. 

“ Um !” muttered Charles ; “ we 
may npt be always alone when we seem 
so. This corn may have afforded a hid¬ 
ing place to a more neighbouring occu¬ 
pant ; it can be but little satisfaction to 
overhear the dismal complaints of an 
afflicted and bitter spirit; yet there ap¬ 
peared a sympathy in that echo of my 
words—‘ Never the forsaken. ’ Heavens! 
could it have been she who watched my 
coming forth, and waited to sooth the 
anguish of my bosom with the assur¬ 
ance of a ministering an^l ? It must 
be so; what could induce any one 
else to take so large an interest in my 
proceedings: the voice was hers, me- 
thinks—’twas like hers—soft, sweet, 
and heavenly. I have myself met her 
oft outside that wicket; aye, them is a 
mystery in this, a fatality, a providence. 
Oh I may the same voice wait upon my 
steps; and when the precipices and pit- 
falls, which sages say must embarrass 
the youthful and unwary traveller on the 
high-roads of life—when these rend and 
torture the weary straggler for inde¬ 
pendence—mayitstillpumueme to cheer 
and encourage, to vanquish and endure, 
until the reality of evil be softened and 
subdued by the consciousness of com¬ 
passion and love!” 

The sun had now risen upon the 
scene, the mist curled in more slender 
and detached masses from the lake, the 
cottages begun to show their columns of 
smoke, to intimate that their humble in¬ 
habitants were up and resumed the busi¬ 
ness of the day, and every thing warned 
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him of the daQ|;er of any longer delay. 
“CtmlA*!' bat be assured it was she/' 
he said, contiouing to give utterance to 
his thoughts, ** could 1 have but one 
last look~~one long caress—my farewell 
would be robbed of hallfits bitterness.” 
With these words he turned and de¬ 
scended the hill. As he did so a folded 
paper caught his attention; he picked 
It up, together with a purse which lay 
beside it, and which was well filled^. 
Some unfortunate person, he thought, 
has lost what perhaps to him might have 
been the security of a long interval of 
happiness; I shall read this note, it may 
direct me how to find the owner, and 
enable me to do a kindness before I 
leave my birthplace. What was his 
surprise, on breaking the seal, to find the 
following words— 

** My ever dear Charles,—Should this 
attract your eyes, I am sure you will 
accept, for my sake, what accompanies 
it, as a pledge of my devotion. To re¬ 
store it in person immediately would but 
frustrate you designs altogether; to 
leave it where you find it, would be but 
a barbarous denial of allowing me to 
cmitribute in so trifling a manner to your 
service, and to add uie death-drop to 
my cop of life, the consciousness that 
Charles could despise the poor oflering 
of my affection. But no! I am sure 
you will not spurn it, but will take 
it, along with the blessings which my 
heart now invokes upon your head ; the 
wealth and honour which my prayers 
would pour along your path, in kind 
remembrances of the mutual vows, by 
which 1 am proudly privileged to sub¬ 
scribe myself yours faithfully for ever, 

“ Catherine O'Connor.” 

“ Ha I” he exclaimed, ** this is pre¬ 
sumptuous—pecuniary relief. I am in¬ 
deed forsaken. Could she mean to in¬ 
sult me ? Yet, no; the proud can ex¬ 
perience no humiliation in receiving the 
disinterested assistance of the truly 
noble; the fulness of a bruised and 
bursting heart hath spoken in thy offer¬ 
ing. Fond, generous, and delicate- 
minded girl, 1 wUl receive thy pledge— 
it shall be to me a hallowed depos§, to 
be redeemed at that delightful hour 
which consummates my bliss; and as it 
luAh been steeped iu we plenteousness 
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of thine own munificent spirit, I haUik 
as a harbinger of the abundance of that 
joy which the future shall bestow in the 
possession, not of the gift, but the giv».** 
And with this reflection Charles O’Brien 
turned his back upon his home, and tha 
dwelling of his mistress. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Arrived in Dublin, Charles found him¬ 
self provided with a sum of 751. including 
the money deposited in his hands by 
Catherine, which however be determined, 
at least for the present, not to touch. 
His intention was to enter college im¬ 
mediately, and this accomplished, tolook 
out for some engagement in the way of 
tuition, which would procure him a com¬ 
fortable home, and enable him to meet 
bis academic fees without difficulty. 
His firstjeare, therefore, was to decide 
upon a tutor, and he was for a long time 
puzzled which he should prefer, but re¬ 
membering that a cousin of his had been 
for some time a resident member of the 
University, to him he resolved to apply, 
and allow his recommendation to his 
choice. “ He was an old school-fellow 
of mine,” thought Charles, “ and always 
professed a sincere friendship for me, 
which perhaps he has not yet forgotten; 
at all events, he has no interest in de¬ 
ceiving me, and as his experience enables 
him to judge of the characters of the dif¬ 
ferent heads of the University, he will no 
doubt be competent to point me out the 
one most suited to my circumstances, 
and most ready to advance my in¬ 
terests.” 

It was a sharp hoar frosty morning on 
which Charles O’Brien first entered the 
con'ts of the University; and he walked 
slowly along, in admiration of the archi¬ 
tecture which adorns this portion of the 
establishment. The chapel ^ell was 
toUing, and several students were hurry¬ 
ing,in fanciful dishabille, from theirrooms, 
in obedience to the early summons. After 
he had sufficiently amused himself with 
the novelty of this spectacle, he addressed 
a man who was passing, dressed iu tight 
blue velvet breeches, and close leader 
skull cap, with a coat something in the 
cut of a quaker’s, whom he did not then 
exactly know to be one of the porters. 

“ Pray, can you tell me,” said he, 
“ where is Mr. Donoughmore’s resi¬ 
dence?” The official eyed him for a 
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moment, then pointing with his finger 
to an opening on the left, 

‘*In that square, sir," he answered. 
No. 6, two pair op,” at the same time 
slipping into his hand a card containing 
the address where he might obtain sur- 

E lice, gown and cap. Before he reached 
is destination, he encountered three or 
four more of the same stamp, who, judg¬ 
ing by his appearance he was a stranger, 
and concluding, like the first, that he 
had come to enter on the Monday follow¬ 
ing—being the October entrance—also 
handed him cards to the same effect, so 
that he could find but little difficulty in 
accommodating himself with all acade¬ 
micals of the college. His relative was 
not up when Charles knocked at his 
door. He rose, however, after some de¬ 
lay, and admitted our hero; upon whom 
having viewed over and over, as if to 
reassure his senses, 

“ Ha! my dear O’Brien, is it you,— 
come to Alma-Mater at last—sit down, 
— I shall be dressed presently—hang 
that woman ! she has not come to light 
my fire yet,—no matter, I will be with 
you immediatelyand with this speci¬ 
men of his cousin’s character, Charles 
was left a few minutes to his own reflec¬ 
tions. These were not destitute of un¬ 
easiness : he considered that a mind of 
this kind was not one on whose decision 
he could faithfully rely, yet hoped that 
this appearance of levity was meant to 
mask a closeness of observation, which 
would ultimately show itself when their 
conversation had become one of interest 
and solidity. At length Donoughmore 
reappeared in his dressing gown. 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” said he, 
“ when did you arrive ?” 

Yesterday evening,” was the reply. 
“ Friends all well in the country ?” 

** I left them so.” 

You perfectly well ?” 

** Perfectly so.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it,—enter on Mon¬ 
day next, I suppose 
“ I hope so.” 

** Well, O’Brien, I wish you every 
success; you’ll find this a devilish dull 
place, though most infernally expensive; 
but command me in any way which you 
think I may be of service to you." 

“ Your experience may,” said Chtftles, 
with some hauteur. 

** Aye, indeed I I do know something 


about the regulations of the pUiee, aad 
shall be moft happy to set you on a 
proper foot'mg; but, my dear Charles, 
will you excuse me for this mornings 
I’m sure you will indulge me; studies 
are so pressing,—I always read a certain 
time before breakfost; so you under¬ 
stand my reasons; business, you know 
business—but do me the favour to cafl 
upon me this evening; we will have some 
supper together, and then we can con¬ 
verse without distmbance,—mind, this 
evening at eight, I shall wmt for you { 
adieu, adieu.” 

” Farewell,’’ replied Charles, return¬ 
ing the cordial shake of Donoughmore’s 
hand, though he could not help thinking 
that very little heart accompanied the 
pressure. The door was closM, and he 
departed, to seek, as he best might, for 
means to relieve the tedium of his soli¬ 
tary day; he spent it in taking a survey 
of the town. He was punctual to the 
hour; the College clock was striking 
eight, as he again crossed the gloomy 
and deserted courts towards his cousin’s 
apartments; the dim oil lamps, placed at 
considerable intervals asunder, served 
but to throw the building iuto more 
sombre outline, while the dark shadows 
flung from the pillared porticoes of the 
chapel and examination-hall, which 
frowned upon each other from opposite 
sides of the square, together with the 
profound stillness which pervaded their 
dusky recesses, seemed to render them 
more a trysting place for the ghosts of 
departed geniuses, than nurseries for the 
development of living talent. Here and 
there a light in the lonely attic, showed 
that the bookish sizer had already 
trimmed his lamp for nocturnal study; 
still some unhallowed sounds broke the 
tranquillity of this sanctuary of the 
sciences, and as Charles passed beneath 
the eaves, the boisterous laugh and wild 
song which proceeded from more than 
one domicile, announced where tlie 
plentiful supper had proved but a 
prelude to the evening revel. Charles 
being something of a philosopher, deemed 
it strange that learning would permit 
her temple to be desecrated by such un¬ 
hallowed orgies. He had no objection 
bimsdf to social or convivial mirth, but 
thought that such a place lost much of 
its sublimity by their admission. 

He dreamed that every body came 
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there fitf the lake of retirement^ and 
«tudy, .hrtit experience was yet to inform 
him, that ita literature was confined to 
those forced to embrace it from poverty 
mrfor profit, and that morality bad found 
the wing^ of the dove, and sought a 
leetiiig-place elsewhere. A few minutes 
more admitted our hero to the comforts 
of a blazing fire and the society of his 
cousin, who declared he had been ear¬ 
nestly desiring his arrival. A huge pipe 
and empty glass stood beside him, on 
the table, from which he had been 
inhaling the double fumes of punch and 
tobacco. 

*<Come,’' said he, as soon as Charles 
was seated, pushing over the decanter, 
and placing a tumbler for his use, 
“Come—^rather a cold night—fortify 
yourselfi my dear fellow—^mix a glass, 
and then we’ll talk of old times. You 
rmnember what the song says, 'we’ll 
tak* a cup of kindness yet for auld lang 
ayne,’ and be sang, in a deep and sono¬ 
rous voice, the entire chorus. 

“ You have merry times here,” re¬ 
marked Charles, drily, when the other 
had concluded. 

“Yes, sometimes—here’s to your suc¬ 
cessful academic career—ahem—that is 
to be ! merry times—Ay, occasionally, 
as I was saying; but generally dull, 
monotonous, very.” 

“ I was. under the impression,” said 
Charles, “that within these walls all 
noisy mirth was forbidden and pro¬ 
hibited. 

“ Why, Lord bless you, my dear 
fellow, do you think we can be for ever 
poring over books; such a thing might 
do very well for an anchorite, or a mar¬ 
tyr, but will never suit Trinity College, 
I assure you. When people come to 
college, they expect to learn the world, 
as w^ as arts and sciences, and if it 
could but afford them such information, 
1 should like to know how it could be 
said to finish their education, and pre¬ 
pare them for an introduction into active 
life. No, no: with an occasional sere¬ 
nade in town, rows at the theatre, 
knocking down a watchman or so, by 
way of amusement, and within the courts 
a game of racket, or cricket in the park, 
a slating of the jibs, an evening i|>ree in 
chambers, fighting at an election, or 
discussing pmitics, we contrive to vary 
a little the round of our existence. 
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However, don’t be uneasy. We’ll soon 
intfiate you—ahem—do you take snuff?” 
he added, handing a box to Charles, 
while he twisted his nostrils on one side, 
and protruded his under-lip, as if to 
complete the enjoyment of the sensation 
with which he drew up the pinch he had 
taken. 

“ No, I thank you,” answered Charles, 
half disgusted at the nonsense and 
foppishness of Donotighmore. 

“ Under whom do you enter ?” in¬ 
quired the odier. 

“ That I have not yet decided"; and 
must be guided largely by advice; who 
is your tutor ?” 

“ My tutor is Dr. Leverett,” said 
Donoughmore; “but we are not on 
speaking terras. In the first place he 
is a Whig and I am a Tory, and so we 
are foes upon principle; and secondly, 
I received one or two lectures from him 
upon my neglect of the statutes, and 
that immediately broke off all intercourse 
between us.” 

“ Do you know any other whom you 
could recommend?” inquired Charles. 

“ I can’t say much for one above 
another. There’s Hartless, whom they say 
is a good-natured sort of man; but then 
his principles are not of the right sort.” 

“ Does he labour under any other 
objection ?” 

“ Why, no; in all other respects he 
is reported to be unexceptionable. When 
I tell you he is a Liberal, that alone 
ought to be enough to keep every honest 
man away from him.” 

“ I don’t deal much in politics,” said 
Charles 

“ But of course you are a Tory, like 
all the members of your family.” 

“ I am so young,” replied Cliarles, 
evasively; “ and you are so zealous, that 
I should wish to hear both sides.” 

“ Both sides! There’s Liberalism in 
hearing both sides.” 

“ You will not object to concede so 
much.” 

“ Why, no ; Tories will be gainers, of 
course, whenever there is a clear stage 
and no favour; but you have bad so 
many opportunities of seeing the supe* 
riority of our principles, tW such a 
course on your part should be unne- 
cesskry.” 

“ Now,” remonstrated Charles, smil¬ 
ing, “ 1 may be a Tory after all. My 
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present object is to obtain a tutor most 
able and willing to place me in some 
respectable situation.” 

Situation! sure, you wouldn’t dream 
of such a thing. I do not spend more 
than ninety pounds a term, and your 
father will allow you such a sum without 
hesitation.” 

“I am here without my father’s 
sanction, and therefore neither expect 
nor will apply for any assistance.” 

“ And so you will be* obliged to go 
to a situation,” said Donoughmore, with 
chilling emphasis. 

Decidedly,” answered Charles, la¬ 
conically. 

” And if I may be so impertinent,” 
returned the other, ‘‘what has caused 
you to take this step ?” 

“ That will transpire, I dare say, in 
good time; at present 1 would willingly 
be spared the pain of going into 
details.” 

“ With all my lieart; only, egad, 
you’re an enterprising fellow, and I wish 
you joy.” 

Charles was anxious to change the 
conversation. He saw what sympathy 
he had to expect from one of his cousin’s 
disposition, and did not wish him to 
witness any out-burst of feeling. He 
rose, and walked towards a bookcase 
at the further end of the room. ” Bur- 
lamaqui’s Natural Law,” he repeated, in 
a low voice, as he passed his eye along 
the volumes which adorned the case. 

“Aye, beautiful book that; powerful 
in intellect, and wonderful strength of 
argument,” commented Donoughmore, 
rapidly. Charles made no answer, but 
opening the case, took down a book, 
which he brought forward to the table, 
and after turning over the pages—“ Here 
is a passage of which the various modes 
of construction have often puzzled which 
to prefer; pray what is your opinion?” 
ana he handed the book to Donough- 
more, pointing with his linger to the 
place specified. 

His cousin eyed it for a moment with 
a most supercilious, yet somewhat morti¬ 
fied aspect. 

It was Horace, and the part selected 
occurred in the fourth book of the odes. 
Thus bursting into a loud laugh, “Really, 
O’Brien,*’ he exclaimed, “ you seem to 
think that we have nothing to do but 
plod over the abstrusities of antiquity; 
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you would have us all sizers and bOok« 
worms. I know much less about that 
than when 1 entered, and shall know 
still less when 1 take my degree, please 
the &tes. ril tell you a story; last 
examination—when I narrowly escaped 
a caution, bless the mark ! as O’Conndl 
would say—^ihe examiner—^we had Hart¬ 
less in Classics for our division; well, he 
opened the Medea and gave it to me—I 
read it with a bold accent; I had not fbr- 
gotten so much of the tongue, but for the 
translation—I allowed my nextndghbonr 
to undertake the drudgery of that. * Very 
good,’ ejaculated Hartless, nodding his 
head at me; ‘ you have a classical taste, 
Donoughmore; I know you have, only 
you don’t pay any attention to its 
cultivation,’” Charles closed the vo¬ 
lume. 

“ The heroes of literature ought to 
be thankful,” he sarcastically remarked, 
as he put it back into its place, “ for the 
merited praise which you bestow upon 
their covers.” Donoughmore made no 
reply. He folded his arms contemptu¬ 
ously, stretched his feet to thdr length, 
and trolled an air carelessly. 

“ Fine Berne oysthers,” responded a 
gruff voice from the court. Donougli- 
inore went to the window, and looking 
out, he put his hands at both sides of his 
mouth, after the manner of a speaking 
trumpet, and shouted “ Wilson !” 

” Here, y’r honour,” answered the 
oyster man, who had arrived at the door 
by the time Donoughmore had closed 
the window. 

“ What have you got to-night ?” said 
the collegian as Wilson entered. 

“ Some fine lobsters, and oysters, y’r 
honor, besides a handful of cockles,” 
taking up a few of the shell-fish from a 
considerable heap, which occupied one 
side of his basket, and tossing them 
down again. 

“ What are your lobsters a-piece?” 
said the other. 

“ Only two shillings and sixpence,” 
was the reply. 

“ No use in spending money upon 
beggars,” mumbled Donoughmore, as 
he smelled one of the lobsters which he 
balanced in his hand, and cast a sullen 
look bn O’Brien. “ Are you fisnd of 
cockles, O’Brien?”.he asked. 

“ I beg you will not study my cbtace,** 
was the quick rejoinder. 
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^^MeiauTQ me a quart of cockles,’ 
Mid tte other. 

Verf well, y’r honor,” answered 
Wilioa. The cockles were thrown on a 
plate, and a shilling handed to the man. 

“ How much are they?” inquired 
Donoughmore in a suppressed tone. 

“ Tlneepence,” said the oysterpaan in 
the same tone. The change was received, 
and counted carefully ere it was depo¬ 
sited in the pocket of the owner. 

Have the kindnessto send O’Rourke 
here, as you are passing out,” he or¬ 
dered. 

“ Yes, y’r honor,” said the man, as 
he depart^. 

“ They seem very good,” observed 
Charles, looking at the fish as his cousin 
placed them in aMucepan and put them 
on the fire. 

“ I don’t eat cockles,” sneeringly said 
the other, opening some two or three of 
the -shells an|d sucking them raw. 

You -see,” he added, with some¬ 
what more condescension, “ we college- 
men are our own cooks.” 

** Both in eating and intellect,” was 
the cool and cutting answer. 

Donoughmore was again silent. A 
tap at the door, however, relieved him of 
his chagrin, and he proceeded to admit 
O’Rourke, who had come in obedience 
to his message. This was a young man, 
of the middle size, stout and athletic, 
dressed in heavy shoes, canvass trousers, 
and broad slouched sailor’s cap. His 
eye bespeaking intelligence and knavery; 
his upper lip a little drawn up, so as to 
show partially his teeth, which appeared 
white, like those of a sweep, through 
the coal-dust with which his face and 
hands were covered. 

«* Well, y’r honor,” said he, as he' 
took off his hat and glided, in a bending 
posture, into the room. “ This is a 
cold night, y’r honor.” 

Well, O’Rourke.” said Donough¬ 
more, “ what will you do for me if I give 
you something to warm you ?” 

** Any thing in this world, y’r honor 
plases.” 

" Tell this gentleman what you can 
do.” 

O’Rourke stooped and peered with a 
letf of curiosity into our hero’s &ce. 
The calm, penetrating eye Charles fell 
upon his; He drew back, and for an 
instant an ait of reserve was salratitttted 


for the bold and fearless efirontery which 
marked his 'previous demeanour; but 
recovering himself immediately— 

“ May-be the gentleman’s one of the 
sort of people that 'ud be offended at 
my free<h)m,” he said; “ I think he has 
the blink of a bad eye.” 

Offended at you!” exclaimed Do¬ 
noughmore ; “ I like to see the man who 
dare be offended at what I sanction your 
doing in my apartment.” 

Pshaw!” said Charles, imperiously 
starting to his feet, and darting a look of 
scorn at his bullying relative. Then alter¬ 
ing his voice to one of conciliating mild¬ 
ness, “ Go on, my brave fellow; one of 
old Ireland’s sons will never object to fun, 
when it is not likely to injure the in¬ 
terests of a neighbour; my maxim is, 

‘ Erin go braghso now, my lad.” 

Encouraged and reassured by Charles, 
who appeared all at once to have become 
invested with the authority of master, 
O’Rourke commenced his catalogue. 

“ Why then, gentlemen, I can dance 
hornpipe, stand on my head on the leg of 
a pot, balance two glasses on my nose, 
keep up three balk at a time, sing a 
song, tell a story, knock down a pig, 
kiss a colleen, and flourish a shillelagh.” 
All this he repeated with gestures ap¬ 
propriate to the several items enume¬ 
rated. Charles laughed. 

“ Bravo!” shouted Donoughmore 
with as much delight as if the trade of 
buffoonery had been an effusion replete 
with good sense and caustic wit; “ Sing 
us the song, and we’ll spare you the 
trouble of the rest.” O’Rourke, was not 
slow in obeying the mandate, nor did he 
over-rate his powers in this particular. 
In a round, clear voice he commenced 
his ditty. Donoughmore accompanied 
him as bass, and Charles was sufficiently 
exhilarated to join in tlie chorus. 

“ Come,” said Donoughmore, when 
this was finished, ” a fellow with such 
accomplishments as you should have a 
clean face—I'll teach you a short way of 
cleaning it,” and placing O’Rourke in a 
kneeling posture, he took the bellows, 
and blew with might and main, first on 
his face, then down his throat, until the 
poor victim seemed ready to suffocate. 
“ That will improve your voice,” he re¬ 
marked, jestingly, then taking a glassful 
of whiskey,heoblig^dhim to swa^w itat 
a gulp, but O’Rourke received this as 
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ample compensation for every previous 
outrage. * 

Now go for some beer—beer I sup¬ 
pose you prefer, O’Brien ?’* 

“ 1 desire you will not trouble your¬ 
self further on my account," replied 
Charles. 

** As you please, my dear fellow, as 
you please." 

Just then another visitor entered, and 
Donou^hmore entering into conversation 
with him, seemed to feel relieved from 
vouchsafing any further notice to the 
luckless victim of poverty. Charles took 
an abrupt and unceremonious leave, 
thoroughly disgusted at what he had wit¬ 
nessed, and determined never again to 
disturb the academic lucubrations of his 
worthy cousin Donougbmore. 

CHAP. IX. 

Ik circumstances where we are ignorant 
of the peculiar merits of particular things 
or persons, though there may be a mul¬ 
titude from which to choose, we are ge¬ 
nerally found to select the one first men¬ 
tioned; and so Charles, after he had 
spent much time in pondering, decided 
at length to enter himself under the 
scholastic tutelage of Dr. Hartless. As 
soon as he had come to tliis determina¬ 
tion, he justly tliought that he ought 
not to lose a moment in its execution. 
A short walk brought him to the Univer¬ 
sity, and into the presence of his tutor 
tliat was to be. Dr. Hartless, who was 
a short, stout, unwhiskered specimen of 
college well-fed superiors, with a good- 
humoured face, and a complexion in 
which a thousand hearty and delicious 
banquets might be mirrored to the eye 
of fancy, received him with much affa¬ 
bility and politeness. 

“ My rooms are at present full," he 
said, after he had heard a brief statement 
of Charles’s business; " but if you pre¬ 
fer coming to lecture to my apartments, 
you can, of course, do so; and it is pro¬ 
bable that a vacancy will soon occur," 

“ If you could make it convenient," 
said Charles, with a little of simplicity, 
** I should indeed prefer it, and partly 
for this reason, that a cousin of mine, 
Donou^more"—“ Donoughmore!’’ re¬ 
peated Hartless, mterruptinghim; “ Do¬ 
noughmore—your cousin—ha—a wild 
fellow that—^but he recommended you 
to me, did he V* 


•* Not exactly either," answered 
Charles; ‘‘ but 1 received from Ipm in« 
formation that you were of liberal prin¬ 
ciples, and as those are my own, 1 
fiuicied that 1 could not make a more ju¬ 
dicious choice." 

And your name V* inquired Hartless. 

“ O’Brien, sir.” 

** Well, O’Brien, I am much obliged 
by the preference; the frequency of my 
chambers renders it difficult, and for the 
present impossible for me to comply with 
your wishes. How do you entW» pen* 
sioner or fellow-commoner ?" 

“As pensioner,” returned Charles; 
“ but there is yet another matter to which 
I would allude, which is”—and the tell¬ 
tale blush of pride kindled in his cheek, 
as he paused and hesitated. There is a 
struggle, an agony, which many ridicule 
and condemn, but which none but the 
naturally proud and sensitive cem feel, 
when friendless poverty ^ond imen- 
couraged enterprise declarM, especally 
for the first time, its dependence. 

“Name it,” said Hartless, looking 
rather surprised at the confusion of 
O’Brien. 

“ It is to request your interest In ob¬ 
taining pupils for myself,” said Charles 
at length. 

“ You wish to be able to defray your 
own expenses ?" 

“ To do this, and support myself also, 
is my most cherished object, sir," re¬ 
plied our hero. 

“ Why, let me see,” mused Hartless, 
as if considering the chances for and 
against the applicant, “ our college is 
saturatM with tutors; it is like the sky 
in a snow-storm, none but prizemen or 
graduates can expect much success.” 

By a sudden revulsion, which many 
of the like temperament, and in the same 
situation, have experienced, Charles fdt 
his diffidence vanish, and a dizzy confi¬ 
dence succeed, which was as likely to 
carry him as far on the one hand, as the 
former feeling had done on the other. 
He felt that he laboured under those dis¬ 
qualifications which, of course, it was 
impossible immediately to remove, and 
he also knew the necessity which existed 
for instant success in his own designs of 
independence. Who, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, might not be betrayed, by 
the unripeness of youth, into ^ytr aya- 
gaoce thought or e^eei^ 
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** I know nothing,” he said, which 
oufht^ «xehide others from the same 
advac^s^es. There is surely no such 
merit to be attached to college distinc¬ 
tions* What men who have earned 
them, ever after became known to the 
Wrorld ?” 

Hartless was evidently piqued, but con¬ 
cealed it under asmooth exterior. ** I am 
one of thosewho have obtained University 
honours,” he observed drily, “ and I 
humbly acknowledge—I mean, O’Brien, 
l am not too proud to confess—that such 
distinctions have been of service to me 
through, life; nay, were I about to engage 
a teacher for my own instruction, sup¬ 
posing me to require it; or,” with em¬ 
phasis, “ to introduce a person in that 
capacity to any friend for whom I enter¬ 
tained an esteem, 1 am bound to say, 
that I Would make tliese very University 
honours, toto taelo, an essential in him 
^om I wwld either employ or recom¬ 
mend; ana furthermore, 1 would beg 
leave, O’Brien, to advertise any young 
man entering college, by no means to 
display a rash presumption in despising 
the eclat of well-merited honours, on the 
plea Chat they are local or transient— 
'Believe me, they are much envied by the 
unsuccessful; nor do I speak as one 
who, through an empty ambition, has 
set up any vain pretences of being con¬ 
sidered or called a great man—I warn 
you with sincerity against encouraging a 
wild notion, ana what may become a 
most dangerous barrier to your advance¬ 
ment.” 

Charles listened to this tirade, half 
amused, and half indignant. *He felt 
that Ire had uttered nothing calculated 
to show his contempt of college distinc¬ 
tion. He was yet too much of a novice 
in the world’s ways to doubt entirely the 
motives of Hartless, and yet he thought 
that, for the language of advice, his 
terms were dealt out with rather too 
much of .unkindness, and there was also 
a glimmering idea, glaring dimly through 
his mindf that all this warmth of address 
might be prompted by wounded vanity 
and selfish egotism. He had to learn 
that he who expected to profit by the 
good-will of others, should learn to sup¬ 
press his own sentiments. Until he found 
them in accordance with the views of a 
stranger or patron ; that an affectation of 
respect is better than undisguised scorn. 
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The persecutions which he had expe-i 
rienced at home, led him to conclude 
that the civility of the world, its polite¬ 
ness, its professions, were the marks of 
real friendship. He did not know that 
its treachery, deception, and hypocrisy 
could be combatted successfully, but by 
the practice of skilful reserve and re¬ 
fined subtlety. Home had been insult¬ 
ing, dependence intolerable, and it is an 
easy and pleasant conceprion in the 
mind of youth, that some ^reeable con¬ 
trast may present itself amid the millions 
which throng the globe. Every face is 
clothed with smiles, every hand open 
to receive with cordiality the tyro upon 
its stage, and things wear a promising 
and brilliant aspect,—until, by degrees, 
and by the manipulations of that harsh 
physician. Disappointment, the mental 
vision has become acute, and perceives 
that the face but marks the blackness of 
the heart, and the hand is but open to 
accept the boon, to entrap the prey; 
closed and empty against the penniless 
and forsaken. Shrewdness of judg¬ 
ment, brightness of intellect, clearness 
of thought, were of no avail in saving 
Charles O’Brien Jrom the fate of his 
predecessors—they but enabled him to 
come more quickly at the truth. Months 
did more for him than years for others. 
He soon began to know the world, be¬ 
cause he felt it with the keenness of sen¬ 
sibility. If his was the more speedy 
purchase, his too was, in inexpressible 
bitterness, the costlier price. It is no 
wonder that, in a little time, Charles 
O’Brien realised the sentiment, as well 
as admired the lines of the poet 

Candid, and generous, and just. 

Boys care but little whom they trust. 

An error soon corrected; 

For who but learns in after years, 

Tliat man when smoothest he appears, 

Is most to be suspected. 

“ I meant nothing personal, sir,” said 
O’Brien, in answer to the long tirade of 
Hartless, with respect and yet with 
haughtiness in his manner. ** I had no 
intention of expressing contempt of that 
in which you, wr, have distinguished 
yourself, I am sure, deservedly—and as 
for greatness, whatever may be my am¬ 
bition, I have not as yet had any reason 
to attach any importance to so futile a 
hope.” 
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“ Oil! that is toio ccelo different,” 
answered Hartless, his face assuming a 
more pleased expression, as the coinpli- 
mentar}' concessions of O’Brien reached 
his ear; “ but yet, O’Brien,” he added, 
laughing, <‘you know—that is between 
you and me—if we are not great men 
yet, we may be so in paulo-post-futuro" 
—but you are determined to be mir 
pupil ?” 

“ Yes, if possible.” 

“ Very well, you can pay your fees to 
me, and attend lectures at my chambers.” 

’* What is the sum to be paid ?” in¬ 
quired Charles. 

Hartless named it, and Charles taking 
it from his pocket-book, deposited it upon 
the table. 

Very good,” said Hartless, after he 
had counted the notes. 

“ You and I are now, it seems, friends, 
O’Brien,” with a condescending smile, 
and a gracious nod of the head; “ but as 
1 know you are a stranger, and young, 
two circumstances which in their very 
names combine a world of danger—have 
you any objection to receive from me a 
portion of valuable advice ?” 

“On the contrary,” replied O’Brien, 
“ I am but too scnsil^lc of ray own defi¬ 
ciencies not to accept it as a favour, and 
be thankful.” 

“ Sit down, then, for a moment lon¬ 
ger,’’ said ILirtless, who seemed much 
gratified |at Charles’s acceptance of the 
profiered precepts. Charles accordingly 
sat in mute expectation of an extempore 
lecture upon general behaviour, and, per¬ 
haps, political economy. But no such 
thing. Not a syllable did his reverend 
tutor utter; but taking pen and paper, 
busied himself for a considerable time 
in writing, occasionally pausing for the 
purpose of reflection. 

“ Well then,” said he, folding the pa¬ 
per which he had inscribed with the 
precious admonitions, and handing it to 
Charles, while he stretched out his legs, 
ut one hand in his pocket, and threw 
is head back, with apparent self-satis¬ 
faction at the completion of his mental 
taak—“ Well then, O’Brien, here it is, 
read it carefully, and strive to make it the 
practice of your life; it is the result of 
much experience, and long reflection; 
ou will admit its truth, when time shall 
ave given you an opportunity of appre¬ 
ciating its excellence ; 1 write it fur you,, 
that you may have it for ever before your 
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eyes—verbally expressed, it would al¬ 
most be likely to make but a slight im¬ 
pression, and would soon be forgotten; 
take it, O’Brien, as a proof of my friend¬ 
ship and esteem. The entrance exami¬ 
nation will take place in a few days, when 
you will of course be in attendance.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Hartless,” answered 
Charles, again half disposed to suspect 
the sincerity of this -verbosity, “I will 
endeavour to do as you desire, and beg 
again to thank you for the interest which 
you take in my behalf.” 

'* Name it not, O’Brien, name it not; 
believe me, it shall be ever my study, as 
it is my duty, to watch the welfare of my 
pupils.” 

‘‘ And think you, sir, that it will be 
possible for you to obtain tuitions for 
me after a short time 

“ Oil! we shall see, we shall see,” 
waving his band rapidly, in token of 
farewell; “ meanwhile, you know, do not 
despair, hope for the best^no one can 
‘tell what may be effected—good morning, 
O’Hripti, good morning !” shaking him 
by the hand—“my time of business is 
arrived, and you must excuse my cutting 
short our interview.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Charles, 
bowing low, and retiring throngh the 
door, which Dr. Hartless himself opened 
for his exit, and in a few moments he 
was once more seated in his lodgings, 
and with an eager curiosity to peruse the 
advice of so many years experience and 
reflection, which, by the kindness of his 
tutor, he had the good luck to bear upon 
his person. It may be supposed, that 
it was not long ere he 'gratified his cu¬ 
riosity ; and the contents of the docu¬ 
ment by no means disappointed bis 
hopes. It certainly did present a curious 
specimen of the writer's character, yet 
the general impression created by it^ 
perusal, was that good nature, at least, 
prompted its dictation. It commenced 
abruptly enough, and ran thus: 

“ With the vulgar, bluster will alone 
secure you respect—they always cons^ue 
quietness into fear; with the refined, be 
gentle and insinuating, easy and Natural: 
Nature on bis unembarrassed brow had 
written gentleman; with persons of 
reflection, say little, but to the pur¬ 
pose; with the religious, be grave; with 
the giddy, cautious; with the talkative, 
reserved; with the sentimental,pensive; 
with the cynical, humorous; with the me- 
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lancholy, cheerful. In the throng of the 
world, some will press round you with ca¬ 
resses, some with praise, some with taunt, 
some with satire, some with malice. Sus¬ 
pect the appearance of sudden friendship; 
receive with frankness the address of 
strangers, but speak not to them your real 
sentiments. Open and avowed hostility 
to a brave man, will always supply its own 
remedy; but .trust no profession, until 
disinterested actions have become a 
guarantee for its sincerity. It is in vain 
to quarrel with existing institutions; 
since, considering huiiian nature and ex¬ 
perience, there must always be in every 
state, and every community, a certain set 
of regulations, legalised by custom and 
defended by opinion, each open to the 
same objections of prejudice and bigotry.” 

“Crumbs of comfort for babes of grace,” 
commented O’Brien, folding the paper, 
and returning it to his pocket. “ There 
seems some truth and a good deal of va¬ 
nity in this fragment, which is very feli¬ 
citously without either beginning or end. 
It is what I have usually read of certain 
insects of this globe; but it is very odd 
that, to form a rule of life, and to secure 
prosperity, my reverend tutor thinks it 
necessary to inculcate deceit. I wonder 
whether he acts upon his own maxims— 
if so, he is a man little to be trusted. 
What an Alcibiades be would make me ! 
In my school-boy days I met with one 
who appeared to act instinctively on this 
principle. He was a lad, I remember, 
much applauded for quietness, diligence, 
and religious habits. Well—heisnuwno 
more ; but even his memory must be 
coupled in my mind with the deepest 
contempt—his name with all that is 
infamous—aye, Robert Linson—this pa¬ 
per has, indeed, called up one horrid 
instance of human, of youthful treachery : 
•’twas but a thing of little moment— 
the betrayal of a boyish frolic—^yet 
cursed be he who wormed himself into 
my unsuspecting cotihdence, who em¬ 
ployed smiles and gentleness to play with 
more facility the part of the domestic 
spy, the privileged informer, and, after 
all, the glozing liar! No matter, let him 
go; I trust I shall not find all like him. 
I shall be upon my guard ; but without 
appearing out of my natural character for 
the purpose of deceit, I hope 1 shall be 
able to escape its machinations.” After 
indulging in this soliloquy, Charles took 
a book, and endeavoured to compose lus 
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mind to study. But the curious advice 
of Hartless, with the multitude of reflec¬ 
tions to which it gave birth—^how far its 
language might have been suggested by 
the morning’s interview—how far vanity 
or benevolence partook of its motives, 
or whether the latter had in them any 
share at all, occupied him too intently 
for some hours, and more than once the 
paper was drawn forth and read with 
even more engrossing interest. It afforded, 
too, an obscure insight into the character 
of his tutor, and supplied matter of spe¬ 
culation, as to the oddities or singularities 
which, for good or ill, might be for the 
future developed. Even then, too, the 
image of Catherine obtruded itself. Her 
generosity—her confidence—her vow—. 
the words he had heard beside him, on 
the morning of his departure from home, 
“ never the forsaken ”—the events which 
gave rise to that doparturo—the bitter¬ 
ness—the insult—the revenge. Then, in 
dim prospective, the honours of college 
distinction, the acquirement of inde¬ 
pendence, of fortune, of fame; but in 
them all, that one image of the devoted 
girl he had left, remained fixed and de¬ 
fined, like the polestar shining in cloud¬ 
less purify above the regions of eternal 
snow. Nothing material Occurred in 
the interval preceding the examination. 
Charles busied himself in reading; 
“ making himself up,” according to the 
technicality of college. The examina¬ 
tion passed, and Charles was a fresh-man 
of the University, with the reputation of 
having obtained, amongst a considerable 
number of aspirants, a respectable place. 
He then began to attend lectures, and 
determined to seek tuitions without de-i 
lay. He sought an interview with Hart¬ 
less, for the purpose of again requesting 
his interference in securing them. What 
was his surprise, on being informed by 
that gentleman, that he had been trans¬ 
ferred to another tutor, to whom his 
claims for patronage devolved. “ For 
myself,” said Hartless, after having, with 
the greatest possible nonchalance, ap¬ 
prised his ci-devant pupil of the circum¬ 
stance, and also of the name of his new 
tutor—“ For myself, I have unfortunately 
so many persons, and those distinguished 
men of superior standing, who are de¬ 
pendent on my exertions in their behalf, 
that it would be vain for me to bold out 
any success, as resulting from myself; 
but Dr. ——« has a fewer number, I be- 
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lieve, and as he is a friend of mine, I 
will introduce you to him in person, and 
I have no doubt that be will be able to 
accomplish your wishes.” 

Charles was too much thunderstruck 
to permit the full storm of indignation to 
discharge itself. To be thus coolly trans¬ 
ferred, like a dog, to another master, 
his choice not asked, his pleasure not 
consulted, although none but himself and 
his own prospects were concerned, was, 
or appeared to him to be, such an out¬ 
rage upon every principle of justice, not 
to say of humanity, that Charles fell his 
utterance choked by the intensity of his 
internal struggle. “Very well, sir,'* he 
said, coldly, but with a quivering lip, and 
followed Hartless in silence across the 
courts to the chambers of Dr. ——. 

This was tlio first blow of the world’s 
bitterness which fell heavily upon the 
haughty spirit of young O’ Brion; for the 
conduct of Donoughmorc nither disgusted 
than afflicted him. But he now found 
that the lips might pour forth professions 
of kindness, while the heart, the trea¬ 
cherous heart, deliberately meditated the 
deed of neglect and insult, llow could 
it be suspected that he, who bad given 
his voluntary advice respecting the world’s 
littleness, should be the first to offer, in 
his own person, a pract'cal illustration 
of its truth. Yet sucli was the fact. 
Those wlm, like Charles O'Brien, have 
deeply partaken of the bitter cup of life, 
when frieudlessncss and poverty have 
filled it, need not the assistance of a 
fictitious tale, to remind them that such 
examples of true consistency are neither 
surprising nor unfrequent. Nor was his 
' new tutor more propitious to his wishes 
than llartless, who had so unceremo¬ 
niously disposed of him. His money 
was nearly spent before he obtained a 
single tuition, and this one came at length 
through the iiistnimentality of a college 
acquaintance, dependent, like himself, 
upon the profits of a scholastic labour.^ 
The name of this acquaintance was 
Finneer, a young man, wild and gay 
indeed, so far as his finances and oppor¬ 
tunities would allow, but good-hearted 
and disinterested beyond what is gene¬ 
rally found among men. He had suffered 
too from the arrows of disappointment, 
but his was not the brooding mind—the 
sensitive nature, which strips the poison 
from the barb, and keeps the festering 
wound unhealed. He declaimed heartily 
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against the crosses of existence, railed 
cynically enough against their authors, 
but seemed to exhaust his passion in a 
burst, and could laugh mirtnfully at the 
bygone annoyance, apparently without, 
any enmity towards the aggressor, and 
without feeling the smallest diminution 
of present enjoyment. In him Charles 
discovered much which was congenial, 
despite of his boisteroos humour and 
contradictory opinions, and a confidential 
intimacy soon sprang up between them. 
Finneer never proved himself unworthy 
of that confidence. Actuated by alters 
nate fits of energy and indolence, he 
sometimes enlivened Charles by a ludi¬ 
crous, bustling activity, and sometimes 
amused him by the extreme futility of his 
relaxations. The advice of Finneer, 
however, always given with sincerity, 
had often a salutary effect on the spirits 
of his morbid and desponding friend, and 
his kindness went so far as to secure to 
Charles a portion of success, even to his 
own prejudice. Time wore on. He 
had been nearly a year residing in Dub¬ 
lin, and had passed some examinations 
at tlie University, with much credit, but 
without honors. Finneer had been un¬ 
blessed with a similar destiny, so that 
on this point there was room for mutual 
sympathy. “ Pshaw 1 damn it, O’Brien,” 
Finneer would say, “ let them have their 
drudgery and their certificates. One 
comfort is, that you and I know more, 
although we look less. There is a greater 
degradation in fettering the mind to a 
few lines of Latin and Greek, than either 
eclat or profit in the obtaining a premium. 
Let them make the most of their ephe¬ 
meral celebrity. For my part, I will 
read what works I please, and devote no 
more time to the Humaniores Literee 
than is necessary to understand them.” 
With Donoughmorc Charles kept up no 
sort of correspondence. The party- 
political zeal, and city riots of his amiable 
cousin, were indeed much the theme of 
conversation at morning lecture and at 
commons; but O’Brien interfered not 
with them, and was generally a favourite 
among his own circle of acquaintance. 
His time passed as agreeably as might be 
expected by a person in his circumstances. 
Whatever was to be seen new and inte¬ 
resting, be contrived to see. Whatever 
offered the promise of a mental treat, he 
managed to obtain. One day, as he 
strolled along the streets, he was at- 
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tracted by a placard, announcing that a 
mod masquerade, to be patronised by 
liis Excellency and suite, was to take 
place at the Rotunda. This was a curi> 
osity which Charles had long experienced 
a desire of witnessing. Such entertain* 
lyients occur but seldom in the Irish me* 
tropolis, and O'Brien half determined 
to profit by the opportunity. He read 
the price oi the tickets, which, with his 
slender resources, presented a serious 
impediment to the indulgence of his 
wishes; and his resolution again wavered 
to the side of prudence. But he was 
young, and pleasure was opposed to pru* 
dence—how seldom does the latter con* 
quer in the youthful breast. 

CHAP. X. 

“ What have I to do with the gay ones 
of the eartli?” asked he of himself, as he 
paced restlessly from end to end of the 
homely apartment wherein he lodged. 

“ Its pleasures were not made for one 
who is doomed to the necessity of la¬ 
bouring for his subsistence, and that sub¬ 
sistence obtained with difficulty even by 
the willingness to labourand he men¬ 
tally determined upon relinquishing the 
design of going to the ball. ButCliarles, 
spite of his friendless situation, of the 
apathy he had suffered, and the disap¬ 
pointments he had experienced, was na¬ 
turally gay ; and nature is sure, even¬ 
tually, to burst the barriers which prh- 
denoe, reason, or resentment may have 
piled around her. He continued to pace 
his apartment, and his resolution gave 
way. Nine o'clock found him assidu¬ 
ously preparing to visit a scene which 
was curious and interesting, because 
never witnessed; and as the clock of the 
Rotunda struck ten, he was stepping 
from bis hired carriage, enveloped in a 
domino, and about to ascend through a 
crowd of grotesque figures, to where the 
sounds of merry music invited to the 
chief sanctuary' of Comus. The rooms 
were thin when Charles entered ; most of 
tlie masks were yet absent, and the re¬ 
velries might scarcely be said to have 
commenced ; still was there excitement 
sufficient for a novice, and Charles 
sauntered pleasantly about, amusing 
himself with the appearance of the fan¬ 
tastic groups which .passed him, and 
watching the peculiarities of each fresh 
arrival. The rooms soon began to grow 
niore thronged, and the increased mirttt 
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and hum of voices, and general bustle, 
announced a corresponding increase in 
the whirl of enjoyment. Several parties 
pressed to the spot where “ science mar¬ 
shalled forth her own quadrille,” and 
some had already began to exhibit their 
devotion to Terpsichore. Whatever was 
the cause, Charles had not long been a 
guest, before he seemed to have become 
an object of general remark. Perhaps 
this might be ascribed to the abstracted¬ 
ness of his demeanour,—perhaps to his 
look, which conveyed a sentiment of 
mingled pity and scorn on the things 
around him,—perhaps to his silence 
but most of all to his handsome features, 
or the air of quiet, dignified superiority 
which distinguished his . address and 
every movement. Even when the night 
advanced, and the bright assemblage 
swept past in the full saturnalia of joyous 
excess, the same fascination seemed to 
dwell upon him. He received several 
courteous salutations from the lips of 
unknown fair ones, which he as courte¬ 
ously returned ; he took wine, his taci¬ 
turnity was vanquished, his conversation 
was courted; he was invited to the dance; 
his natural temperament, like a lion from 
his sleep, gradually aroused from tor¬ 
pidity—the inducement was irresistible : 
lie who began by being a spectator, 
ended in being a busy and delighted as¬ 
sociate. Many were the partners with 
whom he danced; the sarcasm of his 
bitterer moments gave place to spright¬ 
liness and wit. Charles O'Brien was 
once more himself, the gem and the 
loadstar of his circle. “ You appear 
fatigued,” said he to a female mask, 
with whom he had just “ finished a set,” 
as he conducted her to a seat; the soft 
hand which he held trembled within his, 
as the owner desired him to sit beside 
her. “Allow me to provide you with 
some refreslinient,” he said gently ; “ to 
judge by your hand, your cheek must be 
glowing, and you are breathless from ex¬ 
ertion.” “ You mistake,” said the in¬ 
cognita, “ it is not from exertion,—-but 
—this place is too public; let us seek 
some spot more retired from observa¬ 
tion.” So saying, she glided hastily to 
a remote part of the room ; Charles fol¬ 
lowed. “You are a stranger here,” she 
resumed, as soon as they had gained 
their new position. “ How know you 
that?” inquired he, endeavouring to 
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pierce the concealment of lier mask. 
She laughed. “ It cannot require much 
sagacity to see that you are unmasked, 
and yet have no companion.” “ That 
proves nothing,” was the reply; “ but 
that soft voice may have something pro¬ 
phetic in it; perhaps, if I may be per¬ 
mitted to remove this mask, I may be 
enabled to read my destiny.” “ Would 
you be content to link it with mine on 
that condition V' she asked, gaily. “You 
trifle with my curiosity and feelings, and 
yet I am sure I might make such a pro¬ 
mise without regret.” As he spoke, he 
pressed her hand, which lay upon the 
sofa lieside him. The same universal 
tremor betrayed itself as before, her 
bosom heaved, and she paused, as if 
mustering strength and resolution to 
reply: “ It were not well that we should 
be better acquainted; I am not, nor have 
been as I would wish; and for the future 
I believe I shall be miserable." Charles 
was puzzled, bewildered,—a tumult of 
ideas rushed across his mind, not un¬ 
mingled with wild conjecture and strange 
misgiving. “ Youth and loveliness,” he 
said at length, “ should have nothing, 
methinks, to cause unhappiness, or de¬ 
mand disguise.” She sighed heavily. 
“ I may be impertinent,” he continued, 
in a deeply interested tone, “ but I have 
reasons for wishing to see your features, 
because—” his voice faltered, “ because 
—much may depend upon the disco¬ 
very.” The agitation of the other grew 
extreme. “If it be so, behold I” and 
Charles’s eager eyes fell upon a counte¬ 
nance, young and beautiful indeed be¬ 
yond compare, but belonging to a 
stranger. lie felt himself fascinated by 
the beauty of the creature before him, 
and jet some disappointment was dis¬ 
cernible in the gesture with which he 
momently turned away his head. It 
was observed. “ I am not she whom you 
sought,” said the fair girl, reproachfully, 
“ but your curiosity has been gratified 
at your own request.” A tear trem¬ 
bled on her eye-lid, when Charles 
again looked upon her. It was im¬ 
possible not to view with pleasure and 
interest the form which quivered with 
emotion, and a face glowing with beauty. 
It was of that mild voluptuous kind, cal¬ 
culated to awaken the wildest emotions, 
to fascinate without awe, and to win 
the heart without enlisting the judgment, 
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Grace marked all the movements of a 
form exquisitely moulded, and yet there 
was a something which said too much. 
Her eye bespoke languor and passion, but 
her air was tender .without being con¬ 
fiding, and her demeanour seductive 
without being dignified. Charles was 
far from being callous to those attrac¬ 
tions ; he felt as a Milesian, young, in¬ 
experienced, and warm-hearted. “ For¬ 
give my forgetfulness,” be said, smiling, 
in some confusion; “ believe me 1 am 
not insensible to the charms which you 
have displayed; but I know not as yet 
how to address you.” She resumed her 
mask, and throwing her arm carelessly 
within his, “ You have already a portion 
of my confidence; I have need of sym¬ 
pathy and advice—I will rely upon your 
honour; but see you that mask,” poinU 
ing to one who stood at a little distance, 
wrapped closely in a large domino, but 
who moved off as she spoke; “ we Iiave 
been oddly watched by that figure—this 
is not the place for any disclosure—walk 
with me into the garden, and you shall 
hear a history which will, at all events, 
amuse you.” Charles was resolved lo 
follow up the adventure; he thought, too, 
somewhat superstitiously, that destiny 
had brought him into this acquaintance 
for some purpose yet unknown, and 
could not help discovering a secret in¬ 
terest in her fate, mingling itself with 
his cold resolves of prudence and discre¬ 
tion. They rose to adjourn to the place 
she had intjmated. “ The snare is al¬ 
ready spread,” said a voice behind tliem, 
which made both start, and Charles's 
cheek grew pale as he turned quickly 
round. The mask was withdrawn from 
the face of the speaker; it was the 
domino noticed by his companion as 
having watched their motions. He re¬ 
cognized the features: “ Stay I” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he rushed from the stranger’s 
side, in pursuit of the fugitive, who had 
taken refuge behind a group which was 
near at hand; but his search was vain. 
Through all the apartments he hurried 
with J:he speed of a maniac; but no where 
could he see the object of his search, and 
indeed it could not be otherwise than 
fruitless, for the domino was black, se¬ 
veral of which description at .that time 
were in the room. Perplexed and an¬ 
noyed, he returned whence he set out; 
but the stranger also bad disappeared. 
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was a phantom,” he muttered; but 
his reflections were agony, his brain grew 
giddy, the figures rose and fell tumultu¬ 
ously before him,—the lights danced, the 
rooms swam, boisterous voices and 
unearthly laughter rang in his car. 
Where he next found himself was 
standing against a tree, which was illu¬ 
mined by a bright lamp hung above his 
head, while thestars appeared unclouded, 
twinkling through the branches, and the 
soimds of remote revelry were wafted on 
the breeze. He was supported by two 
gentlemen, who had borne him into the 
air, whom he now thanked for their at¬ 
tention, and declared himself perfectly 
recovered; he had a dream-like recol¬ 
lection of what had passed. Having 
returned to the ball-room, he wandered 
listlessly about in silence and abstraction, 
trying to catch a glimpse of every face 
which was for a moment unmasked. At 
length the sounds of merriment began to 


grow languid, group after group dis¬ 
appeared from the gay resort, and 
Charles was left almost alone in the 
apartments, ere he thought of seeking 
his home. Wearied out, he retreated 
dispirited to his lodging. “ Strange 
occurrence!" he ejaculated, as he threw 
himself into a chair, fatigued, but wake¬ 
ful : “ Then she has already commenced 
the fulfilment of her vow. Oh, woman ! 
whatwilt thou not suffer and brave for the 
subject of thy real attachirx'.nt; and yet 
impossible,—the mystery of her words,— 
jealousy there shone out; but then—the 
difficulty of such a ste^>!” He knew 
not what to think, nor whethrj to 
conclude it a reality or a creation of 
his overheafed fancy. After embarrass¬ 
ing himself with reflections, he undressed 
himself, and retired to bed, but sleep 
that night made little acquaiTitancc, ex¬ 
cept in dreams, with the senses ofCharles 
O’Brien. 


(Tb be concluded in our next Number.) 


THE WEST WIND 


How cheerily the west wind hloweth 
When daylight dicth. 

Now bn the cypn:ss tojis it bowctli, 

Now in my lady’s bower prioth; 

Anon it at her casement sigheth, 

Making swee^t music at my iclol’s shrine, 

As it loitereth amid tlu; eglantine. 

Now with a lover’s step it stealeth 
Over the flowers; 

Now in low murmurs it rcvcalt:th 
The coming of those, gracious showers 
That, nurtured in the fleecy cloud that lours 
In soft gray vest, allure the buds to swell. 

That with their fragrance perfume wood and dell. 

Hark! how o’er yonder rippling fountain 
The west wind singeth; 

Then rushing down the grassy mountain, 
Capriciously wild gusts it flingeth ; 

Anon it in the bells of blossoms ringelli; 

Now kisses the green leaves of each light spray. 
Till all the forest maketh roundelay. 
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THE TOURNAMENT AT EISENACH. 

BY A. VON TROMLITZ. 


CHAP. I.—-THE ARTIIVAL. 

From the commodious hostelry of Ein- 
horn, situate in the plain of Eisenach, 
prolonged shouts of merriment and 
laughter announced the presence of a 
number of Tliuringian nobles, assembled 
there on occasion of the brilliant tourna> 
inent given in honour of the J.ady Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of the Landgrave, Frede¬ 
rick the Grave, wedded but a few days 
previously to Count Frederick of Nuren- 
berg. Festivities followed each other in 
rapid succession, and oven the good 
people of Eisenach, not ordinarily re¬ 
nowned for loyalty and submission to 
their Landgraves, had resolved (actuated 
either by temporary good will, or ex¬ 
isting circumstances) to celebrate the 
happy event, by giving a tournament 
within their walls. At even-tide, the 
first jousting being over, a crowd of 
Knights and Nobles hr<d collected to¬ 
gether, talking over the exploits of the 
day; some gaily vaunting their successes, 
others lamenting the ascendant influence 
of their unfavouring star, but all agreeing 
in praise of the gallant bearing of the 
Knight Everhardt Von Waugenheim, 
who had borne off the prize of that day. 
At a round table, canopied by a spread¬ 
ing linden-tree, silent, and scarcely no¬ 
ticing the general mirth, sat two minne¬ 
singers apart from the rest of the com¬ 
pany, their thoughts apparently dwelling 
in another and a higher sphere than the 
noise and bustle by which they were 
surrounded. Meister Conrad, a venerable 
old man, whose silver locks, unthinned 
by time, waved off his broad forehead 
and over his bent shoulders, had been 
once a Knight, brave as he was noble, 
but who, by accident, had slain his bosom 
friend in an encounter at the tournament 
at Worms. Since which, abjuring knight¬ 
hood, he, instead of assuming the cowl 
and breviary, had preferred cultivating 
the gifts of song and poesy with which 
nature had endowed him, and attuned to 
his harp, devoted them to the service and 
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praise 6f the fair and the minne. It was 
easy to perceive that the scenes he de¬ 
picted in such glowing verse, were but 
the echo of by-past days, treasured in 
his memory for the moment of inspire- 
tion. His companion, Mebter Liebe- 
trant, was of a diflerent character, gay 
and volatile, laughing one moment, im- 
provisating the nQxt, and flitting, butter- 
fly-likc, from one subject to another, with 
short sojourn upon either. Their rumi¬ 
nations were broken by one Dietrich 
Von Salza, who gaily said, as he tendered 
them the cup, “ Good sirs, if you have 
ceased your minstrelsy, join us to the 
health of the valiant Everhardt, our com¬ 
panion in arms !” 

“ Willingly will I do so,” Conrad 
earnestly replied ; " his father was one of 
my youthful friends, and since I laid by 
the sword, many a merry song have we 
sung together on the distant Kahicnberg 
yonder: long life to Everhardt, and may 
he resemble his sire !” 

“ Tlow now, Meister Liebetraut!” 
exclaimed Dietrich, “you are silent; 
and yet are not wont to let the cup pass 
by unnoticed.” 

“ Gladly,” rejoined the bard, “ gladly 
would 1 pledge you to the Ritter’s 
health, and my own as well; but the 
Knight displeaseth me. Doth he not 
distuib the harmony of the fete with his 
deadly feud. Is not the beautiful Lady 
Emmeline Von Kiifernburg absorbed in 
melancholy ? She, on whose dark eyes 
no minstrel could gaze uninspired, now 
scarcely raises the long fringe that veils 
them, and when she does so, behold tears 
glisten therein, making her look like a 
Mater dolorosa, and to such I never 
sing.” 

“Let it pass Liebetraut,” returned 
old Conrad; “joy rears not her bower at 
every place and hour alike; and if she 
forsakes us to-day, to-niorrow she returns 
as blithe as theugh she had ne’er been 
absent.” 

“ Well, then, in Heaven’s name, here's 
long life to Sir Everhardt,” exclaimed 
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the bard, and every voice loudly re¬ 
sponded to the wish. Scarcely had their 
enthusiasm a little subsided ere two pil¬ 
grims, whose arrival had been unnoticed 
by any one present, were observed stand¬ 
ing under the linden-tree, by which the 
minstrels were seated. The eldest car¬ 
ried a harp; whilst his companion, yet 
a mere boy, bore a richly-carved lute 
Strung to his shoulder. 

“ liod save you, my Ijords of Thurin¬ 
gia exelaimed the elder, with dignified 
mien; am I permitted to take a mo¬ 
ment’s repose amongst you ?” 

“Be welcome,” said old Wolfram 
Von Barzel. “ Be welccane, venerable 
pilgrim. Scat yourselves next to your 
minstrel brothers—they are our liege’s 
chosen minnesingers. The*bards offered 
the strangers friendly greeting; Licbe- 
traut instantly addressed himself to the 
younger, and gaily-invited him to partake 
of his wine cup, but the pilgrim, after 
courteously carrying it to his lips, re¬ 
turned it. 

“ Humph,’’ said the minstr^l, not in 
the best humour, “ if thy singing sur¬ 
pass not thy companionship, thou’rt but 
a sorry bard.” 

“ From whence come you, worthy 
sir?" asked Wolfram, addressing the 
senior pilgrim. 

“ From Palestine,” was the reply. 

“ You saw there many a Knight of our 
dear fatherland ?” 

“ Many a one.” 

“ You warred in crusade ?” 

“ 1 did, }nem herr’* 

“ Perchance you knew old Friedrich 
Von Waugenheim ?” 

“ I knew him well.” 

“ His was an unfortunate end I Often 
did 1 counsel him to remain at home. 1 
told him that affair with the emven Lord 
of Reinhardtsbrunn could be absolved 
here as well as there. But he would not 
listen ; he departed witli his wife and in¬ 
fant daughter to the Holy Land, never 
to return again; and was there killed in 
single combat, by the Knight of Kiifern- 
burg.” 

The old man faintly smiled, while the 
eyes of his young companion Hashed fire 
as though he could have annihilated the 
speaker. 

“Yes !” interposed Dietrich Von 
Salza, “ he was even as a father to us all; 
he led us first to battle, or into the lists; 
our rallying point was the lion that 
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gleamed upon his banner; he was In¬ 
deed the boast of the laud of Thurin¬ 
gia !” 

Had any one marked the old ]pilgrim 
whilst listening to the conversation, he 
would have seen him no longer the wea¬ 
ried way-worn traveller; for his whole form 
dilated, and os, leaning agaiilst the trees’ 
trunk, he drew himself up to his full 
height, his appearance was truly majestic, 
his eye still beaming with all the fire of 
youth. 

“ Be still, sirs, I pray ye,” said Liebe- 
traut, interrupting them. “ Yonder 
comes one who, l>e he wherever he may, 
invariably usurps the sole right of con¬ 
versation ; we fttust listen in respectful 
silence.” ^ 

As he spoke, a strange-looking figure, 
mounted on a mule, approached them ; he 
was much below the middle stature, 
meagre and humpbacked; his sallow 
visage and attenuated features, lighted up 
by a pair of small vivid grey eyes, had a 
truly ludicrous expression; his distorted 
form was encased in a scarlet doublet 
and hose of the same colour mingled 
with black, while from his head depended 
a green and yellow cap, ornamented with 
silver bells. He nodded condescendingly 
to the surrounding guests, and Veit, the 
landlord, hastened to assist him to dismount 
from his mule, which was decked with 
the same musical appendages as himself, 
and a stately bunch of scarlet feathers 
withal. “ What, in Heaven’s namp, 
brings you so late this evening, Master 
Klaus?” laughingly interrogated Liebe- 
traut. 

“ He! my master,” rejilied the dwarf— 
“That you shall know when 1 have 
taken refreshment, for in that respect 
my wit keeps pace with your muse. Well 
then, 1 come from Eisenach, where so 
many of what the world proclaims to be 
my profession were congregated, that they 
left no room for me. But ah 1 who 
have wo here ?” turning to the pilgrim 
from Palestine; “ you look so grave, so 
thoughtful, that I can only compare you 
to an owl, just introduced amongst a 
company of sparrows ; prithee, assume a 
cheerful countenance, laugh, and sing, if 
you can; those who associate with wolves, 
must howl with them.” • 

“ Leave me in peace,” muttered the 
pilgrim. 

“Well, well,” persisted Klaus, “ surely 
a kindly welcome does no harm ; come, 
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friend, chase the pensive mood, and lend 
a willing ear to mirth.” > 

“ Leave me to my thoughts, and keep 
your jesting for a more befitting subject,” 
replied the pilgrim in a sterner tone. 

“ Worthy sir,” continued Klaus, in 
graduated accents, at the same time 
drawing nearer to him; “ pardon me if I 
inquire your name.” 

“ It is not my intention to make it 
known at present.” 

Will you refuse me also, young sir," 
demanded the jester, darting a scrutinis¬ 
ing glance at the youthful traveller; but 
he maintained a steady silence. 

“ So, you art also nameless —then, 
after a pause, “ and nameless 1 prc^ma 
you must and will remain ; but,” he 
added, in a whisper—“ 1 know you will: 
the grave can open, the dead may rise.” 

“ Be silent, Klaus,” answered the pil¬ 
grim in the same tone. 

“In what hostelry have you taken your 
abode, my worthy master ?’’ inquired the 
jester, in his usual voice, and with appa¬ 
rent indifference. 

frequent none,” answered the old 
man j “ so long as the fair sun shines 
fVIendly on me, so long do 1 wander be¬ 
neath the bright dome of heaven : but 
when night extends her sable mantle, 
and lights up her myriad lamps, then 
the cold dew falls too heavily on my 
aged head, and I seek some shelter where 
1 may rest, till morning summons me to 
^resume my pilgrimage.” 

“ Then come with me to the castle of 
Wartburg, whither T am going; you shall 
mount my mule, and I will guide you 
up the mountain.” 

The pilgrim looked half displeased, 
and sharply replied—” I ride no mule, 
mount and ride on yourself: my son 
and I will follow ; we know the wav.” 
He then took his harp, and courteously 
acknowledging the civilities of those 
present, walked on with a firin step, fol¬ 
lowed by his young companion. 

CHAP. II.—THE TOURNAMENT. 

Whilst this was passing at the Kinhorn, 
the inhabitants of the castle of Eisenach, 
in which the Landgrave Frederick held 
his court during the tournament, were 
occupied with things of graver import. 
The Lady Elizabeth, bride of Count 
Friedrich, of Nurenberg, had been from 
her childhood attached to Lady Emme¬ 
line Von Kufernburg, having been brought 
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up together, by the Landgrave’s es» 
cellent mother, at her court at Gotha. 
Many were the pretenders to the hand 
of the rich and beautiful heiress, but 
she would listen to. none but Count 
Everhardt Von Waugenbeim; who, 
with all of that family, was held in high 
estimation by the Landgravine. She 
remembered with what chivalrous devo¬ 
tion his father had supported her late 
husband through the many feuds in 
which he bad been engaged ; she watched 
with feelings of satisfaction the growing at¬ 
tachment between his promising son and 
her favourite; and Everhardt’s father, the 
famous knight of Waugenheim, witnessed 
their betrothal, and bestowed on them 
his paternal blessing, previously to his 
departure fOr Palestine; on his return 
from whence, the priestly ceremony was 
to have been performed. That return 
had never happened ; and in its stead re¬ 
port was busy in proclaiming that he had 
fallen treacherously by the band of 
Count Kiifernburg, Emmeline’s brother; 
and the mysterious disappearance of his 
Ida, at the same time, was universally 
attributed to the same agency. With¬ 
out diminishing aught of the mutual 
attachment between the betrothed, this 
circumstance placed an insurmountable 
barrier to their union. The numerous 
race of the Waiigenhcims called loudly 
on EVerhardt to avenge the deed, and 
louder still was the call of his feelings 
of right, and sense of honour; he swore 
eternal enmity to the Count, and neither 
the prayers and entreaties of bis Emme¬ 
line, nor the serious interference of the 
Landgrave, aided by (hat of his mother 
and sister, could succeed in deterring 
the Kjiight from the firm resolve he had 
taken. When therefore Count Kafem- 
burg suddenly returned from the Holy 
Land to his castle of Elgersburg, the 
Vv'augenheimers assembled themselves, 
laid siege to, and took it by storm, and 
almost without resistance fell into their 
hands, together with its I^ord, the hitherto 
valiant Ifudolph. Emmeline was ten¬ 
derly attached to her brother; and al¬ 
though slie could not but blame the wild 
and reckless life he led, and deplored 
the lightness and inconstancy of his dis¬ 
position, still she knew him to be pos¬ 
sessed of a noble and feeling heart, yet 
alike uncorrupted by the world, or 
brutalized by intercourse ivith his rough 
companions in arms. liis sister alone 
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knew the magic that attracted him to 
Palestine; that Ida Von Waugenbeim 
vras the magnet which could alone fix his 
wayward heart. She was silent, but 
hoped much frem the influence that time 
and reflection might possibly effect in 
his volatile character. On his return 
she saw him but for a moment; melan¬ 
choly and reserved, he heeded not her 
caresses, his ear seemed closed to her 
anxious solicitude. That the elder 
Waugenheim, the star of Thuringian 
chivalry, had fallen by his hand, he at¬ 
tempted not to deny; but Ida, he said, 
had vanished he knew not whither; and 
happiness had forsaken him for ever. 
This was all that his sympathising sister 
could learn from him, and she imparted 
the slender information to Everhardt, 
before he made his attack on the Elgers- 
Lurg. From that day she saw him no 
more: neither her station nor her deli¬ 
cacy permitted her to keep her engage¬ 
ment with one who had become the 
avowed enemy of her race, and detained 
her brother a close prisoner, with the 
determination of sacrificing him to the 
manes of the man whose life he had wil¬ 
fully destroyed. Some time had elapsed, 
and Emmeline thought she had success¬ 
fully bent her inclinations to her duty, 
when she met Everhardt again at the 
tournament of Eisenach. With what 
excited feelings did she then behold him 
enter the lists, when in the first onset he 
overthrew Count Philip, of Ilohenstein, 
and after him every Knight, whom he 
successfully encountered ; she forgot her 
brother, she forgot the threatening future, 
every thing but the one still-loved 
object 'before her, the as yet undisputed 
victor of the day, amid the acclamatiotis 
of thousands. His next opponent was 
the far-famed Giinther Von Schwartz- 
burg, that brave Thuringian, who subse¬ 
quently turned his laurels into the im- 

{ lerial crown. Emmeline’s heart beat 
ugh, for ho was the hero of his day, 
and unvanquished in every encounter. 
Everhardt saluted him, and Emmeline 
involuntarily let fall her glove from the 
balcony; the young Knight saw it, and 
bowing his excuse to Schwartzburg, rode 
round the lists to the spot whore lay 
the glove ; then dismounting, he fastened 
it to his helmet, and held himself to be 
invincible. 

Emmeline blushed deeply. “ You 
were wrong,’’whispered the Landgravine 
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Elizabeth, and the too late repenting 
one could only reply by a submissive 
obeisance; but reproof was lost upon 
her, for the trumpets sounded, the horses 
galloped round the arena, Schwartzburg’s 
lance met the shield of Waugenheim; he 
gave way slightly, but still remained firm 
in his saddle, having lowered his lance 
without touching his antagonist. 

“ What means this ?” demanded 
•Giinther, reining in his Arab charger. 
“ What means this, Knight of Waugen¬ 
heim ?” 

“ A demonstration of my respect for 
the worthiest Knight in Saxony, to whose 
fame 1 yield, even as my lance now sinks 
before his own.” 

“ I thank you. Count,’’ replied 
Schwartzburg, “ but pray you let me see 

the point in our next encounter, other- 

* 

wise— 

“ Be it as you will,” cried Everhardt, 
and backing his horse to the entrance, the 
two Knights again rushed furiously at 
each other ; both lances were shivered, 
but each combatant immoveablj main¬ 
tained his scat. Once more they encoun¬ 
tered ; Everhardt continued firm, and the 
Count evidently yielded, though in but a 
trifling degree; perceiving which, the 
Landgrave flung his baton into the arena 
to close the combat. The prize was award¬ 
er! to Everhardt, and Count Giinther him¬ 
self led him up to the throne. As he 
knelt before the Countess Elizabeth to 
receive the gold in-laid helmet, destined as 
the victor’s prize, Emmeline’s brow crim¬ 
soned with a sensation of pleasure she 
found it impossible to suppress. 

“You have this day,” spoke the Coun¬ 
tess, “ proved yourself w'orthy of your 
noble father, the renowned Knight, Fried¬ 
rich Voi* Waugenheim : show that you 
also resemble him in magnanimity, and 
in devotion to oiir sex : grant, therefore, 
the request which I, the daughter of your 
Prince, am about to make, here, in pre¬ 
sence of the assembled nobles of Thu¬ 
ringia.” 

“ Be it neither against God, my ho¬ 
nour, nor my Sovereign, and 1 promise 
to do your bidding, lady, even though 1 
know it not; and declare myself your 
faithful champion.” 

“ ’Tis well. Then set Rudolph Von 
Kafernburg at liberty 1” said the young 
Countess, with a half mistrusting look at 
the Knight. 

“ It is your command ; be it so!’’ he 
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replied, “ this day shall he be free; and 
as the Kahlenburg is not far distant from 
Eisenach, to-morrow he may tender you 
his thanks in person.” 

Emmeline was so overjoyed that the 
Landgravine could with difficulty restrain 
her. Everhardt then approaching the 
Landgrave, addressed him with calm 
dignity:—“ The commands of the Lady 
Elizabeth, I am happy to obey, my liege ; 
but I pray you grant me the ordeal ac¬ 
cording to the ancient laws of chivalry, 
and let Heaven decide between the 
Kiifernburger and myself.” 

“ I cannot refuse you,” gravely replied 
the Landgrave ; “ but it is our pleasure 
that all feud shall cease until after the 
festival—then do even as ye list.” 

The tournament was over, and the 
last banquet remained to be given. Ever¬ 
hardt stood in the oriel window, his eyes 
fixed upon the only individual present 
whom he dared not approach. The 
glove still graced his cap, and a reproach¬ 
ing glance met his, as if to say : “ What 
will’st thou of me, thou unforgiving 
heart !” “ Sir Knight,” said IVlaster 

Klaus, interrupting this dumb intercourse, 
“ had the Hohensteiner’s lance been as 
been as the Lady Emmeline's glances, of 
a surety it would have pierced you through 
and through !” Everhardt turned sul¬ 
lenly away. “ Ah, my dear Count,” 
continued Klaus, with a tone peculiar to 
himself when he meant to be amiable, 
be not so bumoursomc; the victor’s 
brow should be decked w'ith smiles ; had 
I so bright a ladye-love as you may hap¬ 
pily boast of, I should sot the whole world 
.at defiance. Come, banish these gloomy 
looks, take the Lady Emmeline’s hand, 
and tread with her the mazy dance; then 
reconcile yourself to the w'lld boy who 
stands beside the Countess Elizabeth, 
and bear away his sister as a loving bride 
to your feudal halls.” 

Everhardt made no reply. “ You con¬ 
temn my good advice ? Well, I shall 
inflict no more upon you; only once again 
will I try you. Meet me this evening in 
the garden when twilight falls, and the 
evening star sheds his earliest ray.” 

“ For what reason ?” 

‘‘ More of that anon. Hush ! the 
banquet is ready, and the place of honour 
belongs to you ; 1 must to my post : 
farewell. 


CHAP. III.—THE lOTUOHUCTIOV. 

Wide flew the folding doors of the 
Rittersaal, and displayed the heavy laden 
Imard, brilliant with the radiance of a 
hundred flashing tapers. • A flourish of 
trumpets was heard, and Everhardt led 
in the"Countess Elizabeth, from whom 
he had received the victor’s prize. Em¬ 
meline sat at the same table on the op¬ 
posite side ; behind her chair stood the 
jester, who ever and anon used the pri¬ 
vilege of his vocation, and addressed her 
in a low voice. Everhardt observed her 
colour rise in a flush of intense pleasure, 
and her eye beam with delight. The 
good Knight was silent, reserved—almost 
morose—and marvelled greatly what 
pointed witticism could so have excited 
a lady’s mirth. Again the whisper was 
repeated, and shortly after the jester left 
the hall. He soon returned, and ad¬ 
dressed the Landgrave . “ My gracious 
lord, two pilgrims stand without, min¬ 
nesingers to all appearance, who would 
fain be admitted to grace the festival 
with their song. You may accompany 
them. Master Conrad, and you too. 
Master Licbetraut, if no professional 
jealousy impair your voices.” 

“ Let them come in, ’ replied the 
Landgrave, “ we will heartheni.” They 
entered, those same two pilgrims from 
the Holy Land. 

“ Reach them the wine cup. Lady 
Emmeline,” said the Landgrave ; “the 
minstrel will value it from the hand of 
beauty.” 

Emmeline rose, took two cups, and 
drew near the pilgrims. “ Accept this, 
venerable father,” she saiil to the elder, 
“ and drink to the welfare of your race; 
and you, young sir,” she continued, with 
a serutinising look at the other, “ may 
this draught chase from your brow the 
cloud that prematurely darkens it.” 

Botli strangers gracefully acknow- 
ledgetl her courtesy. The minstrels 
tuned their harps ; each in his turn sang 
of valiant deeds and noble knights, and - 
the stranger pilgrim also bore his part 
in praise ofbnivecrusaders who had laid 
down their lives for the Faith, ai>d also 
of others who were spared once more to 
behold again their native land. During 
tlie repast the attention of Count Kiifcm- 
Inirg had been repeatedly drawn to the 
young pilgrim ; it seemed as though he 
recognised some feature or expression in 
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that melancholy face, but the long 
black ^hair which shaded it, and fell 
nearlyto his waist, obliterated the fancied 
resemblance. The Knight of Waugen- 
henm also noticed the interesting boy; 
not that he sought to recognise him— 
not far more was be occupied with the 
friendly assiduities of the lady Emmeline 
towards the young pilgrim. He listened 
with anxious ear to every word that 
passed between them, and as he merely 
touched with his lip the golden cup she 
again presented to him, and said, in a 
soft, low voice, “ May a true heart be 
your portion, one that shall be stead¬ 
fast through weal or woe!” he heard 
her meaningly reply, “ Your presence 
is'a source of happiness to me.” Then 
his brow knitted ‘firmly, and rage and 
jealousy marked him for their own.” 

The banquet over, the dance began, 
and the pilgrims retired to another part 
of the Rittersaal to observe the gay and 
moving scene. Everhardt, as victor of 
that day's tournament, commenced with 
the Countess Elizabeth ; her husband, 
the Biirggraf, followed with the lady 
Enlnieline. The Knight seemed ill at ease 
with himself and the world; he observed 
that Emmeline’s attention was con¬ 
stantly directed to the young pilgrim ; 
he marked his ill-concealed satisfaction, 
and burning with rage, left the hail and 
wandered into the cool night air to seek 
some relief for his perturbation of spirit. 
He was soon aware that a light footstep 
followed him; he quickened his pace, but 
as he struck into a deep-shaded winding 
path of the gardens, the tinkling of bells 
announced the presence of Klaus; he 
would have avoided him, but turn where 
he would, the jester followed like his 
siiadow; at last the Knight suddenly 
stood still, and said, “ Why persecute 
me thus, Klaus ? leave me for once in 
peace, and carry your wit to a fitter 
scene. I am in no jesting mood.” 

“ For that precise leason do I come. 
Sir Knight; and moreover, I am here 
by appointment. In scenes where gaiety 
and pleasure reign triumphant, the 
merry-maker is superfluous; but where 
grief and melancholy mtnide themselves 
into the heart, there the silver bell should 
tarry until the dark demons be fairly ex¬ 
orcised ; believe me, Knight, I could be 
of more use to you than holy father con¬ 
fessor.’* 
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“ And what is all this about?” asked 
the Knight, pettishly. 

“To exemplify, that my presence is 
necessary to you—that I am ready and 
willing to chase the fiend that torments 
you—and finally, to inform you that you 
are a greater fool than I am myself.” 

“ Klaus 1” vociferated Everhardt, 

“ You do not believe me; then listen; 
promising me first, however, neither to 
interrupt me by word or blow, for I can 
endure neither. Will you do so ?” 

The Knight otherwise liking him, and 
not able to unravel his meaning, nodded 
assent. 

Klaus, with mock solemnity, arrested 
his further progress. “ You love and 
hate; your look brings life to the lady 
Emmeline; your arm, death. You would 
forsake her, yet could not behold her 
another’s. You quit her presence, and 
alas for her when you are absent! Fain 
would you call her yotir’s, and with the 
death-stroke you would inflict upon her 
brother, she is lost to you for ever. 
Your love is your heaven, yet from that 
heaven’s gate you allow hatred to plunge 
you into an abyss of misery. Is it not 
so ?” 

“ Well, what does all this mean ?” 

“ I mean to hold up a mirror wherein 
you may behold your counterpart, 
dear Knight,” he continued, in a confi¬ 
dential tone,—“ you are a brave man— 
unquestionably brave; in self-combat 
alone are you always vanquished, and 
for that reason—” 

“ Be brief, I am losing patience,” ex¬ 
claimed Everhardt. 

“For that reason, I counsel you.” 

“ To reconciliation !” hastily spoke 
the Knight—“ never, never!” 

“ Heaven take the sin from me!” con¬ 
tinued Klaus: 

“ Blood must flow; in your place 1 
would not wait the expiration of the 
three days. This night concludes the 
festival; within this same hour 1 would 
pray the Landgrave’s permission to com¬ 
mence thecombat with to-morrow’s dawn, 
that no time should be lost, and 1 might 
be quit either of my vengeance or my 
life. To-morrow would I sheathe my 
sword in the heart of Kiifernburg, then 
hasten to lay the yet reeking trophy at 
the feet of Lady Emmeline, and crave 
her thanks.” 

So saying, he sprang aside among the 
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thick shrubberies, and while his silver 
bells yet tinkled in the distance, the 
Knight stood rooted to the spot, and 
repeated, with husky tone, the word 
“ tO'-naorrow/’ Two white forms were 
distinctly visible in tlie moonlight, and 
obliquely crossed the path, not far from 
the place where Evcrhardt was stand¬ 
ing ; they were females, and one of 
them appeared to be Emmeline. He 
loudly called her by name, but there 
was no reply, and the figures vanished 
from his sight. “ Is it a dream ?'* he 
exclaimed, endeavouring to collect his 
senses, or did not the spirit of Ida, 
my unhappy sister, appear to me ? has 
she called that of my Emmeline also to 
her dwelling in paradise ? was it a warn¬ 
ing vision, sent me by my protecting 
angel ? or,”—here he strode hastily on¬ 
wards—“ could it have been reality ?’* 
and he sought in every path, but in 
vain ; he found no trace of them. The 
stillness was only occasionally broken 
by the sound of trumpets and other 
musical instruments from the castle, 
floating on the night breeze; or when 
the music died away, the warbling of 
many nightingales amongst the thick, 
dark foliage. Again the fluttering robe 
is distinguishable, and a low, soft whis¬ 
per proved the mortality oi the speaker. 
Everhardt sprang to the spot in time to 
enjoy the following colloquy. 

“Oh, my beloved!” said a voice, 
which seemed familiar to him ; “ may I 
repose entire confidence in you ?” “ My 
heart is incapable of betraying you ; it 
is yours,” replied Emmeline. They 
embraced. The enraged Knight rushed 
between tliem; Lady Emmeline took 
flight, and the pilgrim would have fol¬ 
lowed her, but the powerful hand of 
Everhardt detained him—the affrighted 
youth sank on his knees before him. 

“ And it is to this boy—this worm, 
that crawls at my feet, that she has sa¬ 
crificed me!” bitterly exclaimed the 
Knight. “ Away, wretch,” he cried, 
flinging him from him; “ and as thou 
valucst thy pitiful life, never let me see 
thy face again!” 

This was enough; the Knight’s re¬ 
solve was taken, all deliberation was at 
an end. The spirit of his father, the 
spirit of his unfortunate sister seemed to 
invoke his aid, and gladly he obeyed the 
call. Ibe image pf his Emmeline no 
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longer restrained him; vengeance had 
usurped the place of every other feeling 
in his bosom, and in that mood he re¬ 
turned to the Rittersaal. The first ob- ‘ 
ject that met his gaze .was Emmeline, 
standing beside a pillar, in conversation 
with the jester, and instead of shrinking 
beneath the withering glance, she met 
it with a calm and open look, almost 
of tenderness. “ And she dares thus to 
appear before me,” thought he, with in¬ 
ward hatred; “ can meet me with the 
placid composure of apparent innocence, 
even as a saint, after completing some 
pious duty ? Oh, woman, woman I de¬ 
ception was the cradle-gift bestowed by 
some malignant fairy on thee!” After 
some little time passm in the same good 
Christian-likereflections,Everhardt ven¬ 
tured one more look—positively the last 
—in the same direction. She was there, 
maintaining tlie same gentle demeanour. 
“Thisis too much,” he muttered, turned 
from the spot, sought for the pilgrims, 
they had disappeared; he then pre¬ 
pared to quit the hall, when he was met 
by the Landgrave. 

“ What ails you, Knight of Waugen- 
heim ?” inquired Frederick the Grave ; 
“ the victor of the day should not absent 
himself from the festivity of the night. 
Seek you not some one from these fair 
maidens for the dance ? There stands 
the Lady Emmeline Von Kafernburg; I 
doubt not she would prefer a measure 
with you, even to the conversation of 
Master Klaus.” 

“ Prince,” replied the Knight, not 
entirely satisfied with the Landgrave’s 
recommendation, “ permit me to with¬ 
draw myself from this gay scene, for it 
ill suits the import and duty I yet have 
to perform ; and if your Grace still fa¬ 
vours my petition, grant that the day of 
ordeal may be fixed for to-morrow, that 
I may avenge my father, or cUe.” 

The Landgrave remained silent for a 
few moments, then resumed: “ If my 
sister’s request has failed to induce a re * 
conciliation between you, any effort of 
mine would be useless. Your wish is 
granted : to-morrow at sunset shall the 
combat begin, although an inward voice 
tells me that the result will be other than 
you anticipate.” 

“ The result is in the hands of Provi¬ 
dence, the honour of my race in mine,” 
answered Ibe Knight; and taking one 
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involuntary look at Emmeline, he lea the 
hall. 

CHAP. IV.-—THE DISCOVERY. 

The sun was fast completing his west¬ 
ward journey on the following day, when 
Ritter Waugenheim, accompanied by 
thirty Knights of that family, appeared 
again at tlie lists; his opponent, sur¬ 
rounded by his friends and vassals, was 
stationed on the opposite side, near the 
balcony where the I^indgrave was seated, 
and which was hung with black for the 
occasion, and ungraced by any of the 
ladies of the court. The Landgrave 
gave the signal, the combatants entered, 
and the heralds examined their arms; 
the necessary oaths were then adminis¬ 
tered, and they rode to the extremity of 
the lists. . The trumpets gave their first 
blast, and the Knights, planting them¬ 
selves firmly in their stirrups, were just 
preparing for the onset, when a stranger 
Knight, attended by a single Esquire, 
rode to the entrance, and demanded to 
be admitted. The trumpets ceased Bound¬ 
ing, the Landgrave assented, and the 
stranger rode in. He was tall, and 
powerfully formed, clad in an entire suit 
of black armour, somewhat rusted; his 
shield was plain, without device, and he 
wore his visor down. The Esquire was 
similarly attired, and on foot. The Un¬ 
known Knight bore a ponderous lance, 
and managed his gigantic black charger 
with ease and grace. He rode up to the 
balcony, and bowing, thus addressed tlic 
Landgrave: “My liege, the Knight 
Everhardt Von Waugenheim is about to 
engage in combat a I'outrance with the 
Count of Kaferuburg, touching the re¬ 
ported murder of liis father, and the ab¬ 
duction of his sister by the latter. Now, 

I am here to maintain on my oath of 
knighthood, before Heaven, and before 
you, that the Knight of Waugenheim is 
in error. Count Kaferuburg did not slay 
Count Friedrich Von Waugenheim, nei- 
tlier did he carry off the lady ; and who¬ 
so believes not these my words, let him 
take up my glove, if you my Lord Land¬ 
grave grant me the combat.” 

The Landgrave nodded assent, the 
iron gauntlet lay in the sand, and the 
herald, with loud voice, proclaimed the 
challenge. Then Sir Everhardt rode 
furiously up, and took the glove, ex¬ 
claiming, “Thoulicst:” then turning to 
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Count Kafernburg, ** Grant me your 
patience yet awhile,” he said. Then 
having asked and obtained the Land¬ 
grave’s permission to commence the 
combat, Wolram Von Barzel came for¬ 
ward, and asserted on oath, that the un¬ 
known Knight was of equal birth, and 
honour irreproachable, and needed nei¬ 
ther arms nor device to prove it. 

Again the trumpets sounded; Ever¬ 
hardt holding his lance in rest, rushed 
with impetuosity on his antagonist, who, 
with his visor raised, rode steadily for¬ 
ward to meet him. They approached 
each other—yet nearer—and Everhardt 
reining in his horse, shuddered—and 
the lance fell from his hand. The 
stranger then closed the visor, turned 
his horse round, and rode slowly out of 
the lists. Pale as death sat Everhardt 
on his impatient steed; then tearing open 
his visor, he rode after the unknown. 
The umpires inquired the meaning of the 
strange result of the encounter. “ The 
sight of me will suffice to disarm him,” 
was the reply—“ let him meet me again.’' 
The trumpeter sounded for the last time. 
Everhardt slowly resumed his station; 
and at the signal rode onwards to meet his 
new enemy, without closing his visor; 
at the moment they encountered, the 
stranger raised his own; again Ever¬ 
hardt stood still, threw down his lance, 
and scizitig the handle of his sword, held 
t before tlic Knight, who remained calm 
and unmoved before him; he exclaimed 
—“ If thou art sent from the evil world, 
fly before this sign of the. Holy Cross. 
Art thou the spirit of my father, speak— 
what leads thee here to daunt me thus?” 

“ Everhardt 1 cried the Knight, as 
his belmet rolled to the ground, and dis¬ 
covered the benign visage of the elder 
Waugenheim. beaming with affection 
on his son, “ Everhardt, I live!” The 
young Knight sprang from his horse and 
bent his knee before his father, who re¬ 
ceived him in his arms amid the shouts 
and acclamations of all present. 

“ Thus do I punish your obstinacy,” 
said the Landgrave; “ you merited it 
by your stubborn opposition to the re¬ 
quest of your Prince. Go, and try and 
reconcile the Lady Emmeline to you; I 
perceive that Count Waugenheim’s Es¬ 
quire and the Knight of Kiifernburg, are 
no longer on terms of enmity. Emme¬ 
line’s disposition was any thing but vin- 
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dictive; that day proved to be one of 
rejoicing at Eisenach, and productive 
of unmixed joy and gratification to the 
now united houses of Waugenheim and 
Kafernburg. 

The old Chronicle from which the fore¬ 
going simple tale of former days has been 
taken, affords the following explanation : 
the Knight of Waugenheim, distrustful 
of the Kafemburger, discountenanced 
his attentions to his daughter, when in 
Palestine. It chanced that, on bis re¬ 
turn from visiting his dying wife, he en¬ 
countered the young Knight in a wood 
not far from Joppa; warm words arose, 
and the youth became exasperated; 
they fought, Waugenheim fell, severely 
wounded in the head. On recovering 
he found himself in a hut, his child be¬ 
side him; a priest had brought her from 
her mother’s death-bed, to attend an 
almost dying father. Long and slow was 
his progress to health, and he himself 
spread the report of his death in order 
to deceive the Count, and then under¬ 
took his promised pilgrimage to Jerusa¬ 


lem for the performance of his vow. His 
stay there was but short; Ida’s cheek 
was blanched with grief, and she lan¬ 
guished to return to her native country, 
for she learned that the Count had ar¬ 
rived there, and could ho longer conceal 
her attachment to him from her father. 
He determined on their return; the 
journey passed off without danger; and 
they preserved the disguise of pilgrims, 
in order the more secretly to prove the 
young Count, about whom Waugen¬ 
heim still entertained some suspicion. 
They were recognised by Klaus, who 
made known their arrival to the Land¬ 
grave, and the Knight found himself 
obliged to enter into his views and plans 
as to the method of discovering himself. 

“ The race of Kafernburg,” says the 
old Chronicle, “ did not continue long, 
and was at last extinguished, the El- 
gerburg property then passed into other 
hands; but the line of Friedrich Von 
Waugenheim still flourishes, and will do 
so for years to come.” 

The ancient record spoke truth, for that 
race continues unto the present day. 


THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 


Thou art going, thou art going. 
Laughing Summer, with thy train 
Of sweet flowers, no longer glowing, 
Nature wooes thy stay in vain. 

Thou art going, thou art going, 

All things mourn, thy brightness flown 
And the river on is flowing, 

Murmuring with a saddened tone. 


Thou art going, thou art going. 

On the balmy breeze no more 
Float rich scents of ihy bestowing— 

Bloom and perfume both are o’er. 

Thou art going, thou art going, 

In some sunnier land to dwell. 

Where no harsh, cold winds are blowing— 
Laughing Summer, fare thee well! 

T. W. 
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The season is ended ; the opera closed; 
the artistes arc upon the continent, or in 
the provinces; and the concert-rooms, 
so lately resounding with music, alto¬ 
gether deserted. Alas! sic transit gloria 
•nitndi. But as the echo of the vallics 
conveys to us the voice of a beloved 
mistress, who has withdrawn to a dis¬ 
tance, but whose tones still charm, 
though far off, so we now delight to 
recall our impressions and thoughts of 
that music which we love, but which 
has departed from us. There have been 
suggested ‘ to us some very just reflec¬ 
tions, which, we trust, will be found 
agreeable, and concurrent with the sen¬ 
timents of our readers. 

Drawing-room music has become a 
branch of the art as important as that 
of the grand orchestral concerts. Ne¬ 
vertheless, on casting the eye over the 
programmes of musical meetings, it is 
easy to perceive tliat, not only is the 
object of the composers not attained, 
but frequently altogether lost sight of. 
Religious music should edify, and dis¬ 
pose the soul to the comprehension of 
the divine harmonies; dramatic music 
should pourtray individual and social 
life, with all their accidents, their 
changes, their earthly passions. Draw¬ 
ing-room music holds an intermediate 
rank between these two kinds. It is 
neither religious mysticism, nor absorb¬ 
ing stage-action ; but neither ought it 
to consist of the country-dance and 
comic song. Although tlic music of the 
church and theatre rise not always to 
their destined degree of elevation, yet 
the very nature of their subjects causes 
them to preserve a certain dignity which 
pn)tects and vivifies them, whilst con¬ 
cert music sustains a daily diminution of 
importance by its departure from its 
proper aim. 

In fact, it is impossible that music 
should produce a deep and lasting im¬ 
pression, except by the union of all those 
parts whose concurrence is essential to 
the production of a grand efl’ect. All 
the d etails of this combined whole should 
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be conformed to eesthetic and logk^i 
rule. Intelligent minds find no delight 
in that of which they can form no clear 
conception. For the dull and stupid it 
is useless to provide ' music ; they love 
evening parties, sometimes for the dance, 
and always for the supper. 

Applying these observations to the 
generality of concerts, we ask if their 
arrangements are of a nature to satisfy 
the just demands of connoisseurs, or to 
impress amateurs with the beauties of 
good music ? A concert, in which are 
confounded,in undistinguishablemingle- 
ment, all the species of music, where¬ 
as unfortunately can be proved, from the 
piogrammes of all our matinees and 
soirees musicaleswc have had—w’e hear 
successively a grand amcerto, an air, a 
romance; after which a fantasia, a frag- 
mmt, and a tcbole ; then a comic inter¬ 
lude, and eternal, with valuations, 

bravuras, &c. &c., (heaven preserve us 
from the like !) Can such a concert be 
in any way useful to the art ? There is 
hardly time to apprehend the sounds; 
how tlien can they be understood ? 

Let us in thought transport ourselves 
to one of these assemblies, and observe 
the effect upon a genuine lover of music. 
He has just hoard a piece that has filled 
him with sensations of delight; his soul 
is open to the softest emotions; deep in 
contemplative enjoyment, he awaits the 
next perfoimance, to receive a fresh and 
dcei)er excitement.* Alas! a contrast, 
as grating as unexpected, dispels all his 
sweet illusions—overthrows all his che¬ 
rished ideas. Surprised, hardly able to 
account for this sudden transition, at 
first he doubts if he be still in the same 
place; but nothing is left him but to 
shake off' these impressions, to make 
way for those to be produced by the suc¬ 
ceeding piece. At last he regains the 
mastery of himself, and is able to control 
his sensations, changes their character, 
in fact believes himself favourably pre¬ 
pared to listen to the performance of the 
moment, and tries to give himself up 
entirely to its influence. But neither is 
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this illtision of long duration; a second 
time he is obliged to abandon his train 
of thought; and thus he is bijffeted and 
Kused about to the end oii' the eighteen 
pieces, tlie prescribed number in all 
public concerts. And notwithstanding 
all this, it is impossible not to admit that 
the promises of the programme hare not 
been-fbMUed. GuHani I>as done won¬ 
ders upon his yiolin—Pottz has drawn 
tears, with his flute—Grisi never sang 
better. Tim duet, between Alary and 
Costa was given with fire. Each sepa¬ 
rate performance merited the warmest 
praises. Nevertheless, the amateur quits 
this splendid assemblage of talent, con¬ 
fused by a thousand different feeling; 
and, his head suffering from an inde¬ 
scribable agitation, he finds he has not 
Imen allowed to enjoy one single sensa¬ 
tion of delight, and sinks down in a 
paroxysm.of mortification and pain. 

Nor is this to be considered as a pic¬ 
ture of the fancy, drawn merely for 
amusement. Let the experiment be 
tried without any prejudice or precon¬ 
ceived opinion, and it will soon bo ad¬ 
mitted that this description is free from 
exaggeration. 

The time is arrived, then, for con¬ 
scientious artistes to put an end to this 
Vandalism in the art. They must exert 
themselves to make their concerts of a 
nature to satisfy at once the mind, the 
soul, and the heart. To arrive at this 
result, they must exert themselves to 
procure a better selection both for the 
singing and the instrumental part, in 
order tiiat there may not be this unsuit¬ 
able contrast,—that the feelings of the 
moment may not be so violently re¬ 
moved by feelings of a contrary charac¬ 
ter, and that the emotions may be better 
regulated. It is the part of true con¬ 
noisseurs to make a well-ordered selec¬ 
tion from the rich treasures with which 
each kind of music abounds. 

We do not mean to say that variety 
. is to be excluded from concerts, but that 
the variety should have a motive in it. 
Thus, after having wrought the souls of 
the auditory to an intoxication of de¬ 
light, it is not right to fill their ears witli 
the tones of anguish and lamentation ; 
or, after truly beautiful lyric melodies, 
to introduce the worthless trifles of the 
Jim Crow class. 

In the vocal part of concerts^ tliere 
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should generally be but a moderate por¬ 
tion of airs from operas, for it seldom 
happens that what the composer created 
for the stage, will appear to advantage 
in a concert-room. There, action and 
decoration unite to complete flie idea of 
the musician; here, there is no action, 
and consequently the detached piece 
loses a great part of its. effect. Selec¬ 
tions may, nevertheless, be made from 
certain operas, no longer heard at the 
theatre, but still listened to with delight 
in the concert-room. What treasures 
may not be found in the works of Pac- 
cini, Sacchini, Gluck! It should also 
be remembered that a multitude of com¬ 
posers, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
W’eber, and others, have written con¬ 
certos and airs that attract universal ap¬ 
plause; at all events, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that these things might be 
managed. 

Good singers might, without any 
hazard to their reputation, give a better 
direction to the public taste, by enter¬ 
taining it with that which is beautiful, 
instead of wearying its attention with 
ephemeral compositions, at once un¬ 
meaning and aimless. 

Instrumental music is still more sus¬ 
ceptible of improvement in its dilution. 
So great has been its progress within the 
last few years, that the artiste is no longer 
excusable if he neglects toapply his talent 
to the interpretation of good produc¬ 
tions. Hear the great masters in the 
art of instrumentation, and you cannot 
fail to admire the power and justness of 
their execution. Hear the first pieces 
performed in concert, by intelligent 
musicians, does it not appear that one 
soul, one single mind, animates the 
whole? In this consists principally the 
superiority of the present to the past. 
And if we heard only these great mas¬ 
ters, and assemblies of distinguished ar¬ 
tistes, our present complaints would cer¬ 
tainly be unfounded; such names would 
be sufficient guarantee, both for the 
selection of the pieces, and for their ac¬ 
curate performance. 

It is then for masters of acknowledged 
talent not to seek additional reputation 
by tlteir success in the difficulties, the 
casseacons of music. Spare us all these 
gallops, these airs, with variations, 
waltzes, and bravuras, which serve no 
other purpose than t^t of displaying 
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the power of execbtion, and fatiguing 
the company. Let us be entertained 
more frequently with classic pieces. 
Such models will purify the public 
taste, and aggrandise the artistes own 
reputation. At present the multitude is 
satiated with frivolous music, because 
it is imamned to find no delight in any 
other. But hpw can this be known ? 
Has its taste for our ancient authors 
and good modern composers 'ever been 
tried. Instead of complicate music, in 
which it is mostdi%:ult to distinguish any 
new ideas, has the attempt ever been 
made of making it comprehend that 
musical language, the poetry of har¬ 
mony, which r^ects our joys and our 
griefs, and which words could never 
express? 

Mechanical execution would obtain 
much higher 6clat were it associated 
with the sometimes sublime, sometimes 
naif style of our ancestors. These 
things, it is said, arc no longer in 
fashion; this is a gross error. Tlie true 
and beautiful are of all ages; but a 
thorough perception and complete un¬ 
derstanding of the ideas of the past are 
necessary to the performance of the 
works of the great masters. 

This seemed to us to be well compre¬ 
hended by some artistes at Paris, who 
took deep interest in the progress of 
music; weary, undoubtedly, of the inun¬ 
dation of easy compositions, they have 
united to give to instrumental music a 
high and serious tendency. 

A similar society ought to be formed 
in London, and should endeavour to 
direct, or at least to influence, all con¬ 
certs. The most eminent artistes ought, 
in some manner, to raise a temple to the 
grand symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn,and the ckefs-d’ceuvreof allmusic, 
of every kind and of every country. 


There is something noble and glori¬ 
ous in the wish to exalt the music of 
the drawing-room to the grandeur of an 
artistic solemnity, to familiarise us with 
the many magnificent works now dor¬ 
mant in the dust of our libraries, and to 
vary them with new and original pro¬ 
ductions. In spite of the popularity 
enjoyed by the names of Haydn, Mo¬ 
zart,’ Beethoven, and numerous others, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, it must 
be admitted that we know not the tenth 
part of the works of celebrated masters. 
What an admirable repertory might 
there be in such a city as London, 
where so much music is performed, aud 
so much money expended. 

The association of the first artistes 
from all parts, with those of London, 
ought to be the foundation of a new era. 
Since at the present day music is per¬ 
formed for all the world, it 4 time that 
it should be given also to connoisseurs 
aud musicians. The concerts of the past 
season have, in many respects, been 
magnificent, still we tliink the observa¬ 
tions ,we have heard and repeated are 
most just. Celebrated artistes, like 
Thalberg, Dochler, Humana, Emiliani, 
Ciebra, have each afforded us exquisite 
enjoyment. Grisi, Persian!, Garzia, 
Rubini, Lablachc, Mario, Tamburini, 
Balfc, are, in their separate parts, always 
the delight of amateurs. But in the 
present epoch we must not permit our¬ 
selves to remain satisfied with the ma¬ 
teriality alone of the art. We must 
raise our thoughts to heaven : our souls 
must become spiritualised. The utile 
du/ci should be ever present to the 
artiste: for we shall incessantly repeat, 
art, under all its forms, is destined, by 
the gentlest of means, to accomplish the 
grand work of the fraternal civilisation 
of the whole world. 
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Temptation, or a Wife's Perik, In 3 vols. 

Colburn. 

An author ought to possess great genius, 
united with great judgment, who ventures 
to unveil the trials of a tempted heart, 
and at the same time purposes to elicit a 
beneficial lesson from the story. Such 
is the avowed intention of the lady who 
has written the novel of *' Temptation, or 
a Wife’s Perils.” This work will com¬ 
mand considerable attention, from its hav¬ 
ing been attributed to an authoress of 
genius and beauty, whose domestic mise¬ 
ries have been the theme of every tongue. 
That lady has indeed written on the 
same subject, but treated it in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner. We do not recognise 
that lady’s style in these volumes. 

In the narrative and descriptive por¬ 
tions, this work possesses considerable 
fascination; wherever poetic feeling or 
sentiment is the subject, passages of great 
eloquence occur; as far as the agitations 
of unhappy love are concerned, intense 
knowledge of the human heart is dis¬ 
played, and there is now and then a burst 
of tragic power shown, which leads us to 
suppose that the authoress possesses 
genius of which she as yet knows not the 
legitimate use. We refer to the charac¬ 
ter of Lord Montgomery, the idiotic 
husband of the heroine, as an instance; 
the fearful violence of his obtuse feelings, 
when once roused from their dormant 
state, and the insane aimlessness of that 
violence; his habits as a tiniist, in con¬ 
stantly giving warning of the hour (a 
known faculty of some idiots), all is 
touched with a masterly hand. 

On the other side, the comic attempts 
are failures—the dialogues of servants and 
other low characters are inane, not a 
dash of humour atones for the nonsense 
they utter. The lunch at Cheltenham, 
and all the dialogue not occupied oti 
serious or elevated subjects, we consider 
positive waste of printing. Let our au¬ 
thoress abstain from all attempts at por¬ 
traying vulgarity or mirthfulness—it is 
not the bent of her genius. 

The story is nearly similar in its out¬ 
set to Lady Dacce’s cbarmiDg tale of 
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Milly and Lucy, bat instead of the heroine 
being united to a blasi, man of quality, 
full of tact and acumen, the unhappy 
Helen is married, in girlhood, to a noble¬ 
man who is a tame madman. Of course 
the story takes a very different bent from 
Lady Dacre’s tale. 

The following extracts will show the 
heroine in her girlhood and as a matron. 

The riext morning, as Mrs. Gardner 
was sitting quietly knitting in her dressing- 
room after breakfast, thinking over all ter 
miseries, and the wretchedi^s of being 
routed out of ter own home at her time 
of life, the door flew open suddenly, and 
in rushed Helen, with ter face as as 
fire, and her eyes nearly starting out of her 
head. She banged to the door with vio¬ 
lence, and throwing herself upon a chair, 
panted for breath. 

“ Dear me! how rough you are, Helen,’* 
exclaimed her aimt, in a peevish voice, 
but without raising her head. “ I wish 
you would not startle one so. Do leam 
to be more lady-like!—Vew disagreeable I’* 
“ Oh, aunt!” cried Helen, her voice 
nearly choked with emotion, as she stfll 
struggled for breath, “ What do yon think 
has happened? Such a thing!" 

Mrs. Gardner turned quite round, and 
looked at her niece in astonishment. She 
was struck with the agitation visible in 
her countenance. 

“ What has happened?” sho inquired, 
for ouce in a tone of real curioaty. 

“ Oh dear! what shall I do? I am so 
frightened, and—who would have thought 
it ?” 

“ Thought what ? What lias frightenod 
you, silly child ?” cried her aimt, growing 
more and more impatient every moment; 

“ can’t you tell one at once, instead of 
keeping one in suspense in this manner, 
Wliat sliall I do ? I’ll tell you what to 
do, when I know what has happened.” 

‘‘ Lord Montgomery!” 

” Well! what of him ?” 

“ He has just proposed to me. Oh, aimt 
Letty!” 

And she covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

For once in her life, aunt Letty whs sur¬ 
prised. It was her way to pique herself 
upon never being astonished at any thing; 
but this time she really did feel astoni^^ 
For a moment or two, all she could otter, 
was “ wcUl” in a tone of voice yrMnsix com- 
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pleteljr baffles description; but which cer¬ 
tainly implied that for once in her life she 
had not been prepared for what had oc¬ 
curred. At length she was able to speak. 

“ Don’t cry, child; but sit up and tell 
me'what you mean. Lord Montgomery 
proposed to you ? Are you sure ?'* 

“ Oh yes; quite sure. He repeated it 
• over and over again; and he said he loved 
me, and—” 

“ Why, the man has only known you 
.three days.” 

“ Five days, aunt," interrupted Helen, 
with an earnest simplicity that was amusing. 

Helen slowly departed to her own room; 
but not immediately to obey her aunt's 
injunction of being “ a good child.” She 
felt frightened; completely bewildered, and 
altogether overcome :—and throwing her- 
■ self on her bed, she gave way to her feel¬ 
ings and wept unrestrainedly. After some 
time, she felt better, and sitting up on the 
bed, wiped her red and swollen eyes, and 
began to reflect upon all that had taken 
place. Was it really not a dream? No: 
it had actually happened ! Lord Mont¬ 
gomery had been there. He had propo.sed 
to-her, and if she had not given him an 
answer, she must give him one shortly. 
What should it be ? there was the doubt. 
She could hardly refuse him. He had 
said it would make him miserable;—and 
it was so kind of him to vrish to marry 
■her. He had been so good natured, too; 
he was such a great man; and yet he 
talked as if she were quite his equal, 
^d he had told her that there was nothing 
in the world he would not do to please 
her: that she should be entirely her ovra 
mistress; go where she liked, and do ex¬ 
actly as she pleased. 

Her own mistress! To be no longer a 
child, but really and truly a woman!— 
and a married woman! A Countess, too! 
how well it would sound! “ Helen Mont¬ 
gomerys I” Charming! Such a sweet name! 
She must write it down, to see how it 
looked I 

It looked beautiful,—and she had covered 
half a sheet of paper with “ Helen Mont¬ 
gomerys,” and ” The Countess of Mont¬ 
gomery,” before she was satisfied. 

The sketch of Lord 'Montgomery it 
might be thought was taken from life. 

Soon after her marriage, she had the 
pleasure of welcoming aunt Letty to her 
new home. And it was a pleasure, not 
only because she really loved her, but be¬ 
cause she felt tliat in futnre she would l>e 
independent of her, and we always like 
people better when we no longer fear them. 
Annt Letty could never again exert her 
authority over her; for she was now mar- 
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ried. There was no fear of’thc Countess 
of Montgomery being sent to bed sooner 
than she liked, or made to practise an 
additional hour on the harp, or forbidden 
to read any hook she chose. No 1 Aunt 
Letty would, in future, be a frimid, and 
not a governess; and as for her gloom and 
reserve, and oeca.sional fits of bad temper, 
Helen was too much accustomed to them 
to mind them. 

Aunt Letty and Lord Montgomery got 
on tolerably well together, upon the whole; 
that is, neither of mem, from morning till 
night, ever interfei'ed with, or gave the 
slightest annoyance to, the other; except¬ 
ing, indeed, when he volunteered to tell 
her what o’clock it was; a peculiar' habit 
of his, and one which not a little dis¬ 
turbed her equanimity. If any one entered 
the room, immediately out would come 
his watch, and he would tell them exactly 
the hour. If any one by chance fixed their 
eyes upon his countenance, be imagined 
they could have but one reason—a desire 
to know what o’clock it was, and he in¬ 
stantly informed them. Friends, relations, 
guests, it was the same with all. Of him 
it could not be said that 

-“ He took no note of time 

But from its loss,”—- 

for he was a living, breathing, time-picec. 
No one need carry a watch about in his 
house; it was a completely useless article: 
one was very sure not to be allowed to 
forget the flight of time. Helen did not 
mind his singular habit in the least. At 
first, indeed, she thought it rather odd, 
but as she was particularly giddy, and 
apt to forget the time herself, c.specially 
when agreeably occupied, she ima^ned he 
did it out of kindness to her, in order to 
correct her of this defect, and she soon 
began to find it extremely convenient, to 
be constantly reminded of the hour; for 
it saved her not only ftom the chance of 
forgetting any engagement, hut ako from 
the trouble of trying to remember it. But 
Mrs. Gardner was not so easily pleased. 
She had no idea of relinquishing the habit 
of forty years’ standing, of carrying about 
her own large old-fasWoncd warming-pan; 
and still less of looking at it for herself; 
and when, on her entrance into the draw¬ 
ing-room, Lord Montgomery almost al¬ 
ways assailed her with—“ It is just half¬ 
past eleven, ma’am,” or, “ It has jnst 
struck two,” she could rarely refrain, 
though she well knew it was useless, from 
a somewhat peevish, “ Really, Lord Mont- 
omeiy, it does not signify to me ; it may 
e six for any thing I care.” 

Another of Lord Montgomery’s'pecu¬ 
liarities, was an insuperable aversion to any 
companion when he walked out, which he 
generally did once or twice a day. There 
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was no exception to this rule; not even 
Helen herse^^. He never made the slight¬ 
est objection to driving out with her in 
the pony chaise or phaeton, bnt he would 
not allow her to accompany him in his 
walks; and when, by dint of entreaiy, 
she did persuade him once or twice to let 
her go, he was evidently so uncomfortable, 
that she determined never to press him on 
that point again. No one could discover 
the reason of tliis stongc fency nor did 
he seem to know it himsdf. In vain Helen 
inquired whether it was that she walked 
too slow or too fast, or-whether he dis¬ 
liked to be talked to whilst he was out, 
or preferred her not taking his arm;—he 
oouild not tell; she might do jmst as she 
liked, but he preferred walking by himself, 
and walk by himself he consequently did; 
for she thought it her duty to let him have 
his own way in all things where he had a 
preference, which was not often. And 
she soon found, too, that the kindest thing 
was to avoid meeting him during these 
solitary walks, for, if he ever perceived any 
one at a distance, he always turned sharp 
round, and liastened back the way he came, 
or darted into some side path, with an 
evident desire to elude observation; and 
he always had a fiiglitened, scared look, 
as though he suspected some one to be 
laying in wait to suiprise or to observe him. 
This strange fancy had excited many curi¬ 
ous surmises; but, as there seemed no 
foundation for any of them, it is more 
than probable, that it was nothing but one 
of those remarkable ecccntiicities to which 
he was subject, as tlio rest of his fiimily 
had been before him. 

Singular in most things, he was singular 
also as a lover. He rarely said any thing 
tender or affectionate to Helen, and sel¬ 
dom professed any regard for her; but he 
would sit, sometimes for hours together, 
with his eyes fixed upon her countenance, 
whilst his own still retained the same 
vacant expression; and if, after a time, she 
happened to look up and to smile upon 
him, as she often did, he would mutter in 
a low, husky voice, wdiich had something 
like emotion in it, “ Have every tiling you 
like, do just as you choose,” and then 
continue gazing as before, lliis was the 
strongest proof of his love,—for she was 
the only person he ever looked at. Whether 
from shyness, or some otlier cause, he never 
could endure to meet the eye of any hu¬ 
man being; he would quail under the glance 
even of a servant as though he had been 
guilty of some crime. Notwithstanding 
these eccentricities, his establishment was 
by no means ill-managed, as might have 
been expected; every thing went on with 
the same dull, unwearied regularity, day 
after day, for he could not endure change 
of any lund, and he was wonderfully quick 
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m pereexvmg any omission or alteration in 
things which came under his notice. 
Nothing could induce him, however, to 
speak to a servant himself. When he 
orders to p^e, he always wrote them down, 
and gave them in silence to the steward, 
who afterwards delivered them to the others. 
Any complaint, any change, any dismissal, 
was made in this way; and if there were 
any answer, it was ^o given in writing 
by one of the upper servants. 

With such great singularities, it was no 
wonder that Lord Montgomery was be¬ 
lieved by many people to be completely 
mad. Yet he was really not wanting in 
.sense; and if his wife asked his advice on 
any point, he would give it with judgment, 
though nothing would induce him to de¬ 
cide in any matter whatever. It was al¬ 
ways, “ Do just as you choose, my dear.” 
Whether she doubted about taking a drive, 
or paying a visit, or dining early or late, she 
was sure to get nothing from him but “ Just 
as you choose. Do as you like;” till, at 
last, she began really to wish that he 
would object to something she did, by 
way of variety. 

The following passage is in the author’s 
best style. 

“ Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day;” and once more the night 
closed in, and she resolved again to keep 
watch by tiie bedside of her darling. Hour 
after hour passed heavily b;^, and still the 
little girl tossed about, fevensh and uneasy. 
Eut at length, to her motiier’s inexpressi¬ 
ble delight, she became somewhat quieter, 
her moans were less frequent, and after a 
time she sank into a deep and tranquil 
slumber. For nearly an hour, Helen sat 
motionless in the largo arm-chair placed 
for her beside the bed, with her* eyes fixed 
iqwn her child, scarcely daring to breathe, 
lest she should disturb her; and she held 
her breath and trembled with alarm, when 
the sound of a distant clock, striking twelve, 
fell upon her ear. Eut little Susan heeded 
it not; she still slept on, till at last her 
mother, exhausted by anxiety and watch¬ 
ing, sank back in her chair, and fell 
asleep also. 

They had remained thus a considerable 
time, when the door, which, by some ac¬ 
cident, had been left ajar, was slowly, 
almost imperc^itibly, pushed open, and 
Vemon peeped in. Perceiving that all was 
quiet, and that Lady Montgomery was 
asleep, he could not resist the tempti^on 
to enter. Slowly, noiselessly, he stole 
into the room, and gazed upon the scene 
before him. It was, indeed, one that a 
painter might have chosen—so peaceful, so 
calm, so beautiful. The curtains, which 
were only partially drawn, admitted the 
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l%ht of tlie moon, 'whicl^ shone fall into 
that silent chamber, and added to its cha- 
of atillness and repose. There, in 
hef^.little bed, lay the infant form of the 
MCI child—^her pale face turned towards 
her mother, and one tiny arm resting on 
the pillow, whilst the other was laid across 
her bosom, in the utter abandonment of 
Bleep. Close by was the beautiful form of 
the youthful mother, who, evidently over¬ 
come with fatigue, had sunk back, uncon¬ 
sciously, in the act of watching, whilst her 
head, slightly upraised, and her hands 
joined together on her knees, in an attitude 
of supplication, seemed as thougli her last 
thought, her last eflort, had been a prayer 
for her child. The long, silken hair, which 
she had loosened, fell around her shoulders 
in dark masses, and served to show forth 
still more visibly the marble whiteness <»f 
her countenance. Her eye-lids were heavy 
and swollen with weeping, hut the long, 
dark fringes beneath them rested gently on 
her pale’ cheeks, and so quietly she slept, 
that she scarcely seemed to breathe. Close 
by her, on a 'little table, was an hour¬ 
glass, with the sand quite run out, a sin¬ 
gle rose-bud, whose leaves were fast failing 
away, even before they had come to per¬ 
fection, and a small lamp, just expinng, 
which, every now and then, gave one 
bright gleam, and then sank again, and 
almost entirely disappeared. 

It was a holy, a quiet scene, and Vernon 
was touched as he gazed upon it. Beau¬ 
tiful and innocent being, thought he, as 
his eyes rested on the form of her he 
loved, who would harm you? Sleep on, 
imconscious of the sorrow wliich, perhaps, 
awaits your waking. 

" Briaht be thy dreams may all Uiy weeping 
Tarn into smiles, wliilst tbouart sleeping.'’ 

Oh I that by any suffering of my own, I 
could spare you yours ! 

He left the room, hut, before he went, 
he took the rose-bud whh:h was on the 
table beside her. It was the same ho had 
given her in the moniing, and it had 
dwelt in her bosom, and for her had 
breathed out all its early fragrance. It 
was faded now, hut, for her sake, it was 
dear to him. Could he hut have known 
how she cherished these little raetnorials of 
his regard, it would have been even dearer. 

The scene where Heletf believes that 
her cousin has revealed her obstinate 
persistence in iniquitous purposes to her 
insane Lord, and her natural dread of his 
excited fury, is a fine one, and the author 
has effected in it the moral end, which, 
however she may have arrived at, we 
think she has failed to accomplish in 
many other scenes which detail the adul- 
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tery of the heart, and the progress of for¬ 

bidden passion. 

The authoress has erred in opposing 
herself (qualified to be a religious teacher: 
her sentiments are generally too deficient 
in the true spirit of that high mission; 
she mentions whole classes of her fellow- 
creatures with too much contempt to 
have ever felt a germ of practical Chris¬ 
tianity ;—a really religious person could 
not anathematize servants, governesses, 
and dependents, in terms of scornful 
generality, at the risk of encouraging all 
those who are inclined to treat them 
cruelly. It is in the power of the 
authoress to fascinate her readers, and 
produce a novel which will sell rapidly; 
but if it be her ambition to become a 
moral and religious guide, she must pur¬ 
sue a widely different course in ethics. 


Sf. Stephen'n; or, Pencillings of Politi¬ 
cians, By Mask. 

Whatever be the individual opinion re¬ 
specting this book, there can be no doubt 
but that all parties will be prodigiously 
amused by its contents. We were espe¬ 
cially diverted with ihe preface, self¬ 
esteem therein manifesting itself in most 
lively activity. Not a bad joke is it for a 
man seriously to set forth, that our present 
Ministers will only be remembered a few 
centuries buiicc by the commemorations 
of Mask? Surely he might leave them 
the humble hope of being recollected for 
the mischiefs they are doing. We would 
not, for the world, attempt to give a peep 
at the features of our 6eau masque ; but 
his gibes make us surmise that he is some 
ranlipole reporter. Irish, may be, clever, 
fluent, and audacious, as that class gene¬ 
rally is, and by his vocation “ well ac¬ 
quaint with the outward and visible 
signs of the Houses of Parliament, and 
therefore able to hit off comical carica¬ 
tures on the principal members^ He ranks 
his iirst-rutc politicians rather according 
to their capabilities of being turned into 
ridicule by broad personal description or 
striking anecdote, than from their abi¬ 
lities as statesmen, or their attainments 
as men. 

His prejudices (though few of his sub¬ 
jects are dismissed without a cuff ora 
kick) are Whiggish. They mav be 
judged by the following scale of his deal¬ 
ings, Towards Earl Grey he is adora- 
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tive; Lord Melbourne and Lord Nor- 
manbyt approbative; Lord Brougham, ve- 
nerative:—towards Sir Robert Peel, com¬ 
bative; Lord Stanley, venemous; and 
against the Times, vituperative. Lord 
John Russell he puts in the rank of a 
disappointed author rather than in that 
of a great statesman. Strange, indeed, 
it was (authorship considered}, that un¬ 
der the Government of a literary man the 
few estaldished writers, to whose wants 
England had accorded a scanty provision, 
should be deprived of their pittance in 
old age; but only small courtesy, it seems, 
successful authors can look forat thefaands 
of my Lord John. The following is the 
notice of our reporter on the Russell li¬ 
terature;—Why, Whig though he be, he 
is a sharper reviewer than ever were poor 
Coleridge or the Ettrick Shepherd I 

It took Lonl John some time to convince 
himself that he was not possessed of a very 
high order of talent. He heroically added 
another to the little crowd of tragedies that 
have been damned, under the name of Don 
Carlos; he wrote a very readable biography 
of his illustrious ancestor. Lord William 
Russell; and he wrote also a work upon the 
British Constitution, which only proved that 
llic W higs of that day bad no opinion what¬ 
ever of their own, and that they stood like 
a ship with her sail® all set, ready to run be¬ 
fore any hreexe that popular opinion might 
blow, prt'vidwl always that it blew them 
into the jiort of office. 

These works wens none of them very 
suceessfid, and liord John was probably 
iulviscd by Ills publisher to stick to the 
House of Commons, and make the most of 
Die Russell interest. He did so, and hav¬ 
ing at length discovered how very mediocre 
were his powers, he brought industry and 
perseverance to their aid. 

One little bit is devoted to my Lord John’s 
outward appearance, but he has devoted 
more space to his stuttering and uncouth 
oratory than we can quote. 

There he stands, a little man in a brown 
coat, drab trousers, and light waistcoat, 
about forty-five years old, slightly made. 
To Baumur be appeared, according to Miss 
Austin's translation, to be “a little man, 
with a refined and intelligunt, though not 
an imposing, air;” but, according to the 
malidous version of the Quarterly Re¬ 
viewer, who has volunteered a translation 
of the same passage, “ a little, sharp, cun¬ 
ning-looking nyui, with nothing of an im- 
posmg pre.sencc.” I have had the curio¬ 
sity to consult the ponderous German him- 
seffi, and find his real opinion of Lord John 
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to he just mldfrair between lr*g two tnat* 
lators." 

We must now, therefore, hasten to 
more attractive subjects. Our reporter 
is perfectly in his giory when caricaturing 
Sir Charles Wetherell and'Lord London¬ 
derry; but to the last he is scarcely 
candid, for Lord Londonderry’s Russian 
Tour, setting wholly aside his opinions 
persons, gave us useful and origin^ 
information as to facts, manners, and 
costume, in vain sought for elsewhere. 
But Sir Charles, dear Sir Charles, ii 
really drawn with a pen of candour ftnd 
affection. We wondered what had become 
of him; but true to the tenacity of pur¬ 
pose, for which our reporter gives hint 
credit, notwithstanding the warm recep¬ 
tion the Bristolians gave him in their 
city, he is there. Now, however, we 
give him ^ he appeared in the House of 
Commons. 

Perhaps, my much-esteemed companion, 
you have never seen Sir Charles. I ant 
sorry for you. If the misfortune could be 
repaired—if the Sir Charles of the House 
of Commons was still to be seen—I should 
say hurry to St. Stephen’s, and move not 
until you have beheld him. But go not into 
tlie Court of Chanceiy; above all, go not 
into the Recorder’s Court at Bristol; the 
miserable imitations of Sir Charles, which 
.appear as a barrister in one place and as a 
judge in tlie other, are no more like tie 
Sir Charles than Mr. Macready is like the 
defunct Mr. Joseph Grimaldi. 

Previous to the disastrous year 1832, any 
one sitting in the front seat of the galley of 
the House of Commons might see, if he 
looked well over, an old-fashioned old gen¬ 
tleman, seated upon the cross-benches, who 
could nut fail to attract Ills attention. He 
was a middle-sized, stout-made individual, 
with large features, and rather a benevolent 
expression of countenance, mingled, how¬ 
ever, with a good dash of sterll^, dogged 
obstinacy. Looking at him, a stranger 
would conclude that, claiming a right of 
being obstinate himself, he concede the 
same right to others. His liberality ap¬ 
peared to extend even to his clothes, which 
tlie wearer, apparently, considered had s 
perfect right to expand themselves in any 
diruction they pleased, without coneeming^ 
tliem.selves in any I'espect vrith the dimen¬ 
sions of the figure upon which they wera 
placed. The hat he wore would have been 
dismissed in disgrace from Holywell-street, 
and Ids clothes seemed to have been taken 
at random firom aheap of antique vestinenta 
of very large men. To him that &iBoiia 
receptacle .for abandoned habits was lite¬ 
rally impassable; there was not a Jew 
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'iunfeng them all vrho did not eye him ten- 
ikrly aa he' approached, and Widle him 
riihigKly as he came up, expostulating with 
him. upon the enomous disproportion of his 
garmcots, and pointing, wiUi seductive ges¬ 
ture, to the well-rcvivod inexpressibles 
.wMch hung extended abovd head. Sir 
C^les tells a story that he was once at- 
.tai^ed by two of these gentry, and, finding 
it impossible to get away, he sent one of 
Aem up to call his master. The great Jew 
himB ftVf was especially e^aged; but, after 
IMu» o rin g the detaining juniors that they 
would not do so well, he, in answer to the 
third mewage, appeared, ell nose and beard. 

Are you the master of tlds shop ?” said 
Sir Charles. Yes, mein Got, I am,” re¬ 
plied the Jew, astonished at the important 
airs which the seedy old gentleman gave 
himself. “ Then lay hold of that fellow of 
yours till I pass, will you?” 

It is yofy amusing to find a senator, so 
little particular as to his own dress, criti- 
cal on that of-bis neighbours. **lt was 
curious,” saith Mask, “tohearhim abasing 
the Irish members who came swagger¬ 
ing into the house in the dog-days, with 
green frocks flying open, a bit of black 
ribbon round their necks, and no waist¬ 
coats, as a turbaceous set of halfclad sa¬ 
vages*' We should like to know what 
demon of disarray presides at the Chan¬ 
cery bar, which makeith its-distinguished 
members so drolly disregardful of their 
persons; for even if a young man be ele¬ 
gant in figure, and Inclitted to be a beau 
at the outset, there is a something, it 
^eems, infectious in the Chancery atmos¬ 
phere which leadeth him, after being 
called to that bar, to become a dustiflcd 
sloven—to wear a queer hat, and eschew 
the use of gloves; without, indeed, the 
Chancery barrister happen to have a lady 
fair to care of him, “ who dutifully but 
silently placeth whole gloves, brushed 
hats, clean coats, and other decent habi¬ 
liments, within the seizure of his grasp.” 
Ahem !! In this case a wonderful re¬ 
formation sometimes takes place with the 
absent creatures; and even Sir Charles 
Wetlierell, since his last marriage, has, 
it is alleged, become a gentlcmanly- 
dressed man. Hear this, ye fair, and 
marvel at your influence. 

As for Lord Londonderry, the follow¬ 
ing is the gist of bis portrait. Our re¬ 
porter, supposing his friends are in an 
agony to Keep him from speaking his 
.mind in the House, says'— 

Hold! my Lord Aberdeen; pray take 
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your profane hands from the tml of the 
noble orator’s coat. Why tug him so 
forcibly towards his seat P Desist, I pray 
of you—it will be a most indecorous scene 
to see the tom skirt of a nobleman’s frock- 
coat in the hands of a person of your lord- 
ship’s venerable appearance : and consider 
how soon the loss will be apparent as the 
noble speaker continues his g]^ations. 

Cease your interference, and resign your¬ 
self to the infliction. Lord A. There—that 
serves you right; the eloquent object of 
your persecution, in trying to extricate him¬ 
self from your grasp, has thrown back Ms 
foot, and the long brass spur, with which 
his heel is always armed, has entered deep 
into your calf; you may wince and rub the 
part, but you deserved the infliction most 
richly. 

Yes; this is indeed the mad parrot of the 
Tories—the most unmanageable of all the 
Duke of Wellington’s fine plumaged aviary. 
Peraons who are fond of parrots should be 
particularly careful that they do not keep 
low company, or hear secrets; if they do 
get a stock of bad language, the little crea¬ 
tures have no discretion, but deal it out in 
all places, sometimes to the uttet confusion 
of their masters and mistresses. I have 
seen tlie time, Londonderry well upon his 
legs, and in full tilt of words, when I would 
have backed him against the most noisy 
macaw that was ever exiled from a draw¬ 
ing-room to chatter in an area. Wlicn I 
have heard him calling hard names in non¬ 
sense phrases, and Brougham glowring at 
him from an opposite comer of the House, 
often have I called to mind the tale which 
that very original gentleman, Joseph Miller, 
loved to record—^how, once upon a time, a 
worthy immigrant from North Britain was 
passing down the Strand, and heard the 
unwelcome greeting of “ Ha! lousy Scot,” 
“ Ha! lousy Scot,” sounding in his ears, 
how Sandy turned round in red anger, his 
right-hand grasping the hilt of hS? good 
broad-sword, looked eagerly about for his 
impudent libeller, and saw him, with flap¬ 
ping wings and distended bill, hanging in a 
wicker cage just above lus he^; and how he 
then, as he took his hand from his basket- 
hilt and turned' upon his heel, muttered, 
“ Hey ! if ye’d been a mon, as yo arc a 
green goose, I wad ha’ slit '*your weesin.” 
Often, I say, have I recurred to this little 
anecdote, when I have seen Brougham’s 
ogre-like, eat-little-baby sort of face, turned 
upon the chattering noble for a moment, and 
then turned away again, with an expression 
of strong contempt. The Marquis was, of 
course, as insensible to the meaning of that 
look as pretty Poll would have been to the 
danger of the Scot’s broa4-sword, had it 
glittered before her eyes; %et, to a mere 
looker-on who bad no interest in the matter, 
the bearing of Brougham, and the uncon- 
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seiotis boldness and condnnant sballow talk 
of the Marquis, was rich in genuine humour. 

The sketch of Lord Howlck is rather 
dull, which saying is more offensive than 
any of the praises which follow it; for it 
is not a pleasant thing for a man to be 
set down as a stupid-looking fright, 
though he be made out to be ever so diffe¬ 
rent a person on after consideration- 

But Dan O’Connell is the hero of the 
piece. We have been not a little di¬ 
verted by this sketch of his origin. 

Sixty years ago, when to be a Catholic 
was to be almost an outlaw—when a man 
must either renounce the Pope or his inhe¬ 
ritance, and when no believer in the infalli¬ 
bility of the Bishop King of the Seven Hills 
was allowed to bestride a horse worth more 
than five pounds—when the Papists were 
trodden down like grass beneath the iron 
hoofs of Protestant Dragoon chargers, and 
Protestants moved about like little despots, 
making spoil of all things which bore the 
sign of the Cross—sixty years ago, during 
tills iron age, there dwelt in the little village 
of Caliiroiveen—a small congregation of 
huts in the district of Iveragh, in the county 
of Kerry—a douce, well-to-do-in-the-world 
couple, named Morgan and Moumcen Con- 
nelL 

Moumcen was a quick, hard-working 
woman, of good sense and little education, 
who spoke better Ccltl ‘ than Saxon, and 
was a bustling helpmate to her good man 
in tending the huckster’s shop, which sup- 
]i]ied them with the good things of life. 
Morgan was a smart, bustling, intelligcnt- 
Inoking man—quiet, supple, and shrewd. 
He wore the ordinary dress of a eountm 
tradesman, was portly and sleek-headed, 
wore liis hair combed flat over his forehead, 
and looked, generally, like a man difiicnlt 
to he outdone in a bargain. 

These appearaneos were no false omens. 
Morgan was noted all the country round for 
his strict attention to hu-iness, for the perfect 
fumitudeof his store—in which every thing, 
from an anchor to a needle, a whale to a 
red herring, was to he found—and for his 
accommodating disposition in the matter of 
hortcringthese articles for tenpennies, when 
they could ho had, but with almost equal 
readiness for butter, pork, or any otner 
agricultural produce, when the tenpennies 
were scarce. Morgan was a great man, a 
very great mdh in Cahiroiveen, and few, in¬ 
deed, were the people in the whole county 
of Kerry who had not heard of Morgai 
Connell. 

Morgan was not a squire, for he was not 
aProtestanl; and the English had taken 
the best possible method of preventing the 
Catholic from becoming an aristocratic re- 
lipon by taking away every inch of land 
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from those who poBsessed it, and living it 
to the professors of the purer feithT “ Eo- 
Bolved, that the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fatness thereof—Resolved, that the 
hath given all things unto his srints—'Re¬ 
solved, that we are his saints.” Such was 
the syllogistic manner in which an assembly 
of religious Squatters satisfied their con¬ 
sciences as to the completeness of their title 
to all the lands they could wrest fhim the 
Red Indians, and such was precisely the 
way in which the conscientious settlers from 
England had acquired rossession of the 
lands of the savages of Ireland. Connell 
was one of these savages; but there were 
old ramours how his fiithers had been chief¬ 
tains in their time: and Morgan Connell, 
among the mnltifarious articles of his store, 
could sit and con a weU-tiiumhed Virgil: 
tradition even says that he was wont to 
draw from a book, written in cabilistic eha- 
raeters, strange stories about those Phoeni¬ 
cians ^m whom he and many others, who 
had nothing else to boast of, derived their 
descent. 

Like every crushed and oppressed people, 
the Irish of that day sought to make up in 
cunning for tlio force and power of their 
oppressors. The Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Irish, are living witnesses how oppression 
can stamp a low and skulking cunning of 
character upon the bravest and most high- 
spirited natiem. Morgan, it is said, was 
skilfiil in^ganm of chance, and the Earl of 
Glandore was his landlord. “ Can you play 
backgammon, Mr. Connell?” asked the 
Countess of Glandore of her tenant, whose 
punctuality with his rent had been rewarded 
by a ])lace at the dinner-table of the Pro¬ 
testant Earl. “ A lectle, my lady,” was 
the reply. The backgammon boaifi was 
brought, and the lady, confident in her 
skill, and not unwilling to bleed the sub¬ 
stantial tradesman, proposed a good stake. 
Morgan, however, turned out to be no 
easy pigeon. Again and again she lost; 
the hackgainmc-n hoard was exchanged 
for a pack of cards, and still she lost; the 
afiair grow serious, and so did the Earl, for 
even Protestant Earls were not then afilicted 
with a plethora of ready money. The luck 
would not turn, and so the cards were 
throw'n behind the grate, and Mr. Connell 
was considerate enough to oblige the Earl by 
taking receipts in advance for five years’ 
rent instead of ready money. It is said that 
as Mr. Connell nnle homewards upon his 
pony, he wa.s heard at intervals to curse the 
Saxon intcrlojiers in an under voice, and 
then to give a chuckle and a slap upon his 
breast-pocket and mutter, “A feetle, my 
lady.” 

When Morgan got home and feasted his 
eyes in triumph upon the contents of his 
pocket-book, it is very probable that the 
lint salute he bad vras from a little broad- 
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faced, pug-nosed, l^ht-headed urchin, who 
could now just run, and who divided his 
time between the neighbouring bogs and the 
store. K this little urchin climbed his knee, 
it is veiy probable that his bare boggy feet 
dirtied the best kickscys in which Mr. Con¬ 
nell had penetrated to'the drawing-room of 
the Countess; and it is just as probable that 
Connell looked upon him with a feeling 
akin to that which impelled Amilcar when 
he led Hannibal to the altar, and bound him 
to eternal hatred to the Romans. 

However, fame says nothing about this, 
except that Mr. Connell hated the English; 
and that young, bare-footed, bog-trotting 
urchin has grown up to be that rather im¬ 
portant individual whom I pointed out to 
you just now, good reader, as swaying the 
passions of the British senate, and speaking 
with the voice of millions. At this time the 
young gentleman was, doubtless, much in 
the way among the brittle commodities of 
Cahiroiveen ; but there was a certain 
elder brother of Morgan’s, who had not 
descended to trade, nor had dropped the O, 
and who still kcM up the style and title of 
a gentleman, ^is person was called 
“ O’Connell of liie Hunting Cap,” or “ Dan 
of Derrinane.” He lived in a large square- 
built thatched building, and, it is said, ma¬ 
naged ^eatly to augment an exceedingly 
slender income by doing a little in the smug¬ 
gling line. “ Small blame for that,” 
every one of his country^n must say. 
England gave him no protection, and he 
owM her no duty. Dan of Derrinane had 
no children, andtne lately-hatched Liberator 
was heir to tliis branch of the O’Coimeirs. 
He was then taken from the store, placed 
at school, and received the education of a 
gentleman. Tlic Orangemen will laugh at 
this phrase, as many of the Orangemen 
about Cahiroiveen did at the fact; for, with 
them, a gentleman means a human being 
who has landed property. But still, 1 be¬ 
lieve, we, in England, must retain the con¬ 
viction that, as young Daniel Connell was 
carefully instructed with a view to a profes¬ 
sion, he received the education of a gentle¬ 
man. 

He was at first designed for the Church, 
and, I believe, he studied at St. Omer’s, 
preparatory to taking the vows. Accident, 
however, prevented this: and, in an evil 
hour for the glorious Pi otestant ascendancy, 
he transferred his allegiance from the Church 
to tlie bar. “ He would have made a splen¬ 
did .lesuit,” says some Colonel Perceval, of 
Lord Dungannon, as he reads this passage 
and expectorates a righ of regret. No 
doubt, he would; he would have been 
splendid in any rank which afforded room 
for action. Had he taken orders, he would 
have been, without doubt, at this moment 
Archbisiiop of Dublin, and scarcely less 
iwwerful than he is as meiuber for Dublin. 
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But it was not so destined. In 1704 hn 
became member of Lincoln’s Inn; in the 
books of which society his name,is still to 
be seen written “ Daniel Connell.” 

During the four years which followed, 
and whUo he was keeping the terms neces¬ 
sary to qualify him for practice in the Hall 
of the four Courts, it is probable that his 
uncle died. 'This may have been the reasem 
why, in 1798, he was called to the Bar bj 
that society as Daniel O’Connell. What¬ 
ever the reason, the books testify to tbe 
fatit, and Daniel returned to Ireland quali¬ 
fied at all points to wear a wig and gown, 
and spend his money in posting after the 
Judges. 

The Irish genealopsts put great value 
upon this great O, and Connell’s assump¬ 
tion of it was mightily questioned. A cer¬ 
tain set of O’Connells, who were a highly 
respectable family, by reason of possessing 
certain acres, no matter how got or how 
kept, declared that the newly O’d barrister 
was no relation of theirs; and O’Connell 
replied that he “ thanked Heaven he was 
not,” and bade them “ keep their renuncia¬ 
tion till he showed a disp()sition (u claim 
kindred with them,” 

The following narrative seems to give a 
fair account of a circumstance every day 
alluded to, but wrapped up in the haze 
and indistinctness which ever involves 
Irish transactions, whose date is old poli¬ 
tics and young history. 

One incident there is wliich occurred 
about this time that may not be passed over 
unnoticed, since it has iiad a most powerful 
influence on his career. 1 allude to his 
duel with D’Esterre, in the year 1815. 

O’Connell was then fighting one of his 
early battles with the Dublin Corporation; 
and, at a public meeting in behalf of Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation, he fixed upon it the ap¬ 
pellative of “ the beggarly Corporation.” 
D’Esterre, a vain young man of respectable 
connexions, suffered himself to be per¬ 
suaded that this was a good opportunity of 
commencing operations in the Irish way 
of fighting himself into notice. He wrote 
a letter to O’Connell, asking him if he 
had used the words reported of him ; and 
O’Connell told him, in reply, no words that 
he could use could adequately convey Ms 
contempt of the Corporation of Dublin. 

The next letter O’Connell sent back un¬ 
opened, and little D'Esterre dotted about 
in a fume, threatening to horsewhip the 
Liberator. Every carman in Dublin Knew 
that there was to he a fight between big 
Dan and the little Corporator, but a week 
passed, and nothing was heard about it. 
D’Esterre and his friends had threatened 
bravely, but hod sent no message. 

Now tbe Irish boys are the last fellows 
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in the TTorld to be quietly baulked of their 
fiin. They kicked up such a row that tlie 
Corporation saw that ft was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to put forward their champion; and 
at length Sir Edward Stanley delivered the 
long-expected message. It was at once 
accepted. The men met about thirteen 
miles from Dublin, near Lord Ponsonby’s 
seat, and were put up at ten paces’ distance. 
They had two pistols each given them, and 
were told to fire away when they Uked. 
Th^ fired nearly at the same moment-— 
D’Esterre’s ball fell short, and he received 
O’Connell’s in the thigh, and fell. A few 
days afterwards, the wound proved mortal. 

O’Connell is said to have behaved with 
great tenderness to his adversary after he 
was down, and to have felt great horror at 
having been the instrument of his death. 
Perhaps D’Esterre is to be pitied, for he 
was young, vain, and foolish ; but he cer¬ 
tainly allowed himself to be put forw'ard as 
the bully of a knot of blood-thirsty scoun¬ 
drels, who wished to have a fiirmidable 
enemy taken off, and had not the courage 
to do it themselves. 

O’Connell's resolution was not tkm taken 
never to fight another duel; but we may 
readily suppose that his hatred to duelling 
would date from the moment he heanl of 
D’Esterre’s death. In the course of the 
task which he had marked out fur himself 
he could not help making a mullitnde of 
enemies, nor was it possible he could sur¬ 
vive if he pitted his life against that of 
every brawler who sought to get himself 
into notice by killing him. To such a man 
as O’Connell a resolution against duelling 
was absolutely necessary to the steady pur¬ 
suit of his great object—the Emaneijiatiun 
of his Catholic countrymen. 

Tliat resolution he made, and has kept— 
he has kept it through all the galling and 
contradictory reproaches of tho Tory pre.ss, 
one day calling him O’Connell of the 
Bloody Hand, at another stigmatizing him 
as a runagate and a coward. O’Connell 
cares little for these things ; but the great 
proof of his master talent is that ho hiis 
<Lared to make and keep such a resolution 
as this in the tocc of the prejudices of the 
Irish, who, of all nations in the world, arc 
the most ready to raise the langh of deri¬ 
sion against the man who should refuse to 
fight when called upon. It will be a noble 
line of panegyric upon O’Connell’s tomb, 
that “ among a nation of duellists he made 
and kept a resolution against duelling, yet 
incurred not their contempt, nor lost their 
love.” 

The Duke of Wellington is sketched with 
malignity; yet the author is forced to do 
justice to his Grace’s integrity. Galt has 
drawn this great man in far tnier colours 
in a contemporary publication; but here 
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is a little anecdote of the hero-statesman, 
that bears all the stamp of truth. 

When Sir George Murray attempted to 
excuse himself from taking office under him 
upon account of Ids inexperience in public 
speaking, “ Pho! pho!” said the Duke, 
“ do as I do; say what you think and don’t 
quote Latin.” This is precisely what he 
does not do. 

As a literaty work, this production is far 
superior to its model and precursor, the 
** Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons;” the public will enjoy many a 
hearty laugh over it, sometimes with the 
author, sometimes at him. Poor Mr. 
Hume figures in the broadest caricature : 
so does Lord Palmerston. Where our 
author has no hold for humour he is no¬ 
thing ; consequently, if a man have no 
ridiculous points about him, or the au¬ 
thor chose not to bring them out, his 
sketches are tame enough. 

By the way, is not the title of St. 
Stephen’s,” when two-thirds of his por¬ 
traits are from the House of Lords, mther 
a practical bull ? 


Legend and ^mance. African and 
European. ^By Richaud Johns, 
Lieut. Royal Marines. 3 vols. 

Fiction must ever derive great benefit in 
the narrative portion, when its author 
possesses a local knowledge of the coun¬ 
try and people where the scenes of his 
story are placed, and Mr. Johns adds 
this advantage to many qualifications 
which are fast giving him a respectable 
rank among the authors of his day. If 
he had not been an observant traveller 
over Portugal and Africa, we should have 
doubted the wisdom that caused him to 
select the subject of a popular romance 
by the lamented Anna Maria Porter, as 
the foundation of the principal tale in 
these volumes; but his Don Sebastian is 
so completely and essentially Portuguese 
in locality and customs, as well as in his¬ 
tory, that it may be excused for its coin¬ 
cidence of foundation on the ground of 
the information it conveys. Miss Porter’s 
chivalrous hero beam little affinity to that 
of Mr. Johns, who has portrayed him 
with all the sclfisms which a stem know¬ 
ledge of human life impels him to endow 
that monarch. The interestof the tale goes 
witli^the adventures of the Moorish bro¬ 
ther and sister, Zadig is the slave of 
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Camoens, so renowned in the biography 
of that poet, Zadig is certainly the hero, 
and it would have been well if it had 
been entiUed, thd Adventures of Zadig, 
for S^astiai) is not the prominent charac¬ 
ter of the romance; the impropriety and 
(he injuty to himself of trenching on the 
title of a very popular standard work 
would then have been avoided. 

The following account of the flight of 
Donna Beatrice from the convent called 
the Casa da Pena,” excites strong in¬ 
terest. 

The moon seemed stru^ling with the fly¬ 
ing masses of clouds whi^ passed across her 
full orb, as if, in her solitary brightness, 
she were attempting to stem the gathering 
of some dark storm, when Zadig found 
himself at the entrance of the grotto which 
opened about half a mile from the convent 
gates. By the aid of a lantern he dis¬ 
covered the rock which had been described 
to him, and commenced displacing it, ex¬ 
pecting to wait yet a quarter of an hour 
ere the faUinj^ or the stone above would 
announce to mm that Beatrice and the lay 
sister were at the entrance. To his as¬ 
tonishment, no sooner had he removed the 
rock from its bed, than the concealed door 
revolved, and tlie Moor with great difli- 
culty escaped being hoi^^o the earth hy 
the suddenness of this oflnencc. A sort 
inf drawbridge present^ itself, across 
which he now momentarily expected to see 
the fugitives pass, though it then wanted 
several minutes of the half-hour past mid- 
^bt, the time appointed by Sister Agatha. 
The dark void remained undisturbed; and 
Zadig, dreading that some unhappy chance 
had disconcerted the arrangements of the 
porteresB, resolved to know the worst. 
Concealing the lantern within a fold of his 
cloak, he sprang into the chasm. All was 
silent. Throwing a gleam of light on the 
low, damp walls from side to side, he pro¬ 
ceeded a few steps ; the ground trembled 
beneath his feet; a low, ntmbling sound 
made him turn towards the entrance he had 
just qiuttcd,—the rock had closed,—^the 
drawbridgehad risen. Instinctively the Moor 
clasped a stiletto with which he had provided 
himself, but spoke not. After a breathless 
pause, he proceeded to examine the door 
which had apparently entombed him in a 
sort of vault. It was made of iron plates, 
bolted to the exterior mass of stone;—a 
heavy bar across it had fallen into strong 
staples on either side, and become immove¬ 
able. Placing his back against this mys¬ 
terious obstruction to his exit, he threw the 
whole power of his lantern into the passage 
before him. It was tenantless; nor could 
he see an opening to the right or left qjf the 
few yards that close atmosphwe aUSwed 
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the influence of his light to extend. This 
ready access to the passage and subsebuent 
enclosure within its recesses, was petrcctly 
inexplicable to Zadig; but, nothing ap¬ 
pearing to oppose Ws ingress to the con¬ 
vent, he determined on proceeding, though 
his retreat seemed cut off, and the under¬ 
taking had assumed a character for which 
he was not prepared. Once more shading 
his lantern, he recommenced his noiteless 
progress through the passage. After a 
gradual descent of some few feet, the ground 
suddenly rising, he stumbled and feU; 
his lantern liecame extinguished by this 
accident; and at the same moment a scream 
sounded through the vaulted way. Zadig 
was in a moment on his feet. In that cry 
of distress he heard the voice of Beatrice; 
and, stretching out his arms on either side, 
he rapidly threaded the dark course before 
him. 

The lay sister had been the unwitting 
cause of the young Moor’s discomfiture. 
The chapel, which was often used as a 
lace of penance till the midnight hour, 
appened that night to bo without a peni¬ 
tent ; and, as the time approached for the 
liberation of the Donna Beatrice, she 
could not restrain her impatience to try 
the keys which bad at day-break been con¬ 
veyed to her by Zadig. The originals of 
these were always hung in the apartment 
of the superior; and it was only as she 
attended that dignitary’s inspection round 
the convent at night, when it was her office 
to bear them, that she bad been enabled to 
take the impressions of their wards on a 
piece of taper softened for the purpose. 
One of the fecsimiles thus obtained was to 
open a door beneath the stone pulpit of tho 
chapel; the other loosed the cross-bar at 
the entrance to the grotto. Just before 
midnight the lay sister tried the former, 
and succeeded in moving the bolts of tho 
lock ; but with such difficulty that her faith 
was shaken in the models so surreptitiously 
procured. She was thus determined to try 
the efficacy of the remaining key ere she 
kept her appointment with tiie Donna Bea¬ 
trice, Passing rapidly through the subtor- 
raneous passage, slie had the satisfaction of 
finding that the bar could be displaced; 
hut, the spring hy which it returned to its 
security being rusted, she did not replace 
it, fearing a further difficulty; inadvert¬ 
ently forgetting, or not being aware, that 
the door would thus suddenly fall towards 
Zadig, when he had removed the obstruc¬ 
tion beneath; a catastrophe which might 
have been fatal to him. Having returned 
the key to her girdle, the lay sister now 
pursued her way back to the chapel, and 
from thence to the dormitory of Beatrice. 
The bar which crossed the door of this cell 
was without a lock, and in a moment more 
the two fugitives had commenced their es- 
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Cape. Sister Agatha having provided her¬ 
self with a lamp from one of the altars in 
the chapel, they were enabled to make great 
speed through the subterraneous passage. 
A hundred yards more, and they would 
have arrived at the grotto walls; when, 
coming to a slight angle in their course, a 
sudden clash, and the fall of a heavy body, 
BO acted on the overwrought nerves of Bea¬ 
trice,! that she screamed aloud, turned, 
and fled. The lay sister had nearly fol¬ 
lowed the Donna’s example; but, fortu¬ 
nately recollecting the probability of Zadig 
being already in thApassage, she awaited a 
result which proved her conjecture to have 
been right. The Moor soon joined her, 
and together they went in pursuit of Bea¬ 
trice, who had once more reached the 
vaults beneath the chapel. 

Banged on either side of the course she 
now swiftly trod, were the remains of perish¬ 
ing mortality,—a silent community of the 
coffined dead. Nuns who, during life, 
imagined they had found in the maceration 
and mortification of the flesh, a means of 
propitiating the Deity, — who had hated 
with a rancorous fervour, which they mis¬ 
took fur devotion, the hapless victims cast 
to their “ tender mercies” for yielding to 
the temptations which they had themselves 
fled from, not resisted,—^here were divided 
but by a narrow path from the wretched 
beings whose hearts they had trampled on 
till death had become a boon. In the 
darkness, Beatrice passed the steps which 
led to the chapel; and, coming suddenly 
against a transverse range of coffins, she 
felt the mouldering mass receding from her. 
Grasping around with the eagerness of one 
Vho is about to fall, her hand, shrinking 
from contact with a clammy face in its 
decay, became twined amid tangled hair, 
once closely shorn in that living tomb 
above, perchance from the brow of beauty 
weeping to behold her tresses fall, and now 
in mockery growing to deck her corse, 
when loveliness was forgotten in corruption. 
Beatrice became sick unto death, and 
fainted. On consciousness being restored, 
she found herself hurried along the vaulted 
passage in the arms of Zadig. Her head 
rested on his shoulder; and, tenderly sup¬ 
porting her, he was bearing her onwards, 
preceded by Sister Agatha, whose lamp 
enabled the Donna to perceive her situation. 
Was it a dream, or had she been recalled 
•to life by the impassioned kisses of the 
Moor? 

“ Where is Zuma P” exclaimed the 
affrighted girl, attempting to disengage 
herself from the arms of her supporter. 

“ Hush, Donna, hush 1 J thou art safe 
vrithmet Zuma is ill: she awaits us ai; 
Jaeinta’s cottage.” 

Zadig, as he thus answered the wild in- 
qvury of Beatrice, bad released her from 
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his arms, but would still have harried her 
forward. The lay sister turned to awidt 
their approach. The light fell on the ex¬ 
cited countenance of her conductor, and 
the Donna imagined that .she beheld an air 
of triumph in the glance of Ms dark and 
dilated eyes as they rested ou her. 

“1 not proceed,” she exclaimed, 
“ till I am satisfied that Zuma awaits me.” 

“ Dost thou doubt mine honour f ” bit¬ 
terly asked the Moor. ** Has the curse of 
slavery taken the stamp of honesty from 
my brow, and written vmain there P Oh! 
it is only to save thee I answer titat doubt, 
and swear by the rolling orbs that minister 
to our destiny—call on the eternal power 
that makes and mars worlds in the infinity of 
space, and yet doth listen to the pledge of 
man to man,—as witness to my truth.” 

“forgive me, Zadig!” said Beatrice, 
“lam a poor, wretched girl, who knows 
not friends from enemies. I do indeed 
trust you;—take me to Zuma.” 

“Yes, Donna!” replied the Moor, 
again supporting her as they advanced 
along the passage; “ thou mayest trust 
me. Though my lip hath touched thy 
cheek, it hath not maddened me. 1 drank 
thine earliest sigh of reanimation, fragrant 
with -the breath of heaven, firom whence 
thy soul returned,—it was thy fitting 
refuge when this earth had sickened thee; 
—and can I wmt the ill P” 

“ Thanks, thanks I see—we are 

at the entrifll^’—and Beatrice, who, 
though she no longer dreaded any specious 
design on the part of the Moor, w^s 
alarmed at his violent emotion, now re¬ 
joiced, not only in the immediate prospect 
of escape from the convent, but in being 
freed from the half-embrace of her li¬ 
berator. 

When the drawbridge had, te Zadig’s 
surprise, resumed its upright position, it 
was occasioned by his having unconsciously 
pressed a trap-board, which acting on the 
easily-poised door, swung it into its place, 
by wliich movement also the bar had fallen 
within its staples. The lay sister now un¬ 
locked the spring of this heavy fastening, 
and once more the drawbrid^ revolve. 
Cautioning the bewildered and agitated 
Moor to conduct his charge along the 
passage so as to prevent the door being 
again acted upon, the lay sister setting 
down her lamp, extinguished by the 
draught of the night air from the grotto, 
passed through the opening, and was 
speedily followed by her companions. As 
the Donna disengaged herself from Zadig’s 
supporting arm, he seemed suddenly 
aroused to the necessity of controlling his 
feelings, and proceeded to ndse the door 
and replace the rock. The light of . the 
moon, which threw only a partiid and wav¬ 
ering gleam into the grotto, Ul asristed 
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him in hia It was at length com¬ 

pleted, and immediate pursuit prevented 
from the quarter whence it womd be the 
most likely of success; as the gates of the 
convent opened exactly in an opposite di- 
reetioo- 

The other legends have great merit: 
placed in scenes whose locality is de¬ 
scribed to the very life, in a free «.n.d off¬ 
hand style, by an inteh' xettt and obser- 
i%nt witness, they are both interesting 
and instructive, and we are disposed to 
be less than ordinarily critical upon the 
mmatical structure of his sentences, 
e collection does the author great cre¬ 
dit, and we are pleased to know that our 
eriodical was the first that introduced 
is prose writings to the public. There 
is but little poetry scattered in the col¬ 
lection, though poetic thought is frequent 
in description and observation. 

We conclude with the quotation of 
the following pleasing poem, by us en¬ 
titled a ballad, but to which the French 
give the more classic term—romance. 

A Moorish ^rl, in her silent bower, 

Watch’d for the sun, as a broken flower 
Looks for the glow of that beaming ray 
Which comes to heal, or to haste decay. 

For a knight of Christia^Hjivalry 
That mom would die by^Br sire’s decree; 
Or claim, as a recreant renegade, 

The trembling hand of the Moorish maid. 

The sun is up in the sapphire sky, 

But it comes to see how a knight can die : 
And tme in life to the “harem’s pride,” 

As true in death to his faith, he died ! 

A gem is home to the silent bower,— 

To her wio droop’d like a dying flower: 
That little cross has a crimson stain, 

The parting gift of the Cluristian slain. 

The “ harem’s pride” has tliat fatal token 
Pressed to a heart that is crush’d and 
broken; 

And the Hourics weep for a sister’s loss,— 
She died in the faith of the Holy Cross! 


BrkUhAmerica, Historical and Descrip¬ 
tive — Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
3 vols. Oliver and Boyd. 

One strong barrier exists to guard the 
British empire against divorce from her 
Canadian colonies,—this is the public 
press. In such volumes as these, facts 
are considered with intelligent reference 
to the localities of countries, comprehen¬ 
sively brought under the eye of the reader, 

aod' from the wuQt of such America was 
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reft from Great Britain; for neglect and 
ignorance did their worst, till the storm 
actually burst, whilst the public and the 
English Ministry were alike unconscious of 
any thing wrong, till wrong was past cure. 
The following is an instance or the wil¬ 
ful blindness of the Ministers of that day. 
At the termination of the long administra¬ 
tion of the Duke of Newcastle, there was 
found, in a closet at his office, nearly two 
cart-loads of unopened despatches from 
America. Since the commencement of 
the present century Pi!9vidence has raised 
up ror our country another British Ame¬ 
rica, possessing facilities for colonisation 
and commerce, nearly equal- to those 
which are lost, and from its relative situ¬ 
ation with the United States, a power of 
commerce with that country so great, that 
the American rulers can as easily forbid- 
the entrance of the Canadian winds as 
British merchandise over the illimitable 
border. Thus, while Great Britain re¬ 
tains Canada, she enjoys the kernel of 
the nut, without being plagued with the 
expensive and empty shell of sovereignty. 
The United States, by means of Canada, 
are all that they ever were to our British 
merchants ; while being independent, 
they pay the expenses for their own Go¬ 
vernment. Right well do the American 
rulers know this fact. 

Volume I. contains a general view of 
British America, a history of the Native 
Indians, and an admirably written and 
important history of French Canada down 
to the present times; and we call atten¬ 
tion to this, because it appears that the 
author’s heart is warm towards Canada, 
and yet not blinded to the neglect and 
abuses which have occasioned discontent. 

We begin our extracts from the end of 
the American war. 

This long war terminated, in 1783, by 
the independence of all the colonies which 
liad united against Britain. The issue, 
unfavourable, or at least mortifying to the 
mother country, was attended with con¬ 
siderable advantages to Canada; for a lai^e 
body of Loyalists, expatriated on account 
of their political principles, sought refuge 
in her territory. They received liberal 
grants of land, and laid the foundation of 
that prosperity which has since so eminently 
(listingTiished the upper province. 

The country continued for some years in 
a state of progressive advancement, being 
only agitated by the desire, sometimes 
strongly exjwessed, of obtaining a repre- 
awtative govenuaeat. in 1780 Mr. Pkt 
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detemdned to grant this boon on a basis 
as nearly as possible resembling that of the 
British Consmution. As a preliminary, it was 
resolved to divide Canada into two govern¬ 
ments, Upper and Lower: and it is some¬ 
what remarkable that this anrangement, 
BO much deprecated by the present Loyalist 
party, ori^nated with the minister, who 
earned it throngh in the face of strong 
opposition from Fox and other Whig mem- 
bm. He considered that the attempt to 
unite two classes of population, so dlfier- 
ent in ori||^, language, and manners, 
would inevitably lead to disunion and dis¬ 
sension ; while they argued, that this 
union would afford the best means of 
harmonizing them into one social system. 
Another question arose with regard to the 
constitution of the legislative council. Mr. 
Pitt proposed to form it of an hereditary 
noblesse, to be created for that i)urpose, 
and to include the more respectable among 
the French seigneurs, Mr. Fox recom¬ 
mended a representative council, or, in 
default of this, one composed of members 
chosen by the King, for life, ITiis last 
suggestion, though not at first well re¬ 
ceived by the premier, was the plan ul¬ 
timately adopted. 

The first House of Assembly, consist¬ 
ing of fifty members, was opene<l in 17^2, 
by Lieutenant-Governor Clark. Their 
proceedings were for some time of no grejit 
importance. In 1797, Lord Dorchester, 
who had been Governor since 1786, was 
succeeded by General Prescott. Lund 
complaints were soon after made respcct- 
ing the granting of lands, the Board fur 
that purpose having appropriated large 
districts to themselves, and thereby ob¬ 
structed the general settlement of the 
country. In 1800 Sir Robert S. Milnes 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. In 
1303 a decision of the Chief Justice of 
Montreal declared slavery inconsistent with 
the laws of the country, and the few in¬ 
dividuals ill that condition received a grant 
of freedom. In 1807, apprehensions being 
felt of war with America, Sir Janies 
Craig, an officer of distinction, was sent 
out to superintend the affairs of the colony. 

About this time began those internal 
dissensions which have since so generally 
agitated the colony. The House of As¬ 
sembly, though meeting regularly, do not 
seem {previously to have aimed at the 
exercise of any high powers, or to have 
obstructed the Governor in the discretion¬ 
ary exercise of his authority. But at this 
epoch they appear to have formed the de¬ 
sign of rendenng themselves independent, 
and even of controlling the Executive. 
“With the former vmw they demanded that 
die Judges should be expelled from their 
body, as being dependent upon aud 
liwaoTeaUe by goywameat. Xo gaia the 
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latter object they offered to defray from 
the funds of the colony the whole expense 
of the civil administration. Although this 
was a boon, and unasked for, yet on ac¬ 
count of its apprehended purpose, it was re¬ 
pelled with indignation, and the Assembly 
soon afterwards dissolved. The novel ex¬ 
ercise of a fbee press by a newspaper 
called “ the Canadian,” in attacking the 
measures of government, was severely 
checked; the printer Was sent to prison, 
and all his materials destroyed. Six indi¬ 
viduals were also taken into custody, 
though never brought to trial. These 
proceedings gave to this period the appel¬ 
lation of the “ Reign of Terror.” 

In 1811 a new Assembly was called, 
which did not show itself more compliant. 
In the autumn of that year, however. Sir 
George Prevost, a more popular Governor, 
assumed the reins of administration ; and 
circumstances soon after occurred which 
induced the Canadians to suspend their 
Complaints, and to make displays of loyalty 
as ardent as if they had never been dis¬ 
satisfied. 

The war commenced by the United 
States against Britain in 1812, produced 
a formidable crisis in the history of 
Canada, especially in the upper pro¬ 
vince. It is not proposed to enter into 
any discussion of the grounds or merits 
of the hostile resolution adopted by Con¬ 
gress. Dou||^s, however, as Britain then 
stood, with^mr whole disposable force 
engaged against Napoleon, they calculated 
with full confidence on obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the Canadas, and, indeed, of all 
British America. Dr, Eustis, Secretary 
at War, said, in Congress, “ We can take 
the Canadas without soldiers; we have 
only to send officers into the provinces ; 
and the people, disaffected towards their 
own government, wiU rally round our 
standaid.” Mr. Clay added, ‘‘ It is ab¬ 
surd to suppose we shall not sue^iccd in 
our enterprise against the enemy’s pro¬ 
vinces. We have the Canadas as much 
under our command as Great Britain has 
the ocean. We must take the continent 
from them, I wish never to see a peace 
till we do.” A similar impression pre¬ 
vailed in the colony itself, defended then 
by only 4600 troops, of whom not more 
than 1460 were in the upper province, 
though the most exposed, and presenting 
the most extended frontier. Not a few 
were inclined, on tlie first alarm, to pack 
up and quit the country; but Sir George 
Prevost, seconded by the majority of the 
inhabitants, adopted a more spirited reso¬ 
lution. I'ho militia was called out; 
Quebec was garrisoned by the dtizens ; 
and the frontier placed in a state of ckfenee. 

Facing oyer the eyeute of tiie war of 
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]&f2, wyeh proved to the American Go¬ 
vernment how mneh they had reckoned 
without their host, when they imagined 
the Canadas would prefer America to 
the mother country, the author proceeds 
to mention the Canadian governors. 

Can we wonder, then, when we see such 
private ifijnstice, that there should be a 
aeceasarily speedy and visible effect on 
public tranquillity? The Canadians ap¬ 
pear gratefully to respond to the mani¬ 
festation of practical talent and private 
integrity in their governors. Twice has 
Canada been saved to the British Crown 
through the affection her people bore to 
two brave and honest soldiers. Neither 
Sir George Prevost nor Sir John Col- 
borne were popnlarity-hmiters; but they 
were clear-headed, just, brave, and hon¬ 
ourable,—and mankind likes to be go¬ 
verned by such men. 

Our author sets forth that the founda¬ 
tion of all the present troubles was laid 
during the governments that intervened 
between 1818 and 1830. It seems, from 
this account, that Lord Aylmer and Lord 
Gosford had sincerely endeavoured, ac¬ 
cording to the scope of their abilities, to 
act rightly. 

Our author is decidedlj^nfavourable 
to many of Lord Durham^)lans for set¬ 
tling the provinces, though he is favour¬ 
able to his projects for internal impruve- 
ments, and he seems to have justice and 
good sense in his conclusions; but with¬ 
out burdening onr pages with political 
extracts, we refer the reader to the 2d 
volume, which also contains details of the 
commerce, and social, as well as political, 
state of Canada. Suf&cient attention, 
we think, has scarcely been devoted to 
the Great Canada Land Company, though 
the writer is favourable to it, and gives it 
credit for philanthropy, liberality, and 
utility; but he has not obtained all the 
individual information desirable, regard¬ 
ing so important a feature in the proceed¬ 
ings of the countiy. The greater Land 
Company has advanced the civilization of 
Canada by at least one hundred years, 
and it deserves well of the country and 
its goi'ernment, since it has upwards of 
jC 200,000 indebted to it by its colonists 
in the way of land, clearings, and im¬ 
provements, which cannot run away, 
whilst the same sum, by severe measures, 
might be realised at a stroke of the pen; 
but with humane, enlightened, and there¬ 
fore true policyi this estunable compan- 
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forbears to resort to narsh meaiurfts wHh 
their landholders, woich would add greatly 
to the distress, and consequently to the 
disloyalty, of the province. Such con¬ 
duct ought to ensure them the gratitude 
of the British government, whom they 
might very seriously embarrass by the 
mere legal act of seeking their own. We 
do not think Mr. Murray has brought 
forward this point in the strong light in 
which it deserves to be viewed. The 
Great Canada Company having, in fact, 
paid off two-thirds oi their purchase 
money, and having, on the most indisput¬ 
able security, thrice the amount of the 
money they still owe at command (if 
they were to enforce it) is a considerable 
power, and ought to be so considered. 

The rival Company, lately established 
in I.ower Canada, has bad incredible dif¬ 
ficulties to struggle with; their affairs 
are in a disastrous state, bat we think 
the advice given by Lord Durhtira to 
government, to show them no favour in 
the payment of their assets, extremely 
harsh and severe, seeing that their diffi¬ 
culties wholly arose from the embarrassed 
state of the government of Canada. 

The histories of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Bermu¬ 
das, occupy rather more than half of the 
second volume. The adventures of the 
discoverers of “the still vext Bermoothes" 
are exceedingly entertaining and well 
written. 

A very extraordinaiy passage occurs in 
the history of Nova Scotia, regarding the 
claims of the Earl of Stirling’s ancestors 
over Nova Scotia. We quote it, because 
it appears to us that, in the flighty ima¬ 
gination of the first Earl of Stirling, 
must have originated the very extensive 
claims of his patent. Charles the 1st 
was not an ignorant Sovereign. He was 
remarkable for his economy; be was a 
practical man of business, and would 
never have given his territories away at 
the rate pretended by the patent. We 
expect the present Earl has been heavily 
visited for the ambitious acquisitiveness 
of his poetical ancestor. Forgery was 
a crime so little defined in the pre¬ 
ceding century, to these supposed grants, 
that Bayard, the Knight mns penr et sans 
reproche, took some credit with himself 
for his ingenuity in turning an order 
(given to him by a relative) for 100 
pistoles into a 1000. Forgery was one 
of the regular instruments of Queen 
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Elizabeth’s government, and was by no 
means abhorred as a moral wrong in 
the days of the first Earl of Stirling. 

From this time, however, the Crown of 
England held itself owner of this territory, 
and neglected it only from the little value 
then attached to colonies not containing 
gold and silver. But in 1621, the poeticm 
brain of Sir William Alexander, author of 
several works that were noted in that Euife, 
was struck with a desire of transatlantic 
dominion; and at that period little solicita¬ 
tion was requisite to obtain the gift of a 
kingdom in America. Being a favourite of 
James 1. and Charles L, and created suc¬ 
cessively Sir William and Earl of Stirling, 
he received a free grant of the vast territory 
extending from the St. Croix to the St. 
Lawrence, including Nova Scotia (which 
name was now first given to the whole re¬ 
gion), New Brunswick, and even the islands 
in the gulf, as far as Newfoundland. He 
was invested with the usual extravagant 
and even regal powers, uniting the func¬ 
tions of Lieutenant-General, Justice-Ge¬ 
neral, and High Lord of Admiralty, and 
having power to form a constitution, create 
titles of honoiu", a]»point bishops, judges, 
and all other officers. No reservation was 
made, except of a tenth of the royal mines 
of gold and silver, and five per cent, on the 
imports and exports, after the first seven 
years. Charles I., in 1625, gave a not>o~ 
damns, or renewal of this patent, to which 
he added, in 1628 ^ a similar one, whereby 
he made over the whole course of the St. 
Lawrence, as far as the Gulf of California, 
mi which the upjicr lakes were then sup- 
j'osed to border; a grant which would have 
included all Canada, and much, of the finest 
part of the United States. To promote 
riie.se objects, an order of Baronets was 
created, each of whom was to hold jurisdic¬ 
tion over a tract extending three miles 
along the coast, and ten towards the in¬ 
terior, and to receive in full property 16,000 
acres of land. In return, each was bound 
to fit out six men for the colony, or to pay 
2000 merks. By a singular regulation they 
Were allowed to take seisin or legal posses¬ 
sion, not on the spot, but on the Castle-hill 
of Edinburgh, Nova Scotia being included 
in the county of that name. 

'Hiis extensive jurisdiction conferred on 
Sir William was ridiculed by some of his 
witty companions, who derided his attempt 
to rise from a poet to a King, and, like 
another Alexander, seeking a new world to 
reign over. He" appears never to have 
visited his do m inions in person, though he 
lost no time in sending out a vessel with a 
body of settlers. They sailed in 1622; but 
in consequence of various delays, the navi¬ 
gators could not, in the first year, proceed 
beyo^ Newfoundland, where they 
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obliged to winter. Next spring th^cOMted 
along the ceded territory, but w|pre 
disappointed to find all its principal points, 
inclnffing even Port Eoyal, re*occupied by 
French settlers, who showed no inefinatioin 
to withdraw. It was judged expedient to 
return to England, where they spread tho 
most flattering reports of the value and 
beauty of this transatlantic region. When, 
therefore, war soon after broke out wiA 
France, Sir William foimd no ffiffieuhy in 
fitting out a small squadron, which be sent in 
1627, under his eldest son, accompanied by 
Kertk, already mentioned as a renigee who 
became distinguished under the name of 
Sir David Kirk. In that and the following 
year, they reduced the forts of Port Boyal, 
St. Croix, and Pentagoet. At the former 
place they erected a new fortress on a con¬ 
siderable scale, where young Alexander 
took up his residence as governor of tho 
countiy. 

One of the prisoners in the captured 
transports was Claude de la Tour, a gentle¬ 
man of fortune and enterprise, who held 
part of the country from the French Crown. 
Being brought to England, and introduced 
to Sir W^illiam, he was persuaded to second 
the Baronet’s views by making him master 
of that portion of the coast held by himself, 
and introducing there a party of Scottish 
emigrants; but on reaching the fort held 
by his .son, near Cape Sable, the youth in¬ 
dignantly refusechgfo concur in an arrange¬ 
ment which he accounted treasonable. He 
even repulsed his father in an attempt to 
cany the place, and offered him o^ an 
asylum in its immediate vicinity. La ifour, 
however, returned to Briftdn, and not long 
after procured from Lord Stirling an en¬ 
gagement to cede to him Cape Sable, with 
a considerable extent of coast and territory 
adjoining. 

Young Alexander died in America, and 
was succeeded by Sir George Home. In 
1629, Kirk, as already related, made the 
conquest of Canada, reducing Quebec, and 
taking the garrison prisoners. Britain was 
now mistress of all this part of the country; 
yet by the treaty of St. Germains, in 1632, 
Charles 1., without much consideration, 
agreed to restore all the settlements there 
in tho same state as before the war. Orders 
were sent to Home to demolish the fort; to 
remove all the inhabitants, goods, and 
stores; and leave the bounds altogether 
wa.ste and unpeopled, as when the Scots 
first landed. The sum of 10,600 was 
panted to Lord Stirling in com|)ensati(»i 
for the expenses incurred by him. His 
patent was acknowledged to be still in 
force, as the King pretended that he had 
only ceded the particular spots, and retained 
his'full right to form settlements in the 
country. He even appointed a commission 
to consult'withhisJLiO^hip and the Baronets 
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on the means of promoting such an under¬ 
taking. Ftdaoe would probably have viewed 
the subject in a different light; but, as may 
be well supposed, these persons did not feel 
inclined to venture either themselves or 
their money again in a similar entaprise. 

, Volume 3rd contains the history of the 
Hildaon’s Bay Territory, a Dissertation 
on Emigration to British America, and a 
compendium on the Natural History of 
those vast regions. The Zoological and 
Botanical portions deserve great praise ; 
but we think the Geological rather drily 
ivritten. 

Our author has made quotations from 
the “ Backwoods of Canada,’' almost 
beyond the fair scope of quotation. 

These volumes do great credit to their 
compilers, are embdlished with good 
maps and wood-cuts, and are among the 
best class of popular Edinburgh publica¬ 
tions. 


Gertrude and Beatrice j or, the Queen 
Hungary. A Tragedy. In five acts. 

By George SrEPjrENS, Author of the 
Manuscripts of Erd61y.” Mitchell. 

The best passages of Mr. George Ste¬ 
phens’s romance of Erdely possessed a 
dramatic power which augured favour¬ 
ably of his genius and capacity for writ¬ 
ing tragedy; nor could Mr. Stephens 
have set himself a task more likely to 
be productive of good to himself than 
the composition of one, for the con¬ 
densation of thought needful to limit his 
production within the prescribed bounds 
of time and space is an excellent exercise, 
and training for a Pegasus, which will one 
time or other probably be a noble win¬ 
ner, if ever properly broken in, if the 
said Pegasus can be restrained from 
taking needless jumps and capers, racing 
on ground where it has no business, 
bolting or running on the wrong side 
of the post. How many authors arc 
brilliantly successful who possess not a 
tittle of the genius of the author of Ger. 
trade and Beatrice', but then, they use 
their slenderer gifts with more tact and 
taste. 

This tragedy did not reach us till it 
had received what perhaps the author 
deems the “ guinea stamp” of a se¬ 
cond edition; but as we have an old- 
iashioned habit of always reading the 
works we feview, we care not three 
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straws for Haifa dozen editions, except¬ 
ing as they prove a means of removing 
blemishes. 

The scene is laid in Hungary, and 
with great judgment, for the author is 
better acquainted with the manner, hs- 
tory, and costume of the East of Europe, 
than any one now in England, except¬ 
ing, perhaps, the literary emigrant Polish 
noblesse. 

He has not mentioned whence he has 
drawn the materials and characters of 
his plot, but, as far as we are acquainted 
with the period, we find circumstances 
that agree with the story in the history 
of Andreas II., who succeeded Ladislaus 
III. This Andreas made a successful 
crusade, and from his reign the Hun¬ 
garians date their Magna Charta of 
liberties. Our chronicle makes him the 
son of Bela the Blind. Andreas ob¬ 
tained the throne in 1205. We should 
suppose this monarch the hero of the 
present tragedy; but an a.vkwardness 
would have been avoided if he had been 
made as he was, the cousin, and not the 
son, of Ladislaus. 

The drama opens with Buda in a 
state of political tumult, through the 
agitations of a demagogue called Rodna, 
who has risen from the lower ranks, but 
aims at the highest dignities. The late 
King has disinherited his son, without 
any reason that we can find, and raised 
his niece, Gertrude, to the throne, for 
the purpose of uniting Moravia, her 
fief, to Hungary. Ladislaus leaves a 
proviso, that Andreas is to ascend the 
throne, if he marries Gertrude; but if 
he refuse her, he forfeits all claim to the 
throne (a more natural testament, by the 
way, for the kinsman of Andreas to leave 
than his father). Mr. Stephens had 
better have kept to facts in this instance. 
Tlie father of Gertrude had previously 
betrothed a younger daughter, Beatrice, 
who is the half-sister of the heiress of 
Hungary, to the same Andreas; thus 
the hands of both sisters, one by the 
will of the King, the other by the pro¬ 
mise of their father, his brother, are 
destined to the same man. But Andreas 
seems likely to be saved by death from 
the perplexity of this double contract, as 
the news has arrived in Buda that he 
was killed in a battle with the infidels, 
in Syria. Beatrice loves her betrothed 
devotedly; he is an object of indifference 
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to Gertrude, who has never seen him. 
Meantime the demagogue Rodna, who 
is enamoured of the Princess Beatrice, 
insists upon marrying her, and to save 
herself from this detestable person, she 
espouses, when she is in the midst of 
her agony for the loss of Andreas, an 
old Magnate, called Bankban, turned 
of eighty. Three days after this mar¬ 
riage, the drama opens, and certainly 
the character and situation^of Beatrice 
is most interesting and original; her 
feminine softness, which would, perhaps, 
be insipid by itself, is relieved by the 
strong contrast of the JiertS other sister. 
The character of Gertrude alone would 
mark the author’s dramatic talents as 
great; he thinks very highly of it him¬ 
self, in his view of his own play, in the 
preface, but he docs not rate it beyond 
its true value. Composed of passion, 
pride, and feminine weakness, jealous 
both in regard to empire and love, pos¬ 
sessing no powers of governing herself 
or others, excepting tliose derived from 
persona] courage and haughtiness, Ger¬ 
trude is a mostnatural portrait of female 
sovereignty in the middle ages. The 
difficulties she has to contend with were 
the difficulties of every Queen in a semi- 
barbarous state, from the two unfortunate 
Joannas of Naples down to Mary Queen 
of Scots, nor is her catastrophe over¬ 
charged. While llodna is agitating 
within Buda, the Hungarian troops are 
rebelling without; but are reduced to 
their duty by an unknown Knight, called 
Waradin, who repulses an invasion of 
Tartars, and arrives at Buda as the 
military hero of the day. When intro¬ 
duced, to the Queen, she immediately 
falls desperately in love with him. Wara¬ 
din is Andreas, the rightful heir to the 
throne; and as his affections are engaged 
to Beatrice, he refuses to comply with 
the terms of the testament of his father, 
and the jealousy of Gertrude, the despair 
of the lovers, when the Princess disco¬ 
vers that Beatrice is married, make the 
materials of some good scenes, whose 
perspicuity is occasionally broken by 
the quaint and involved language in 
which the dialogue is cast. On tliese 
storms the hopes of the agitator Rodna, 
rise, and the passions of the Queen at 
last lead her to the following scene. 
After Ae has. offered to marry Rodna, 
she prepares a poison for hw sister^ 
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whose ancient spouse has, in the course 
of the uproars, been killed. 

What, mate with him ? 

Our Cousin I whilst . . (coB*) D’ye heart 
Shall he carry it thus P 
Be well attended; ever peace and pleasure 
Dance in his sight P He’d wish no happier 
ffeedom 

Than banishment; . . • ’Tie I ffiat live in 
exile 1 

In that thoi^ht madness dwells. 

{EtUer Attendant.) 

(7b Attendant)~-Away i 
Att. Your Highness 

Called? 

Qu. True. 

{Afterapame)-— 

1 walked abroad before the sunlight^ 
This mom, which smiled all unconcerned, 
and mocked 

My unrest . . Look : ’Mid yonder thicket 
shone 

Blossoms upon the bosom of the earth, 

Like stars of many colours ; they shot forth 
Their flourished hues of vegetable light 
Fast by the fount . . some paces from a 
cypress. 

I nearer drew to gaze: . , So gloriously 
'They wore the morning dew upon their 
heads. 

As if they were crowned queens of all tha 
flowers; 

Robed were they in the purple, and anon, 
When the slow, lazy breeze came muttering 

by. 

The frail stems bow’d, and dipped their Icmg 
black leaves, 

Like liair below the water. 

Att. _ Oh, your Grace I 

Qu. Silence. I know that each particu- 
kr bud 

Is of divine effect; and that within. 

Shut up like honey in the bee, there lurks 
A drop of death. Pluck me a score of them. 
And shed their balm into a phial. 

Att. Why 

’Tis mortal poison. 

Qa. It is saving health I 

Or . , Do I bid thee drink it ? Cull the 
simples. Attendant. 

(Queen goes to the window and looks ou<.) 
The day is wasted to the dregs. 

The fountains of the light spring silently, 
And slowly, and the tide of beamy noon 
Hath fled up to the arch, and sleeps . . how 
near 

Its source! There’s something crawls on 
earth alive, 

Which shall not be when past those massy 
clouds. 

Tbs rocks of that most glorious ocean shore. 
That tide flows by agshi. . . j^e dies to 

Bight 1 
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Scene—^ ban^tting room.— The Queen 
rnnd Rodna fas King) on chairs of state. — 
Nobles and ladies assembled at table.—Officer 
^ the side cf Rodna leith missives, who has 
Just perused the despatch. 

Ro. Thus have we happily begun our 

The amy, awed by our stem front’s dis¬ 
perse ; 

Their exiled leader bends again his eurse 
Towards Syria; so ’tis gpven out . . . My 
Queen I 

Qa. (Descends from the seat in agitation.^ 
I taste the bitter fruit of rashness. God! 
T)id Andreas never purpose to unqueen me ? 
Then had 1 made a pause, tliis union shun¬ 
ned, 

I had been still mine own I My headlong 
ire 

Drew after it reason . waking, I am mad. 
Indeed to think what’s done. 

Ro. (Apart.) My thoughts are now 
Wedded unto my wish. My obscure spring 
Has a right royal vent. The heav’n-blue 
veins 

That lace, and swell her haughty bosom, 
may 

Wave with a stream, more lively than runs 
here, 

But for the rest . . tut 1 tut! ’tis place, not 
blood, 

Determines what we are. 

(Shouts without j Rodna addressing him- 
self to those near.) 

Does not it thunder P 
Nobleman. My Liege, the shouting rabble. 
Ro. Hey, for what 

Shout they P . . Our marriage ? 

Nob. Sire, for Waradin . . . 

His victory o’er the Tartars. 

Ro. Chide them home! 

Flat treason 1 Waradin! A banished traitor! 
Make proclamation of ourdread displeasure: 
Hang him who lacks obedience. 

an Officer.) Go about it. 

. The tyrant demagogue! . . . Gone 
to Syria, 

Is’t likely without Beatrice ? He’ll be here 
To compass her; 1 know the means are 
plotted, 

And 1 but dream of vengeance; ah! I’ve 
ran 

My bark upon a rock by my own arts. 

I’ll have the forehand of him. Sister mine, 
I’ll match you a second time, and with a 
King 

Whose purple cleaves to his gaimt and mar¬ 
rowless bones. 

In whose embraces of perpetual winter 
You’ll freeze to a ne’er-melting ieide . . , 
I'll wed you to him straight. \ExR. 

Ro. Ah 1 the night deepens. 

Break up the banquet, lords. 

^ The poetical beauty of the Queen’s 
direction for gathering the night-shade 
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must gain the admiration of every one. 
Poetical beauty in a tragedy, without it 
impels the stream of action, is but an 
elegant impertinence; but the passage 
we admire does its duty, by forwarding 
the course of events, and is really ex¬ 
quisite, and the words, though beautiful, 
are full of that simplicity which is the 
only feature really worth studying in the 
style of the ancient dramatists. While 
Gertrude is preparing the death of her 
sister, her newly-wedded parvenu lord 
is plotting to kill his wife. He has 
hitherto made use of Hassan, a melo¬ 
dramatic Moor belonging to Andreas, 
who has at first betrayed his Royal Mas¬ 
ter, but now adheres firmly to him. 
Hassan introduces Prince Andreas, who 
bears the name of Waradin still (some¬ 
what to the misleading of the reader) as 
an assassin he has hired, and he thus 
receives his commission. 

Ro. Thou know’st vrithin the melancholy 
grove, 

Girt by the bastion of our royal palace, 

A taiily, deep, and sullen current rolls 
Unwilhngly : thou may’st have sat upon 
Its banks, and seen its glassy face made 
black 

By tall pines, which lean over it; and talk 
So sad . . they weep to hear themselves. 

IVa. (Aside!) So drop 

Their foolish rheum at every pause, the 
while 

Falls fast the sick leaves they have worn to 
ruin. 

. . . Oh, that’s a parable ! 

JIa. We know the place. 

Hard by Balassi and yourself hold counsel: 
The band meet there to-night. 

Ro. So ran my orders; 

But do not speak so loud. No mortal secret 
Beneath that solitary water’s grave 
vJan the shrewd eye pry into: Heaven’s 
lights 

Wot not what’s done under the strict em¬ 
brace 

Of those protecUng boughs. . . You wan¬ 
der, sir ? 

Wa. I’ve known the spot from childhood. 
Ro. Good I this hour . . . 

Now all is hushed and quiet in the city. 
Enter the bed-room of the Kings of Hun¬ 
gary: . . . 

She will not sleep; tear her away from 
silence 

Thither; transport tlie bright and beautiful 
wretch 

Lower than the last creeping water next 
The earth, . . plunge! . . 

. fVa. Say! Pw.y say on whom ? . Oh, 
speak I 
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Ha. Why 'tis all one: some rub in his 
Lordship’s way. 

Ro. Remember! do not spiU her blood, 
for that 

Were criminal! But let her drown, im¬ 
mured 

By waves from the common eye as close as 
marble. 

Watch ye by torch-light that she yield her 
strength. 

And die at last . . What hast thou heard ? 

Ha. My Lord, 

We arc instructed, and shall carefully 
Perform, 

Ro. Once clutched thy victim, sure to 

kai? 

Ha. E’en so. 

Ro. But ye are resolved ? Oh swerve not I 
though 

Perchance thou’lt scare the nestled vulture 
forth 

From bowering heights, to flap her wings, 
and cry 

Unto the midnight Heavens bitterly; 

Think it not ominous, though thou shalt 
hear 

The plumed heron dash out of the waters ; 
And haply . . for I know his court is near 
The sovereign eagle may forsake his mount. 
And trace a magic circle right above ye; 
Tlien scream, and go off to the stars. You’ll 
fear not ? 

God wot! these things arc in the course of 
nature. 

Or if not, . if not , . why the deed is war¬ 
ranted, 

And must he done despite of prodigies. 

Arc ye resolved? 

Ha. As to why and wherefore. 

It rests with you. 

Ro. Of course. Well I have said. 

Wa. Thou hast not said on whom. 

Ro. Did I not say . . . 

(Looking round and lowering his voice.) 
The Queen. 

Wa. The Queen! Is’t possible ? Wliat, 
Gertrude ? 

Ro. Is there another Queen ? As yet I 
think not ? 

So I and God who made her want her gone. 

Wa. Consummate villain t Hell's aban¬ 
doned fiend 

Did never in the drunkenness of spleen 
Conceive such guilt as thy soul touches on. 
What she who raised thee finm thy abject 
lowness. 

Until thou sitt’st aloft within the verge 
Of royalty . . To draw thy sceptred bride 
Within the compass of thy bloody toils 1 
Kneel down, or ere I push thee to the dust 
Before offended God: use up thy seconds 
To ask Heaven’s pardon: yet'mou needst 
not hope it. 

There's no remission in the book of doom 
For damned sins like thine. 

Ha. (Apart.) ’Twas this I feared. 
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Ro. How! do you dare ? Why these ex¬ 
claims ? Dost know me ? 

Wa. For the perfectest wretch of the 
world. Would’st thou know me ? . . 
Queen Gertrude’s cousin stands before tl^, 
traitor! (Throw off hit dugum.} 
Ro. Andreas! . I’m blasted! 

By a revolution, which places Andreas 
on the throne, Rodna is condemned to 
die the same death by which he meant 
to murder the Queen. In a scene of 
great strength and originality (the acting 
of which, if well done, 'would, perhaps, 
be too strong for a modem audience^ 
Rodna dies of terror before the sentence 
is carried into execution. The personal 
timidity of Rodna appears through the 
whole of his career; it is a well-defined 
and consistent character. Prince An¬ 
dreas very opportunely catches the Queen 
in the perpetration of mischief just as 
she is going to kill her sister. We cannot 
quote the commencement of the scene, 
for which the author has to thank his 
own sins against good taste. 

An. Would’st slay the innocent . . the 
helpless, bound 

To thee by tics of nature ? dispossess 
All human feeling from thee ? . oh 1 my 
heart 

Labours a double motion, and expels 
Our common blood into my brow. Vila 
Queen! 

Cloak thy shamed head, and raylcss diadem! 

Qu. I stand accoimtable, base groom, to 
Release me! [none. 

An. (In a severe voice.) 

Silence! shape no breath henceforth 
To high command; nor with imperious voice 
Proclaim thy will. 

Qu. ( With hauteur.) No more of this! 

. . awayl 

. An. (With solemn earnestness.) 

Oh, madam ! be not confident. Forbid 
Ever again those bright eyes, like ftie eagle’s. 
Look admiration in the race, lest anger 
Aroused, and blown to the height, do strike 
therein 

The glory of God’s justice, like hot arrows. 
Qa. Let me depart. 

An. (Peremptorily.) Depart not at your 
pern I 

Thy kingdom is ta’cn from thee! . . I am 
sent 

To spell to thee the will of justest Heaven; 
To wreathe about thy delicate white limbs 
A rusty chain, which, like a snake en¬ 
amoured 

Of thee, might gnaw a passage to thy heart. 
And bask beside it. 

Qu. Oh great God of Monarcha! 
By whose command? 
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wdn. fan thmi bast made tby husband. 
^Wbo bade me trail thy pimple lummy, 

And plunge that peerless body where no eye 
Can mdck with neartless homage . . Are 
yon readv f 

Qm. X Bhali go mad. A thousand furies 
thrust 

Their torches through my brain. Ah! but 
thou darest not 

Pndiuie our person; we are thy Queen! 

. . respect me. 

An. Not so! for being unjust, the ma¬ 
jesty 

Ton challenge leaves you; nor does God 
attribute 

His sanctity to thine anointed head, 

Jinone do dwell there. Ibink not thou’rt 
the same 

As when thou stoodest upright: thy power is 
Departed from thee; and that blood-dyed 
robe 

Shows like the winding-sheet of all thy 
greatness. 

Yet say what devil stinr’d thee up to stretch 
A blighting hand o’er yonder fairest flower, 
Before its fragrance quite filled all the air 
That girt the realm in . . 1 beseech thee 
tell me. 

Qu. I am not bound to answer, but I 
know not; 

There’s in thy voice that which constrains 
my soul 

To open all itself. You marked this cere¬ 
cloth . . 

This solitary colour of a King . . 

That’s waited on by envies as by eyes. 
Which rarely throw a fond regard upon it. 
Or weep the livid spot deforms our nature, 
Under its thick distracting folds. Ah me ! 
Who wears the crown wears out his heart; 

. . he’s blinded 

By the excess of light tihat clips his palace, 
'V^erein each ’partment is a theatre. 

The blue and vigorous air will shake its 
wings. 

The blithe immortal day grow young again, 
And shower dear grace on every dwelling 

But leave that populous solitude still lonely. 
All feelings find companionship but mine, 
The mightiest, . . At least 1 am supreme 
In misery 1 . . whoso bitter tears do flow 
The bitterer being inward ; \;ho must look. 
As fits the careful office of a crown, 

Into content but through a nation’s eyes. 
Of all the solitary things that hate the light, 
And in concealment fain would wrap them 
up, 

Companion’d bymsjestic silence, I, 

1 alone know not where to rush from search 
Of eyes that hedge me round, and pry too 
nearly. 

I may not weave the breath of heart.8ick 
moans 

Into a mantle of capacious mist 
T’envelop me, or with thick clouds and daik 
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Obscure my throne . . but act in view of 
all; 

On my cold dizzy eminence aloof. 

Too l^h to court affection, so men doubt 
me. 

There is but one sole bliss in Fortune’s 
compass 

A Queen is free to pray for . . which were 
mine. 

Had not that sister, like a juggling gipsy, 
FUebed my lot from mC. 

Then follows a scene rather perplexing 
in point of story, in which Andreas 
makes a second discovery of himself to 
the Queen. It is perplexing to a reader, 
though, of course, as Andreas, is still 
in his assassin’s disguise, it would not 
be so to the person who saw the tragedy. 
The finale is a beautiful termination: 
the Queen, not being aware that her 
previous spouse has been frightened to 
death, and hearing the populace cry his 
name, drinks the poison prepared for 
her harmless sister, and by her death 
renders Andreas and Beatrice happy; a 
very uncommon but satisfactory termi¬ 
nation to scenes busy with terrific agita¬ 
tion. We quote tlie dialogue of the 
catastrophe, because, with the exception 
of the stiff, quaint line we mark with ita¬ 
lics, it possesses the natural colloquial 
spirit, without which any drama is but 
a laborious nothing. 

Qu. Cousin, I drink to thee ! (Drinks.) 
Thine now be all this land . .• mine, and 
thine own; 

May’st thou reign long and happy! 

An. What hast done ? 

Qm. (Faintly.) I feel the chill hand that 
sh^l touch me last 

Already on my veins: . . I’ve quench’d 
In poison. [my life 

An. (Supporting her.) My sweet cousin, 
not so ! quick ! 

Unsay that word! 

Qu. The grave is strong protection. 
An. From what ? 

Qm. I’ve lived too long to say it. . . My 
husband, 

Whom 1 shall straight delude, and mock his 
treasons. 

An. He’s dead. 

Qu. I gasp witli joy: What gone before 
me ? 

And yet not much . . not much: Heaven 
pardon all I 

Just bind my hair: it drops upon my neck, 
Like threads of fire. Ah me ! within thy 
arms 

What must it be to live, when hut to die 
Is a bliss so ridi la sweetness f (Dies.) 
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An, {After a solemn fouse.) 

The beauteous Queen *8 immortal. 

Our author being already convinced 
that he has obscured the beauties of his 
composition, by the adoption of the 
phraseology of our early drama, we 
need not urge upon him that fact; but 
rather endeavour to reason with him on 
the circumstances wliich render the 
early dramatists very injurious as models^ 
though admirable as studies, to modern 
authors. It is a fine exercise of taste to 
distinguish the beauties from the defects 
of our early dramatists. They abound 
in passages of the most exquisite sim¬ 
plicity of diction in which poetic thought 
can be clothed; but these are as gleams 
of light breaking out of the involved 
mists of crude thought and involved 
language, chiefly arising from the want 
of fluency attending a tongue whose 
grammar was either undefined or only 
taught by that worthy tome, Lilly's 
Grammar, hand in hand with Latin. 
Again, our author has followed them in 
other errors still less endurable to a mo¬ 
dern audience. Taste and perspicuity 
are the grand requisites required by Mr. 
Stephens; his genius requires the chas¬ 
tening hand of taste to soften what is stiff 
and crude, and even to expunge or 
alter passages still more offensive to the 
taste of modern times. He should 
recollect that the involved language of 
the early drama is only tolerated because 
we cannot separate it from the gold with 
which it is interwoven, and that to imi¬ 
tate it, with all its defects of impropriety 
as well as crudeness, is worse than the 
Chinese who made silk hose, carefully 
executing ail the holes and darns in the 
old stocking sent him for a pattern. 
His style seems as if he had had a 
more antique model than Shakspere. 
His elisions, as “ partments,” “ na- 
moured,’* are real holes and darns. 
He is too fond of the words buss, and 
pash, and very ugly affectations they 
are. To us, the confession of Beatrice, 
that the Queen had betrayed her into 
marriage with Bankban, by “lulling 
her with nectarous grape,” a mode of 
delusion, though by no means out of 
keeping with the gross manners of the 
13th century, which can awaken little 
sympathy in the hearts of the ladies 
of the 19th. This is an instance of the 
want of taste, which so often interferes 
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between our author and his readers, an# 
prevents them from bestowing on hitu 
that full meed of admiration which Ids 
reallyoriginalgenius so often clain«. Still 
the present production shows great im* 
provement in judgment, but he must 
keep a wary rein over his own imagina¬ 
tion, and carefully scan what he writes, 
that he offends not. In all qualities, 
excepting a chastened and discriminating 
taste, lie is richly endowed; in his lumi¬ 
nous passages his blank verse is singu¬ 
larly excellent; his learning, his know¬ 
ledge of historical costume is pre-emi¬ 
nent. His reading has been almost too 
deep. His im^ination is highly poetical; 
but he ought to cultivate his powers of 
observation more and erudition less—he 
ought to look out into this breathing world 
and study living character, as well as 
the reco^s of the past. He knows 
enough, he should perceive more. 


Forty Sermons. By the Rev. J. Cat- 

TEaHOI.E. 

There is much merit in this collection ; 
impressive and spiritual, terse and short, 
as though they had been written after 
Paley’s recipe. “ I spend a great deal 
of time,” said that master of style, “ ia 
making short sermons out of my long 
ones.” 

The following fine passage will g^ve a 
fair idea of the powers of the reverend 
author; it is from the discourse on the 
world and the Christian. He says:— 

That old serpent no longer decciveth 
the whole world; the light of divine truth 
pierces deeper and deeper into the realm of 
chaos and <»ld night. But the obvious ex¬ 
tent of wickedness is stUl wide even amongst 
ourselves, and within that extent the anti- 
clwistian principle is as virulent and active 
as at any lime. The principle, I say, for 
we know that its visible working and results 
are less hideous. 8o much the establish¬ 
ment—the neighbourhood of the Gospel 
will always effect. Its surrounding fires 
sure will cause some of the liigh places of 
wickedness to fall; its beams scattering 
light in all directions will drive the fool 
things of darkness to their retreats. But 
in spirit the world is the world still. With¬ 
out any real change of heart, what multi¬ 
tudes now walking decently as in the day, 
would immediately rush Into every heathen¬ 
ish excess if the correcting vicinity ot the 
Gospel were removed, and that calm severo 
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eye closed which makes them cover them¬ 
selves with seeming virtue. 

Again— 

There is no saying either more beauti¬ 
ful or more profoundly tnie in all the New 
Testament tWn this, “ Except ye become 
as little children ye cannot enter into the 
^gdom of heavenand I think we may 
derive light to interpret this h-om a saying of 
Luther, who, speaking of childhood, thus 

J oints out one of its chief charms,*" Chil- 
ren dispute not; they believe as they are 
taught; the-whole som of a child is pure 
simplicity.” 

Costcmza of Mistra i a Tale of Modem 
Greece, la Five Cantos. Wliittaker. 

We should j udge the author of Costanza 
to be a person possessing an amiable 
and highly cultivated mind ; indeed, in¬ 
dications of it appear in every stanza of 
these cantos, evidently written by a per¬ 
son whose hand, according to an elegant 
quotation we are enabled to make from 
tne preface— 

" Never touched a jarring note 
’Gainst virtue’s harmony.” 

The story is very interesting, if exa¬ 
mined closely; but the verse chosen has 
the natural tendency to cause narrative 
and dialogue to move heavily ; it is best 
fitted for descriptive or didactic composi¬ 
tion. We give a specimen, from which 
our readers can form a good idea of the 
merit of a poem, which has every excel¬ 
lence excepting fire and rapidity. 

There undisturb’d the crested snake had 
lain. 

For human footsteps seldom mark’d the 
way; 

’Twas only trod Jjy the funereal train, 
And wailing mourners robed in sad array; 
By whose slow tread it had been pressed 
that day; 

The unshorn grass was laid—the mark 
was found. 

Caused by Iren’s bier, which heavily 
Had passM, by sorrow borne; tears then 
around 

Were shed. Costanza thought they finger’d 
on ^e ground: 

And ev’ry dew-drop seem’d affection’s 
tear 

Which glisten’d in the feeble-gleaming 
light; 

. In ev’ry breeze low sighs she seem'd to 
hear,— 

What scene now rises to her fancy’s sight ? 
The flow’r-strewn bier, the pall of maiden 


And mourners each with mantle-shrouded 
face. 

Seem there to move through the dark 
shades of night; 

She saw the father’s slow dejected pace, 
As seem’d the pensive tndn the cyprus-grove 
to trace. 

With solemn step she now approach’d the 
tomb; 

The grey projecting buttresses of stone 

And crumbling walls uprose, involved in 
gloom. 

With moss and lichens colour’d, and o’er- 
grown 

With aged ivy in long tresses thrown, 

(The garland of Decay)—and whitely 
gleam’d 

Its glossy leaves, whereon in paleness 
shone, 

The sacred moonlight; partially it beam’d 
While each recess receding, but more gloomy 
seem’d. 


The Authors of France. By A. Albites, 
Professor of French Literature. 

Bkevity is the only fault that can be 
found with this luminous review of 
French literature (which, with useful 
corrections, originally appeared in the 
Court Magazine for June last). It will 
be read with pleasure and improvement, 
and we close its brief, but eloquent, 
pages with regret. To those who wish 
to go through a course of standard au¬ 
thors in the French language, we can 
recommend it as a safe and elegant 
guide. We wish the author had equally 
enlarged on the life and writings of every 
author of note in each era, as he has on 
those of Moliere; an analysis of whose 
career, personal and literary, is written 
with great spirit and just critical acu¬ 
men. What a charming book might 
be made of the lives of the literary no¬ 
blesse of France, who have written their 
own historical memoirs. What excellent 
specimens of the gradual change of 
French style might be furnished by Join- 
villa, Sully, Bassompierre, St. Simon, 
Madame de Motteville, Madame la 
Fayette, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
and even by the two Marguerites, Queens 
of Navarre. Our author has scarcely 
dwelt sufficiently on this most interest¬ 
ing feature of early French literature. 
He lays the greatest stress on the ecole 
classique, and for that branch we particu¬ 
larly recommend his outline to the stu- 
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dent’s reading table. Hie Bpecimens 
are carefully translated, and as literally 
as elegance will permit. 

MaainUf Morals, and Golden Rules, 
Madden and Co. 

This is indeed a book of wisdom; vre 
have never opened a collection of apo¬ 
thegms approaching so nearly in spirit 
to tbf Proverbs of the Sacred Writings. 
It contains a union of moral and reli¬ 
gious sentiments, which are capable of 
doing most extensive good, if widely dif¬ 
fused among the rising generation. All 
ages—all languages have been searched 
for these sayings, wherein good advice 
and sound reasoning have been con¬ 
densed to the briefest space. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts give a fair specimen of 
its contents, and upon which, witli the 
exception of the last, it would be super¬ 
fluous to comment. 

The sun should not set ui>on our anger, 
neither should he rise upon our confidence. 
We should for^ve freely, hut forget rarely. 
I will not be revenged, and this I owe to my 
enemy; but I will remember, and this I owe 
to myself.— Colton. 

Admirable but dangerous to promul¬ 
gate. Few can be resentful aud sin not. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less 
who censures all, and him least who is in¬ 
different about all.— Lavateu. 

If all seconds were os averse to duels as 
their principals, very little blood would be 
shed in that way.—C olton. 

Calumnies arc as sparks, which if you do 
not blow them, will go out of themselves. 

There are three things in the world that 
know no kind of restraint, and are governed 
by no laws, hut merely by passion and bru¬ 
tality : civil wars, family quarrels, and reli¬ 
gious disputes.— Buotieh. 

The virtues of a mother give virtue to 
her children; the virtues of a father give 
only fame- 

He who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in 
virtue, is a novice in both. 

LINES ON THE BIBLE. BT SlB W. SCOTT. 
Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries; 

Happiest they of human race 
. To whom their God has given grace, 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 

To lift the latch, to force the way; 

And better had they ne’er been bom. 
Than read to doub^ or read to scorn. 

These verses were found written in a 
Bible ia the possession of Lord Byron, 
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and were for years attributed to bim. 
Since the death of Sir Walter, the true 
author has been known—he had written 
them as an exhortation to his unhappy 
friend. 

When men speak ill of thee, live so as 
nobody will beUeve them.— Plato. 

He that is angry without a cause, must 
be pleased without amends. 

This liberty in conversation (fiction and 
exaggeration) defeats its own end. Much of 
the pleasure and all the benefit of conversa¬ 
tion depends upon our opinion of the speak¬ 
er’s veracity.— Palet. 

Tlie worst kind of men are those who do 
not care when men see them doing wrong. 

The superiority of sex was never more ri¬ 
gidly enforced than among the barbarians of 
the Chain Islands; nor were the male part of 
the human species ever more despicable.— 
BeeAiet’s Voyage. Reverence for women 
is the test of civilization. 

I know not which is the worse, the bearer 
of tales, or the receiver: for the one makes 
the other. We should no less hate to tell, 
than to hear slanders. If we cannot stop 
others’ mouths, let us stop our own ears. 
The receiver is as bad as the thief.—B ishop 
Hensuaw. 

The greater part of mankind employ their 
first years to make their last miserable.— 
De La Bkityebe. 

Of all sights which can soften and hu¬ 
manize the heart of man, there is none that 
ought so surely tu reach it as that of in¬ 
nocent children, enjoying the happiness 
which is their proper and natural portion.— 
Southey. 

Always look at those whom you are talk¬ 
ing to, never at those whom you are talking 

This excellent little volume may be 
judiciously presented to young persons, 
particularly to boys at their first entrance 
upon tlie busy occupations of the world. 


An English Grammar and Reading 
Book. By L. A. Donatti. Mallett. 

The title does not give a proper idea of 
this little book; it is really the foreigner’s 
first steps in English, and so it should 
have been called. Grammars we have 
by hundreds, but none of them, with the 
exception of one of Cobbett's useful ele¬ 
mentary books, entirely devoted to those 
who are acquiring the rudiments of Eng¬ 
lish. M. Donalti’s band-book is chiefly 
an assemblage of the troublesome points of 
English pronunciation, for the assistance 
of teachers and parents, with useful pre¬ 
paratory exercises in etymology. 
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THB ECCALBOBTON. 

Ons of the most singular diseoTeries 
in this inventive age, has certainly been 
made by Mr. Bucknell. Every one in¬ 
terested in the popular study of natural 
history, will encourage the Eccaleobion, 
and be delighted with an opportunity of 
beholding its wonders. The idea of 
making it a public exhibition was an ex¬ 
cellent one; it is the most sensible and 
pleasing of the sights of the metropolis. 
As to the machine itself, we cannot 
better describe it than in the words of its 
intellectual inventor. 

The Eccaleobion, or Life-giving Machine, 
forms, to outward appearance, an oblong, 
square, wooden box, about nine feet in 
length, three feet in breadth, and three 
feet and a half in height, covered, except¬ 
ing the doors, with cloth. It stands^uimn 
a table, and is entirely disconnected fiom 
the walls against whi^ it is placed. Its 
efSoient action and regulative power are 
inclosed within. 

It is divided into eight compartments, 
or divisions, open to the sight (the doors 
being glazed) in which the eggs are de¬ 
posited, spread promiscuously upon the 
flour of each division. The eggs lie un¬ 
covered, neither wrapped in flannel, nor 
immersed in sand, as has mually been done, 
in mder that they might retain tneir warmth 
when exposed to cold, or resist the effects 
of too great heat. 

The Eccaleobion is capable of containing 
upwards of two thousand eggs;—each egg 
has the power of generating heat, as the 
bird within it advances to maturity; con¬ 
sequently, a very successful issue from a 
large number of eggs can be expected only 
when such quantity is subjected to an uni¬ 
form action of the machine, regulated ac¬ 
cording to the degree of heat engendered 
by the birds. 

The spectacle of so many living beings, 
bu^y employed, liberating themselves from 
their imprisonment, and bursting into light 
and existence, through the agency of inert 
matter, set in operation by the human 
mind, presents a sight most beautiful and 
interesting! 

From the Eccaleobion the birds come 
forth, redolent in health, strength, and ac¬ 
tivity ; and, soon after their liberation from 
the sheU, are carefully fed, and tended for 
two or toee days; smer which, revelling 
in the luxiwy of their new existence, they 
are seen running about the floor of their 
apartment; and proper means being used, 
neither require, nor feel, the loss of that 
matenial care which, in all other instances, 
nnaturalparent only causuccessfullybestow. 

Birds, in a healthy condition, require no 
assiatance to effect their escape from the 
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shell; which operation they perform in a 
remarkable and uniform manner, making a 
circular fracture of the shell wl$h their bill, 
and bursting its integuments by strong 
muscular exertion. In cases of wea^ess 
in the bird, or defective hatching, assist¬ 
ance may be mven, but such bii^s gene¬ 
rally die in a few days, or, perhaps, hours. 
Darkness is also considered favourable to the 
process; probably, from too much light occa¬ 
sioning an unhealthy excitement in me nerv¬ 
ous system of so exquisitely delicate a crea¬ 
ture. 

The process by the Eccaleobion is so 
certain, and so completely under control, 
that the birds produced by it come forth in 
the most perfect and healthy state, and 
live, flourish, and fatten, as well as any of 
their congeners, who owe their existence to 
a more natural and less extraordinary birth. 

There is no difficulty in teaching the 
young of the various tribes of gallinaceous 
fowl to eat and to drink; they perform 
these operations spontaneously, or from ob¬ 
servation, as appetite prom}its them, nor is 
food necessary until the expiration of twelve 
or twenty hours after leaving the shell. 
Sickly, and badly-hatched birds, seldom can 
be induced to eat, and die from inanition. 

If chickens, about two months old and 
upwards, are turned in amon^ a brood of 
younger birds, they will sometimes take to 
brooding, and tending them with the delight 
of natural parents. The gratification being 
quite mutual, the young chicks run after, 
and strive with each other for their favours 
with the most untiring perseverance. Al¬ 
though, probably, it is simply the pleasur¬ 
able sensation derived from the genial 
warmth communicated by the young birds 
nestling luider them, which induces them 
to do it, it is, nevertheless, a striking and 
highly-interesting picture to witness these 
mimic mothers acting the part of foster 
parents with so much apparent satisfaction, 
yet with the awkwardness with which a girl, 
in similar circumstances, fondles her doU. 

This last trait of conduct, we can as¬ 
sure Mr, Bucknell, is practised in every 
brood of naturally hatched chickens, 
easily w'eaned by their mother betaking 
herself to perch with her fellow fowls; the 
strongest among the little forsaken crea¬ 
tures (touse a country expression) broodle 
the others under their wings, till uie whole 
fraternity obtain strength enough to place 
themselves on the perch beside the ma¬ 
ture inhabitants of the henhouse. 

Nothing can be more amusing than 
Mr. Bucknell’s narrative of the conduct 
of his foster chicks. His essay on instinct 
will be read with great pleasure by every 
reflective person. 
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THE QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT REGINA. 


July 30. —Her Majesty held a Court at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Prince Marrocordato, Envoy Extraordin^ 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the King 
of Greece, had audience of the Queen to de. 
liver his credentials. 

Her Majesty honoured the Italian Opera vith 
her presence. 

3J. —Her Majesty held a Privy Council, and 
gave audience to Viscounts Melbourne and 
l)unc,annon, the Marquises of Lansdowne and 
Normanby, Sir J. Hobhouse, and Lord Hill. 

August 1. —After granting audience to Vis¬ 
count Melbourne, her Majesty rode out on 
horseback, and in the evening honoured tho 
Italian Opera with her presence. 

2. — Her Majesty visited the Princess 
Sophia, at Kensington Palace. 

Viscount Melbourne and Lord John Russell 
had audiences of the Queen. 

3. —After granting audiences to Viscount 
Melbourne and Lord Hill, her Majesty took 
an airing; and in the evening hoiiourcd the Ita¬ 
lian Opera with her presence. 

Sunday, 4.—The Queen and Queen Dow¬ 
ager attended divine servic'' in the Chapel 
Royal, 8t. James’s. Her Majesty took an airing 
in the afternoon. 

5. —Viscount Melbounie had audience of 
the Queen. Her Majesty took an airing in an 
open landau and four. The Queen had dinner 
and evening parties. 

6. —After giving audience to Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne, her Majesty, accompanied by her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, took an 
ailing in an open carriage and four. Her Ma¬ 
jesty in the evening, accompanied by her august 
mo^cr, honoured Ute Italian Opera-house with 
her presence. 

7. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
In the afternoon her Majesty rode out on horse* 
back, attended as usual. 

8. —The Duke of Argyll, and Viscounts Mel- 
bourne and Duncannon, had audiences of the 
Queen. Her Majesty rode out on horseback 
during the afternoon. 

9. —Tho Marquis of Normaiiby and Viscount 
Melbourne had audience of the Queen. Her 
Majesty rode out on horseback during the af- 
temoon, and in tho evening, a youthful pianiste, 
Mademoiselle Roeckel, had the honour of per¬ 
forming before tho Queen and tho Royal 
Family. 

10. —The Queen held a Court, at which the 
Hercditaiy Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar had 
an audience of her Majesty.to take leave. The 
Queen, accompanied by her Royal Highness 
^0 Duchess of Kent, honoured the Italian Ope¬ 
ra-house with her presence. 
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Sunday, 11.—Her Majesty and her angwt 
Mother, attended divine service in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. 

I'i.—After granting Viscount Melbonnie an 
audience, her Mtgesty, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Kent, attended by the Counteu 
of Charlcmont, left town before three o’clock in 
the afternoon, in an open carriage and four, 
fur tlie residence of her Majesty, the Queen 
Dowager, in Bushy Park. 

13. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience ef 
her Majesty. 

The Lord Mayor, accompanied by' the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, had an 
audience of the Queen. 

14. —Her Majesty granted audience to Vis¬ 
count Melbourne and the Judge Advocate- 
General. 

The Duchess of Kent rode out on horseback, 

15. —Her Majesty granted audience to Vis¬ 
count Melbourne. 

In the evening the Queen honoured the 
Haymarket Theatre with her presence. 

16. —Viscount Melbourne had andienee ef 
the Queen. 

Her Majesty rode out on horseback during 
the afternoon, and in tho evening gave a dinner 
party. 

17. —After granting Viscount Melbourne 
audience, her Majesty and her august mother 
left town for Windsor Castle, at two o’clodc 
t>.M. The Royal Standard was lowered from 
the Marble Arch of Buckingham Palace. 

This being the birth-day of her Royal High¬ 
ness tlie Duchess of Kent, a party of nobility 
were invited to Windsor Castle to celebrate the 
day. 

19. —Her Majesty and her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent arrived in town from 
Windsor Castle. 

'J heir Serene Highnesses the Duke Ferdinand 
of Saxe Coburg, the Princess Victoric, and the 
Princes Augustus and Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
landed at Woolwich, where they were rcOTived 
by the Hon. Colonel Cavendish, and conveyed 
in two of the royal carriages to Buckingham 
Palace. 

20. —Tho Marquis of Normanby and Vis- 
count Melbourne had audience of her Majesty. 

21. —After granting audience to Viscount 
Melbourne the Queen, accompanied by W 
distinguished visitors and suite, rode out {on 
horseback. 

22. —Viscount Melbourne had anaudiaic^ 
Her Majesty honoured Sir David Wilkie wi^ 
a sitting for a state portrait. The Queen ho¬ 
noured the Duke and Duchess of Sut^rland 
with her company at dinner in tiM eyening at 
StAfibrd House. 
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23. -TT4fter. nantlag audiences to Viscounts 
Melbourne and Duncannon her Majesty left 
Buckingham Palace, accompanied by her 
Bcyal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and 
their Serene Highnesses the Duke Ferdinand 
and.the Princess Victoric of Saxe Coburg, in 
an open carriage and four, fur Windsor Castle. 

24. —Her Majesty arrived in town from 
WindscHc Castle at half-past five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Viscount Melbouine had an audi¬ 
ence. The Queen had a dinner party in the 
evening. 

26. —The Queen held a Court and Privy 
Council at Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty 
took an airing in the afternoon in an open car¬ 
riage and four. 

27. _The Queen went in state to the House 

of Lords to close the session of Parliament by 
a speech from the throne. Viscount Melbourne 
had an audience of her Majesty. 

28. —The Marquis ofNormanbyond Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences. Her Majesty rode 
out on horseback during the afternoon, accom¬ 
panied by their Serene Highnesses tlie Duke 
Ferdinandi Princes Augustus and Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, Count A. Mensdorf, and a 
numcTous suite. 

29. —^I’he Queen held a Court and Privy 
Council. Viscount Melbourne had an audi¬ 
ence. Her Majesty rode out on horseback iu 
the afternoon, accompanied by her distinguished 
Tisitois and suite. 


GUESTS XT THE ROYXL TABLE. 

The Duchess of Kent, July 28. 

Duchess of Braganza, July 28. 

Princess Therese Hoheiilohe, August 2. 
Madame de Maucomble, July 28. 

Lord Lilford, July 28, August 2,16. 

Marquis de Rezende, July 28. 

M. de Gomez, July 28. 

Colonel Armstrong, August 1C. 

Duchess of Sutherland, July 28, August 16,20. 
Mr. Rich, August 16. 

Marquis of Normanby, July 28. 

Earl of Uxbridge, July 28, August 13,21. 

Earl of Surrey, July 28,31, August 2,14,16,20. 
Countess of Surrey, August 14. 

Viscount Melbourne, July28,31. 

Viscount Palmerston, July 28, August 20. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, July 29. 

Duke of Argyll, July 29, August 16. 

Lord Methuen, August 16. 

I.ady Methuen, August 16. 

Hou. George Fitzwilliam, July 29. 
LadyGharlotte Fitzwilliam, July 29. 


Earl Craven, July 29. 

Countess Craven, July 29. 

Hon. Capt. E. Howard, August 16. 
Lord Morpeth, July 29. 

Lord Lurgaii, July 29. 

Lady Lurgan, July 29. 

Viscount Falkland, July 31, August 21. 
Viscountess Falkland, August 16. 

Hun. J. S. Bice, July 31. 

Earl of Clarendon, August 2. 

Countess of Clarendrjji, August 2. 

Lord Gardner, August 2, 13,16. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, A ugust 2. 

Mr. George £. Anson, August 2. 

Lord Plunkct, August 13. 

Hon. William Cowper, August 13, 20. 
Hon. Colonel Cavendish, August 13, 21. 
Viscoimt Milton, August 14. 

Lord Fitzalaii, August 14. 

Lady Fitzalan, August 14. 

Colonel Wemyss, August 14. 


BIDES, DBIVES, AND TIIBATBES. 

Duchess of Kent, July 28*, 30«, August 1*, 3*. 
Duchess of Braganza, July 28*. 

Duchess of Sutherland, July 28*. 

Madame de Maucomble, July 28*. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, July 28*, 30*, August 

Hon. Miss Murray, July 28«, 30*, August 1, 

Baroness Lchzen, July 27, August 1, 3*, 16,21. 
Hou. Miss Fagot, July 27, 28*, 30*, August 
1*3,3*. 4. 

Viscount Torrington, July 28*, 30*, August 1, 
1*, 3*. 

Lord Lilford, July 28*, August 21. 

Marquis de Bezeude, July 28*. 

Madame de Gomez, July 28*. 

Mr. llich, July 28*, August 1,1*, 3*. 

Hon. Colonel Cavendish, July 28*, 30*. 
Marchioness of Normauby, July 30*, August 
1*,2,3,3*, 4. 

Mr. Rich, July 30*, August 16. 

Miss Quentin, August 1,16,21. 

Colonel Buckley, August 1, 1*,2,3, 3*, 4,15*. 
16, 21. 

Lord Gardner, August 1, 16. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, August 1. 

Countess of Claremont, August 15*. 

H< a. Miss Anson, August 15*. 

Marquis of Headfort, August 15*, 16. 

Sir William Luinley, August 15*, 16. 

Hon. Mrs. Brand, August 16. 

Hou. C. A. Murray, August21. 


MODE OF CONDUCT IN THE LISTS AT EGLINTOUN. 


Tbe gallants having entered the lists, in 
a regular and interesting order, each 
having a lady under his protection, and 
other preliminary matters having been 
settled, are directed to begin their 
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courses, subject to the following 
rules 

1. No Knight can be permitted to 
ride without having on tbe whole of his 
tilting pieces. 
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2. No Knight can ride more than six 
courses with the same opponent. 

3. It is expressly enjoined by the 
Earl of Eglintoun, and must be dis¬ 
tinctly understood by each Knight, upon 
engaging to run a course, that he iS to 
strike his opponent on no other part 
than the shield, and that an attempt 
made elsewhere, or the lance broken 
across, will be adjudged foul, and ad¬ 
vantages in former course forfeited. 

4. Lances of equal length, substance, 
and quality, as far as can be seen, will 
be delivered to each Knight, and none 
others will be allowed. iParticnlar at¬ 
tention is most earnestly requested to 
be paid to this injunction, for the ge¬ 
neral good and credit of the tourna¬ 
ment. 

N.B.— In default of the lances being 
splintered in any course, the judge will 
decide for the attaint made nearest the 
shield. 

ACTIONS WORTHY OF HONOUR. 

1. To break the most lances. 

2. To break the lances in more places 
than one. 


3. Not to put in rest until near yoor 
opponent. 

4.. To meet point* to point of the 
lances. 

5. To strike on the emblazonment of 
shield. 

6 . To perform all the determined 
courses. 

ACTIONS OF DISHONOUR. 

1 . To break the lance across the op¬ 
ponent. 

2. To strike or hurt the horse. 

3. To strike the saddle. 

4. To drop the lancer’s sword. 

5. To lose the management of the 
horse at the encounter. 

6 . To be unhorsed—the greatest dis¬ 
honour. 

7. All lances broken by striking be¬ 
low the girdle to be disallowed. 

ACTION MOST WOnTHT. 

To break the lance in many pieces. 

AT THE TOURNAY OR BARRIER. 

Two blows to be given in passing, and 
ten at the encounter. 


No intelliffence of these pastimes and festivities reached us previous to the publication 
of the present number of the Court Magazine, 


“ Esquires " of Old, —At the age of 
fourteen tlie title of “ Esquire ” was 
conferred on the youthful aspirant to the 
honours of chivalry. He was led to the 
altar by bis father and mother, each car¬ 
rying a wax taper in their hands. The 
officiating priest took from the altar a 
sword and belt, which, having previously 
bestowed their benediction upon them, 
he fastened to the side of the youth, 
■who from that moment was authorised 
to carry arms. There were several de¬ 
grees of Esquires; the highest was that 
of the body, or Esquire of honour. 
He was in constant and close attendance 
on his master, especially in times of dan¬ 
ger ; carried his banner when he went to 
battle, and sounded his cry at arms. 
His office was to dress and undress his 
Lord, and also to assist him at table. 

“ Curties he was, lowly and servisable. 

And carf before his fader at the table.” 

And besides “ singing and fluting all 
day," we are told that an accomplished 
squire 

Could make songs and well indite, '([write. 
Joust and eke dance, and well pourtray and 
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Though this kind of squire, skilled in 
the wonders of “ spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic,” was a scarcity, to him per¬ 
tained the pleasing duty of bearing the 
frequent messages of love and gallantry. 
He also attended his master to battle, 
guarded his prisoners, and was allowed 
to ward off any blows from him, and 
was always to be in readiness with a 
fresh horse and arms whenever they 
were needed.—'(From Tournaments, or 
the Days of Chivalry.) 

The Surrender of the Ottoman Fleet, 
and Victory qf'Nezib, —What is to hap¬ 
pen in the event of Mehemet Ali refusing 
restitution of the Ottoman fleet ? is the 
question asked by the politicians of 
Europe. The answer is, that “ Ibrahim 
will attempt, and possibly with success, 
to carry his threat into execution, to 
‘ water his horse at Scutari.’ ” He may 
not be the first to arrive there, it is 
true, but that very failure to be the first 
would be the most important and la¬ 
mentable incident the siffair is capable 
of producing. No terms ought to 
be proposed to Mehemet Ah which 
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is^t be niM|eeeptiil)le to him, for 
Ibrahim is at Marasch waiting only 
a signal to dash forward. He may be, 
it is true, arrested on his march, and 
he may be preceded by others in his 
proposed entry into Byzantium; the 
Austrians and the English well know 
by whom that anticipation would be 
emcted. The Paris journals speak 
desparingly of the capability of the am¬ 
bassadors of the Five Powers to effect 
an arrangement of the Eastern question. 
“ Events,” says one letter writer, “ march 


with great strides, while the Powers are 
negotiating. Rest assured that Me- 
hemet Ali—the victorious Mehemet 
Ali—will not abandon the advan¬ 
tageous position in which the victory of 
Nezib and the surrender of the Otto¬ 
man fleet have given him. There is 
not at this moment in Asia Minor a 
force capable of stopping Ibrahim in his 
march. The whole of the Turkish army 
has disbanded itself, and is commit¬ 
ting everywhere the most frightful ex¬ 
cesses.” 


description op the fashion plates in the present number. 


(No. 784.) Walking or carriage cos¬ 
tume.—Redingotte of lavender poux 
de »oie, corsage dcmi-dicoUetie (half 
high,) open as far as the waist in front, 
and in deep plaits or folds at each side, 
the back tight. Sleeves plain, to fit the 
shoulder at top, the remainder very full, 
(see plate), the poignet, or wristband, 
not very deep, and ornamented with two 
points (which turn up), and are trimmed 
with blonde (see plate); the top of the 
sleeve is ornamented with a kind of bow 
of the material of the dress, the edge 
trimmed with blonde. The skirt is very 
full and long, and is ornamented down 
the front, towards the left side, with six 
puffs or slashes, trimmed all round with 
blonde ; hat of pink crepe lisse the hat 
is small, and very shallow over the brow, 
long and square at the sides, and nearly 
meeting under the chin; the crown is 
low and small, and inclines a good deal 
backward. A full puffed bow of crepe 
lisse is placed towards the right side, and 
retains a long branch of white acacia, 
which droops to the side. The bracelet, 
as well as the edges of the front and 
crown of the bonnet, is finished with a 
double border (see plate); a full blown 
rose is placed beneath the front at each 
side. Hair in bands, the ends braided; 
a small chain of gold, in the style of a 
Fironniire, crosses the brow, worked 
chemisette; a trimming of narrow lace 
turns over the open corsage; pale yellow 
gloves, white silk stockings, black shoes 
of satin, royal parasol oipoux de soie. 

Sitting figure—Low dress of gros de 
Naples, corsage without ceinture, and 
mite plain to the bust, the front cut in 
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three pieces (see plate); fichu enguipuref 
hat of white poux de soie, white kid 
gloves, fan d I'antique. 

(No. 785.) Toilette d^Interieur, or 
dinner dress.—Dress of crape over satin, 
the corsage low, coming in folds from 
the shoulder, and crossed in front. 
Sleeves tight at top, with three bouillons 
the remainder full all the way down to 
the wrist, where they are terminated by 
a poignet (see plate). The skirt of the 
dress is ornamented with four tucks (cut 
the cross way), the two upper ones are 
carried up to the waist, and give the 
dress the appearance of opening at the 
side (see plate); small dress cap of blonde 
the head piece and caul is in one piece, 
cut like a half-handkerchief, with the 
points taken oflP, the head piece merely 
marked by two rows of ribbon, which 
may be either laid on, or inserted in two 
tucks. The cap has neither border nor 
brides (strings). There is a small puff 
of bionde at each side, as low as the ear, 
which retains a bunch of roses (sec 
plate). Hair in smooth bands ; on the 
neck is a fine hair chain, from which a 
cross is suspended; white kid gloves, silk 
stockings, satin shoes, ceinture tied in 
front. 

Standing figure—Cap the same as the 
one just described, silk dress,1ow corsage, 
full sleeve, with two tucks put on at top. 
jF^Am of black blonde or tulle. This 
fichu is very simplp in its make, and only 
requires a glance at the plate. It is slit 
about two-thirds down the back, and 
gathered into a small space (say a finger 
and half), and sewed together again; a 
very sm^ pipini: covers the joining. 

[the court 
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An incision, beginning from the outer fronts are plain; the shape of the ^riece of 
edge, is also made on each shoulder, and blonde is that of a half-handkerchief, bu» 
straps put on; the back of the Jichu is it is obvious that it is much deeper at 
slightly gathered to these straps, but the back than at front. 

THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

FROM OUB OWN FAJWS COBBE8POH»ERT. 


Paris, August 26, 1839. 

What a gay tour you have had, ma 
bonne amie, and how you talk of the 
plans you have formed for the Autumn 1 
You say you will visit us next carnival— 

I scarcely dare hope you will do so, you 
have been promising so long. So you got 
all your new dresses made up according 
to my last descriptions; I would be 
highly to blame were I to give you a 
gout for another outfit so soon ; it would 
be really the height of extravagance on 
your part, so 1 will give you tant soit peu 
de modes, and then we will talk on other 
matters. 

The prettiest bonnets to be seen at 
present, for those they become, are made 
of black lace. They are not large, and 
roust be a good deal echancre (sloped 
away) in front of the head, so as to make 
the bonnet set off the brow completely. 
As I have told you, a fall of lace is put 
on to every drawing, and one at the edge 
of the front occasionally. The trimming 
must be very light, and a bunch of mixed 
flowers to be placed at the side, of course 
flowers underneath the front, to 
render it becoming. Failles de ris are 
rather on the decline, since these lace 
bonnets have come into favour. There 
are some made of white lace, but they 
are exceedingly heavy in comparison to 
those of crape, gauze, or tulle, which are 
also Worn. 

The corsages are still made half high 
{demudecolletee)-, they are^ worn very 
open in front, with a fall of lace or a small 
collar, cL la duchesse, turning over. The 
sleeves are tight—to fit the shoulder at 
top, the remainder full; a large bow, 
formed of only two puffs, without ends, 
of the material of the dress, cut on the 
cross way, and trimmed at the edge with 
narrow lace or blonde (if the dress be 
silk) or with a narrow silk fringe, or other 
passementerie trimming; if it be of 
tnousselific de laine^ make a new and 
pretty garniture for the top ; some have 
one or two puffings or bouillons, or two 
tucks, cut on the cross way, and put on 
aa plain as possible. The sleeves are 
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seldom cut on the straight way at pre¬ 
sent, as they are found to run up and 
become too short. 

Trimmings are very much worn on the 
skirts of the dresses; some have one 
very deep flounce, with or without a 
heading; others have two, of one equal 
depth (each flounce less than a quarter 
deep) othem one deep, and over it one 
narrow; and others again, as many as 
five rather narrow flounces, put on with¬ 
out any space between them. Tucks are 
also fashionable; they are cut on the cross 
way, about half a finger in depth, and 
are put on three nearly close together, 
or five quite close. The next trimmings 
to these are two, or three, bouillons, 
placed a little distant from each other; 
if the dress be of white muslin, coloured 
ribbons may be run in. A trimming, 
composed of a puffing, from one to more 
than two fingers in depth, is often seen, 
particularly on silk dresses, but is thought 
rather heavy. A row of velvet, black, or 
the colour of the dress, quite at the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt, is also a favourite style 
trimming. 

Shawls are still in high favour. In 
my last letters, I described all our 
nmmeautes in this department. 

Hair.— Bandeaus' lisses, and bands 
with the ends braided, are both fashion¬ 
able styles for dressing tlie front hair; 
ringlets a VAnglaise are also adopted. 
The long hair is still worn «' la Grecque, 
or demi Grecque, and dressed very low 
at the back of the head. Fine gold 
chains arc much in vogue in the giuse of 
Feronnieres, in the morning; or in demU 
toilette, a narrow band of velvet supplies 
its place. 

Colours.—For hats, the prevailing co¬ 
lours are black (lace), white, pink, and 
paille. For dresses, shades of grey, Cafd 
bruU, and cedar, 

Maintenant ehdrie, that I have no 
more to say upon fashions, 1 think it 
may amuse you if I describe a few of 
the curiosities that were to be seen at 
the late Exposition des ProdtdU de 
VIndustrie *’ Now, let me ask you what 
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you would think of a dress made of 
*tism de verre, or glass tissue! It ap¬ 
pears extraordinary,nevertheless, that not 
only dresses, but hangings, and sofa and 
chair covers, are made of this material. 
Itisperfectly soft and flexible to the touch, 
and as brilliant to the eye as silver tissue, 
besides being exceedingly strong. One 
of our actresses appeared, a few nights 
since, in a glass tunic, which produced a 
far more splendid effect than the most 
beautiful silver muslin or tissue. It can 
be procured of almost every colour, as 
well as white. 

The next object that attracted my at¬ 
tention, for you know I always look 
after curiosities, was an easy chair, large 
enough in case of necessity to serve for 
a bed ; and strange as it may seem, this 
chair folds or shuts up, I should per¬ 
haps say, into so small a space that it 
can be carried about in a carpet bag ! 
Most convenient, you will allow, for tra¬ 
vellers. 

I saw a curiousclock, called the “ Pen- 
dule myslerieuse." Upon a very plain 
pedestal stands a dish of crystal, sup¬ 
ported on two slight columns; the hours 
are marked on the glass, and you see 
the hands move, but not the slightest 
mechanism is visible, although the disc is 
transparent. Of course the mechanism 
must be in the pedestal; but how that 
can act upon the hands seems most 
wonderful. 

There were newly-invented strong 
boxes, for keeping plate or money, most 
ingenious for catching thieves. To open 
one of an immense size, the inveutor 
ofiers you a tiny key—you no sooner put 
it into the key-hole, than you hear a 
tremendous noise, and before you can 
possibly escape, you find yourself pri¬ 
soner in an iron cage, which shoots out 
from the sides of the box, at the same 
time that a bell rings loudly, and seems 
to cry, “ Stop thief! stop thief!” Un¬ 
fortunately, the price of tliis most useful 
article is so high, that if one were to 
spend their money in purchasing it, they 
would not have much left to tempt the 
thieves. 

Another curiosity, is a machine for 
making paper, so that it can be sold 
by the yard, instead of by the sheet. 
They say they can make a single sheet 
long enough to go round our globe 1 1 


think if Domnie Sampton had heard of 
this invention, he would have said pro* 
digious / 

'There was another piece of mechanism 
for spinning ; from one pound of cotton 
it spins a thread fifiy-two leagues in 
length. 

Another machine was for making 
brocade silks, so that what we paid 12 
and 15 francs a yard for last year, may, 
perhaps, be procured for as many pence 
next year. 

A man has invented a manner of co¬ 
pying old books, manuscripts, and en¬ 
gravings, in such perfection that they 
cannot be known from the originals. 

Another has invented a way of copy¬ 
ing statues, so that the chrfs d'eeuvres of 
the great sculptors will be multiplied ad 
infinitum; these copies need not be of 
the size of the originals; some are larger, 
some smaller, but so exact that the most 
minute critic cannot find a fault. 

There was a newly-composed metal 
to be seen there, called minefevy and 
which bears a wonderful resemblance to 
silver. It is of the same colour, and 
equally hard, malleable, and sonorous. 
It cannot be attacked by acids, and re¬ 
sists the action of fire. To preserve it 
bright it requires the same care as silver, 
but it appears to me an idea less bril¬ 
liant ; it is infinitely superior to plated 
goods, and has no copper in its com¬ 
position. A very beautiful dinner-ser¬ 
vice of this metal was exhibited at the 
exposition. 

Amongst other wonderful inventions 
of the day, it is said that a painter at 
Berlin has invented a machine, by the 
aid of which lie can re-produce, in a 
few seconds, any oil painting, however 
old it may be, and that with an exacti¬ 
tude utterly impossible to obtain other¬ 
wise. It seems, he made a public essay 
of his machine in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin lately, when in the course of a 
few minutes he made one hundred and 
ten copies of the head of Rembrandt, 
which could not have been distinguished, 
it is said, from the original, so perfect 
were they, even in the most delicate 
shades of colouring. My paper, which 
I do not yet purchase by the yard, 
warns me to come to a close; so bm 
soir eherie, dors bien etaimeton amie, 

L. de F—, 

(court mag. 
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SCALE OF CHABGE FOE EACH INSERTION. 


For B MarriBfre, not eiccedingPive Lines.Three Shillinge. 

For a Birth or Death, not exceeding Three Lines.Two Sh^ge. 


BIHTH8. 

Barrow, the lady of George R—, E*q., of a daughter, at 
the Right Uonourable J, W. Croker’i, West Uoulsey, 
August 2. 

Block, the lady of Charles B—, Esq., of a son, at 
Marlborough-road, 8t. John’s Wood, July 24. 

Bradshaw, the lady of J. H. B—, Esq , of a daughter, 
at Hornsey, July 30. 

Bramston, the lady of William B—, Esq., of a daugh¬ 
ter, at Reading, August 14. 

Bridges, the lady of W. M. B—, Esq., of a son, in Ca* 
dogaii-piace, August 13. 

Buttemer, the wife of the Rev. Robert Durant B—, of a 
son, at the Rectory, Aldhani, Essex, July 28. 

Campbell, the lady of Captain C, C—, 53rd regiment, 
N.l,, of a son, at Meerut, K.I., Marcli 20. 

Carden, the lady of Uohert Walter C—, Esq., of a son, 
in Duehess-strect, Portland-place, Augwt 26, 

Cockerell, tho lady of Captain R. U, C—, R.N., of a 
daughter, at Calcutta, April 20. 

Cohen, the lady of Isaac C—, Esq., of a daughter, in 
Park-Iane, July 4. 

Crawford, the lady of Colonel C—, Artillery, of a daugh- 
ter, at Kamptee, E.I., April 23. 

Curzon, the llonourahle Mrs. ,Sidi -y Roper, of a 
daughter, at the Hermitage, North Eud, Fulham, 
August ;i. 

Edwin, the lady of Captain F. E—, R.N., of a son, at 
Oamdeu-terrare West, August l6. 

Farquhiir, Lady Townsend, of a son, at Gouldings, 
August 2. 

Foster, the lady of John F—, Esq., Surgeon, of a son, 
at 3, Wclbeck-street, August 18. 

Furlong, tlie lady of the Rev. C. J. F—, of a son, at the 
Grove, WorReld, Berks, August 11. 

Garrett, the lady of Captain Charles G—, Esq., 9th 
Regiment, Bengal Cavalry, of a son, at Portsmouth, 
August (). 

Goolden, the lady of R. H. G—, Esq., M.D., of a son, 
in John-street,'Adelphi, July 24. 

Cuiinaracns, the lady of M. P. G—, Esq., of u daughter, 
at the Clifton Villas, Matda Vale, Airaust IE). 

Haslaiii, the lady of the Reverend J. F. H—, B.A., of a 
daughter, at Cotta, Ceylon. 

Hucourt, Mrs., of a daughter, at St. Leonard’s-hill, 
July 25. 

Harden, the lady of Charles H—, Esq., of a daughter, at 
Springmount'Cottage, Grove-lane, CamherweU, Au¬ 
gust 3. 

Hawkins, the wife of Francis H—, Esq., M. D., of a 
daughter, in tlurzon-street, July 31). 

Hope, the Hon. Mrs. George, of a son, at Ditton-park, 
AVindsor, August 17- 

Hopkmsun, Mrs,, of a son, in Eaton-place, Belgrave« 
square, July 26 . 

Isacke, the lady of Captain I—, of a son, at North Fore¬ 
land I>odge, Thanet, August 3. 

Lovelace, the Countess of, of a son, in St. James’s- 
square, July 2. 

Lloyd, the wife of Charles W., of a son (still-bom), at 
the Vicarage, Gosfleld, July 23- 

Maclcan, the lady of George M—, Esq., Asristant-Com- 
missory-Generu to tho Forces, of a daughter, in 
Alpha-road, St. .lohn’s Wood, July 3. 

Melitus, the lady of Paul M—, Esq, of a daughter, at the 
Luz, Madras, March 22. 

Mordaunt, Lady, of a daughter, at Walton, July S. 

Me Curdy, the lady of Mg)or E. A. Me C— , of a son, at 
Samuleottah, E.I., March 30. 

Merritt, the lady of Lieut, and A4j. J. M—, 4let regt., 
of a son, at Secunderabad, E.I., April 10. 


Money, the lady of D, J. M—, Esq., C.S., of a loa, at 
Calcutta, Feb. 27. 

Monteath, the lady of Capt. Stuart M—, officiaSng Fort 
Adj., of a daughter, at Fort William, E.I., April 10. 

Morris, the ladyof Lieut., M—, 29th regt. N.I., of aeon, 
at Banda, E.I., Feb. 10 . 

Nash, the lady of J. G. N—, Esq., of a son, at Adelaide, 
South Australia, Sept. 2, 

Nicolas, the lady of Sir Harris N—,K,C,M,G., of a ion, 
in Torrington-square, June 29. 

Oinancy, the. ladv of M, C. O—, Esq., C. S., Esq., of a 
daughter, at Iloshungahad, E. I., Jan. 6. 

Osbom. the lady of Capt. O—, A. C. O., of a daughter. 

Otter, the lady of the Reverend William Brunero O—, 
of a daughter, at Amsterdam, Auguit 1. 
at Meerut, E. 1., Jan. 10. 

Poiva, the lady of F. J. Do P—, Esq., of a daughter, at 
Macao, E. I , Dec. 28. 

Fidmer, the ladv of W. P. P—, Esq., C. S., of a daughter, 
at Calcutta, Feb. 21, 

Famcll, Mrs. Charles, of a son, at Norfolk-strcet, Park- 
lane, August 20. 

Pearson, the lady of Hugh P—, Esq., H. M. 45th regt., 
of a son, at Dihapore, E. L, March 4. 

Peel, the lady of William P—, of a daughter, at Jaliaris, 
Carmarthenshire, Julv 28 . 

Plowdcn, the lady of Major F—, of a son, at Bellary, 
N. I., Fell. 12 . 

Ponley, the lady of Capt. P—, 38th N. I., of a daughter, 
at Bangalore, E. I. Mar. 14. 

Pollock, thcladyof G.K P—, Esq.,of Baon,in Bed lion- 
square, .Filly 31, 

Prior, the lady of Capt. H. P—, 23Td L. I., of a daugh¬ 
ter, still-born, at Mangalore, E. I., March 30. 

Payer, the ladyof John Poyer P—, Esq., of Russell- 
place, Fitzrov-situarc, of a son, at Forest-bill, Syden¬ 
ham, August 16 . 

Pratt, the lady of JobnTidd F—, Esq,, of a son, Au¬ 
gust 18. 

Prichard, Mrs. Henry, of a daughter, at 2, Torrington- 
square, July 31, 

Prvee, the lady of John P—, Esq., of a son, at Delvidiere, 
Front, Sussex, August 13. 

Rohan, the lady of C^it. R. B—, 48th N. I., of a son, 
at Delhi, K. I., Jan. 30. 

Raikes, the lady of Charles R —, Eiq., of a son, at Gha- 
zeepore, E. I., Fell. 19. *“ 

Reddell, the lady of Capt. W. R., 60th regt., N. I., of a 
daughter, at Sebore, E. 1., Feb. 24. 

Roebfort, the lady of Capt. Cowper R—, 27th N. I. of 
a son andhur, at Samuleottah, N. I., March IS. 

Byiies, the lady of Capt. T. J. R~, of a son, at Kamptee, 
B. I., Jan. 17 . 

Selby, the lady of Thomas S—, Esq., of a daughter, at 
Oldbury-plaee, IghUiam, Sent, August 18. 

Shaw, Sirs. G. B. S—,of a son, at Madras, April 13, 

Shirrefs, the lady of Capt. A. S—, of a aon, at Kamptee, 
Feb.13. 

Sliurman, the ladyof the Reverend J. A. S—, of aeon, at 
Benares, April 12. 

Sill, the lady of Henry S—, Esq., of a daughter, at Delhi, 
y,, I., Fen. 14. 

Smith, the lady of the Rev. J. S—. of a daughter, at 
Octacamund, K. 1., Feb. lO. 

Smith, the lady of Capt. J. H. 8 —, 62ndngt. N. I., of a 
daughter, at Cawnpore. E. I., Feb. 22. 

Sovetenham, the lady of Capt. S—, 10th N. I., of a 
daughter, at Lucknow, E. 1., Jan. 26 . 

Steven, the ladyof the Reverend William 8—, late of the 
Scottish National Churoh at Rotterdam, now Governor 
of George Heiiot’s HoapitM, of a aon, July 33. 





Register of Marriages^ Births^ and Deaths, 


Taylor, tlie la^ of Capt. J. T—, 36Ui N. I., of a son, 
at Meerut, E. 1., March 10 . 

Temple, the lady of Sir U. T—, Bart., of a son, at Prin- 
■tead-lodge, July 2 . 

Stenaie, the lady of Dr. S—, Bloomsbury-square, of a 
daughter, July 28. . 

Talbot, Mrs. George, of a daughter, at Sydney, Nor. g. 

Thomson, the lady of Jaines T—, Esq., of a son, at Tcr- 
hoot, £. I., Feb. 26 . 

Thomson, the lady of Copt. Geo. T—, of a daughter, at 
Neemuch, E. I., Jan. 27 . 

Tod, the lady of B. T-., Esq,, of a daughter, at Adelaide, 
South Australia, Sept. 17 . 

Todhunter, the lady of W. T—, Esq., of a son, at Lui- 
hintyre, N. S. W., Oct. 8 . 

Tyndall, the lady of Capt. T—, of a daughter, otDapoo- 
lee, K, 1., Mar. 8 . 

Walter, the lady of Capt. W—, SrdL. C., of a daughter, 
at Deesa, K. I., Feb. 18. 

Wentworth, the lady of W. C. W—, Esq., of a daughter, 
at Vauclusc, N. 8 . W., Oct. 24. 

Wigram, the lady of Edward W—, Esq., of a son, at 
Waltfa^atow, July 29. 

Watheii. the lady of Huibcrt W—, Esq., of a son, at 
Strealham-common, Jidy 27 . 

Williams, the lady of Mqjor S. E. W—, 1 st N. I., of a 
daughter, at Ferhamboor, E. I. Feb. 17. 

Wimberlcy, the ladv of the Bcr. C. W—, of a daughter, 
at Simla, E. 1., /an. 21 . 

Znluta, the lady of Pedro de Z—, Esq., P. M., of a 
daughter, at 29 , Cumberland-terraee, Kegent’s-parh, 
August 

MARRIED. 

Arrow, Elisa Caroline, youngest daughter of the late 
Captain A—, Bengal Army, to Captain Payr, U. H., 
the Nizam’s army, at Secunderabad, E. I., April 12. 

Balls, Anne, eldest daughter of Henry B—, Esq., Pan- 
ton-house, Cambridge, to Augustus, son of the late 
John Tilden, Esq., of Ilfield.court, Kent, at St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Cambridge. 

Barrett, Rebecca, eldest daughter of William E. B—, 
Esq., to Nicholas Palmer, Esq., Bengal Army, at Bal- 
linasloe, July 4. 

Beckett, Marianne, only daughter of Henry B—, Esq., 
and niece of Sir John and Lady Anne B—, to Sir 
Thomas Wbichcote, Baronet, of Aswarby-park, Lin¬ 
colnshire, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, July 10. 

Blackwood, the Honourable Elizabeth Dorcas, daughter 
of Lord Dufferin and Claneboyc, to Jaines Hamilton 
Ward, Esq., Commander B. N., son of the late Right 
Honourable Robert W—, of Bangor Castle, at Bangor, 
Ireland, July 26 . 

Brodie, Maria Eliza, only daughter of Sir Benjamin C. 
B—, Baronet, to thu Reverend Edward floare, third 
son of Samuel M—, Esq., of Humpstcad-beatfa, at 
Betchworth, Surrey, July 10 . 

Bruce, Hose Margaret, daughter of J. L. Knight B—, 
Eeq., one of her M^csty’s Counsel, to John George, 
eldest son of Joseph Phillimore, I 1 L.I),, at St. George’s, 
Uanorer-squore, August 1. 

Burnett, Helen Christian, daughter of Thomas B—, 
Esq., Advocate, Aberdeen, to Thomas Innes, Esq., 
Advocate, second son of William Innes, Esq., of Bae- 
moir, at Kcppleston, near Aberdeen, Julv 29- 

Burton, Catherine, eldest daughter of William B. 3—, 
Esq., of Holton Hall, Lincolnshire, to Captain J. H. 
Hale, 22d Regiment Bombay N.I., at Malton, July 16 . 

C.Srbichacl, Alison Johanna, youngest daughter of John 
Wilson C—, Esq., late Captain 83d Regiment to 
Alexander Sutherland, M.D., eldest son of Alexander 
Robert S—, M.p., Pwrliament-slrcct, Westminster, 
at the Old Church, St. Heliers, .Tersey, July 27. 

Chambers, Eleanor, daughter of David C—, Esq., of 
Gloccster-terrace, Begent’s-park, Commander in the 
Royal Navy, to Harry Buckland Lott, Esq., of Tracey 
House, Devonsliire, at St. Pancros Church, Aug. l.'i. 

Chester, ISlizabeth Ann, only daughter of the late Fran¬ 
cis, B. C—, Esq., of CJiute HaU, County Kerry, to 
Thomas Sanders, Ksq., Solicitor, at Calcutta, April 39 . 

Clarke, Margaret, only daughter of the late Sir William 
C—, Bart., to William S. Greene, Esq., only son of the 
late Colons Greene, Military Auditor-General, Bengal, 
at Broadwater Church, Worthing, Sussex, June 26 . 

Conn^ Elizabeth Camilla, daughter of the late James 
C—, Esq., of Glasgow, to Arthur Connell, Esq., 
Advocate, Edinburgh, at St. James’s Church, West¬ 
minster, August 15, 

Courtney, Amelia Prudentia, youngest daughter of 
WilU^ C—, Esq., of Wobum-place, to Thomas 
Arbttthnot Whitter, Esq., of Ulster-terrace, Regent’a- 
park, at Bt. Geotm’s, Bloomsbury, July 0. 

Crawford, Ellen, third doughtn of James Henry O—, 


Esq., Civil Service to Ideut, J. /. F, Cmickshank, bf 
the Engineers, at Bombay, April 23. 

Crawley, Theodosia, daughter of Samuel C—, Esq., 

M. P., to Count (Ic Mount Real, at All Souls, Maryle- 
bone, and at the French Cbaml, July 28. 

Cn'sweil, Eleanor Frances, daughter of E. G. C—, 
Esq., of Piiikney-park, Wilts., to G. L. Cooper, Ksq. 
of Tonrington-square, Surgeon, son of the late Hon. 
Sir George Cooper, Knt., one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Madras, at St. John’s, Paddington, 
July 28. 

Dalton, Jane, second daughter of the Reverend Charles 
I)—, Viear of Kclvedoti, Essex, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London, to the Rev. John Frere, Rec¬ 
tor of Cottenham, and one of his lairdship's domestic 
('liitplains, at Kelvednn, August I. 

D’Amboisr, Mary IIarrir,tt. eldest daughter of George 
Henri Viscount D’A—, to William Fulcher, Com¬ 
mander in the E I.S., at St. Mary’s, Brynuston-square, 
July so. 

Dawson, lAiuise Massey, Sfth daughter of the late Jomes 
Hewitt Massey D—, Esq., of Bullinaeourtc, in the 
t'ounfy of Tipperary, to Edward O’Bnen, third son 
of the late Sir Edward U’Bncn, Bart., of Dramaland, 
in the County ot Clare, at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, 
Avgust 18. 

Daubency, Mary Sparke, second daughter of the late 
Reverend Francis Hungerford D—. Hector of Baxwell, 
Nortoik, and of Tydd, St. Giles’, Cambridgeshire, to 
Gciirgc Braniwcll, Esq., of Paper-buildings, Temple, 
at Fidham Chureh, August 13. 

De Moinet, AiKvlc, eldest daughter of J. De M—, Esq., 
to Captain A, J. Fraser, at Bulwah, near Benares, E.l., 
April 17 . 

Eddie, Jane Oswald Sinclair, eldest danghtcr of the lata 
1'homas E—, Esr)., oi Forres, V.I> L., to John Clarke, 
Esq., at Launceston, V.D.L., February 7 . 

Flint, Susannah Maria, second daughter of J. F. FL F—, 
Esq., of Dawlish, Devon, to Captain!'. B. Chalon, .3.3ii 

N. I., Dr|mty Judge Advocate-General, Mysore Divi¬ 
sion, at Bangalore, £.1,, April 30. 

Gilstop, Mary, second ilanghter of Joseph O—, Ksq., 
Mayor, of Newark, to William Cosier Fletcher, Ksq., 
of tile Woodlands, Manchester, at Newark, July 25, 

fioudge, Charlotte, eldest daughter of Alexander G—, 
Esii., of Clapton, to the Reverend James Stevens, 
M.A., Rector of Chesham Buis, Backinghamsbire, at 
St. Jolin’s, Hackney, August 14. 

Grace, Anne Catherine, daughter of John G—, Esq., of 
I’oiiit-ploasant, Northumlierland, to John, son of the 
late Alcxandi-rMncdougall, Esq,, of Parliament-street 
at Wallseud Church, August 7- 

Grut, Mariaune, second daughter of Nicholas G—, Esii., 
to Robert Spittal, M.l)., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Pliysicians, Edinburgh, and second son of Sir James 
S—, of that city, at St. James’s Chureh, Piccadilly, 
July 9 . 

Grut, Eliza Campion, eldest daughter of Nicholas G—, 
Ksq,, ot Waterloo-place, to John, only son of John 
Weston, Fl.sq., of Wnolton, near Liverpool, at St. 
James’ Chureh, I’iccadilly, July 9 . 

Ilankey, Thomusinc Julia, tliiru daughter of Colonel 
Sir Frederick 11—, G. C. M. G., to Captain Charles 
F. Maxwell, S2d Regiment, nephew and Military 
Secretary of his Execllency Sir Henry Bouveric, Go¬ 
vernor of Malta, at Marylenonc Clmrcli, July 27 . 

Ilardingo, Caniline Bradford, eldest daughter of the 
Reverend Sir Charles H—, Bart., of Boundes-park, 
Kent, to the Reverend B. W. Browne, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, at IHinliridge, July 31, 

Hiislopc, Caroline, sixth (laughter of the late Launcelot 
H—, Esq,, of Selby-holl, Worcestershire, to Thomas 
Bagnall, Esq., of West Bromwich, Staffordshire, at 
Northficld, July 31. 

Hill, Emily, second daughter of Henry H—, Esq., of 
Abcrcromby-square, Liverpool, to the Reverend Charlea 
Brereton, S. 0. L., Fellow of New CollcM, Oxford, 
second son of the Reverend Dr, B—, of Bdfast, at St. 
Catherine’s Church, July 22. 

Knox, the Honourable Louisa Juliana, daughter of Vis¬ 
count Northland, to Henry Alexander, Esq,, son of 
the Lord Bisho|i of Meath, at Elstree, Aug. 14. 

Langdale, Catherine, second daughter of the late James 
L—, Esq., of Lavender-hill, Surrey, to John Colts- 
mann, Esq., of Flesk CasUe, coun^ of Kerry, at 
Southampton, July 31. 

Liederskrou, Caroline Rosalie Liederer Vou, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Von L —, of Erlangen, to George 
Horne, Esq., of London, atFlrlangcn, August 12. 

laicas, Mary, only daughter of Francis L—, Esq., of 
Dromnargle-honse, Armagh, to John, teoond son of 
Henry Beynell, Esq., of Newton Abbott, Devon, at 
Adelaide, S. A,, JulySL 
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Ifftxwcn, Cftioline Rose, youngest daughter of the late 
J. P. M—, of Harlcy-strcct, to the Bight Honourable 
The Earl of Buchan, at BDumington, June 26. 

Munson, Henrietta Swift, eldest daughter of Major M—, 
Commissioner at Bitbor, E.I., to Lieutenant 8 . C. 
Starkey, 7 th N. I., at Cawuporo, April 2. 

Newrnham, Mury Ijouub, second daughter of C. P. N—, 
Esq., of Adelaide, 8 . A., to Alfred Hardy, Esq., Jan> 
uary 26 . 

Nott, Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the Reverend E. 
N—, Hector of Wick, to Captain E. H. Atkin¬ 
son, igth Regiment, Madras Army, at Winchester, 
July 11 . 

Ogle, Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the late James 
O—, Esq., of Worthing, to I'homas William Young- 
husharil, Esq,, at Broadwater, Aurast 13. 

Orton, Emma, second daughter of James O—, Esq., 
I'resident of the Medical Board ut Byrolla, E, I., to 
Major Bruce Seton.Town Major, April 11. 

Ordc, Kusamnnd, second daughter ot the late Lienten- 
ant-Gcneral O—, of Westwood-ball, Northumberland, 
to James Hastings, Esq., only son of Edward H—, 
Esq., of tipper Nortou-strect, at St, George’s Hano- 
ver-squnre, July 29 . 

Partridge, Mary Campbell, fourth daughter of the late 
Samuel P—, Esq., to John Crook Ramsay, Esq., at 
lieoconsfield, July 30. 

Philips, Elizabeth Sarah, only child of the late .Tohn P—, 
P-sq., of Lampeter, Pembrokeshire, to James John 
Ormsby, Esq,, of Lineoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, at 
Kensington, August 17 . 

Plymnutir, Mary, Countess Dowager of P—, to the Earl 
Aiuherat. at Knole, Kent, June 2.1. 

Podmore, P ranees Matilda, eldest daughter of Major- 
General P—, Madras Army, to Hen. S. Grimes, Esq., 
of the Bengal Army, at Chcltenliam, July 17 . 

Powj's, the Honourable Pllcanor, second daughter of the 
late, and sister to the present. Lord Lilford, to Sir 
John Murray Nasmyth, Bart., Pccblesbire, N. B., at 
Putney Church, July 8 . 

Robarts, Oarulinc Maria, eldest daughter of Abraham 
W. R—, Esq., of Hill-street, Berkley-square, to Lieu- 
tcnuit-Coloncl Henry A. Hankey, late of the 8 th 
Hussars, at .St. George’s, Hanover-squarc, London, 
June 29 . 

Russell, Sophia, fourth daughter of Sir William B—, 
Bart., of Charlton Park, Oloueestershire, to the Reve¬ 
rend George Hoyds Birch, of Paris, at Charlton Kings, 
August 11 . 

Sband. Jane, daughter of William S —, Esq., of Cra- 
gcllie, to John Maclean Lee, Esq., of Caveudisli-street, 
atBonvilIc, near Glasgow, August 12, 

Singleton, Patience, eldest daughter of John S—, Esq., 
to the llcvereiid Lord Arthur Hervey, at St. Mary’s, 
Bryanslon-square, by Bic Reverend Lord Charles 
Hervey, July 30. 

Stevenson, Julia Maria, only daughter of Richards—, 
Esq., of Barton, Nottinghamshire, to the Reverend 
James Craigie Robertsou, M.A., of 'frinity College, 
Cambridge, July 33. 

Stutcly, Caroline Eliza, daughter of Martin 8 —, Esq., 
of Cainbridgc-terrnce, Regent’s-park, to Henry ^ower. 
Esq., of Upper Bedfurd-placc, at St. Fancias New 
Church, August 2 . 

Turton, Elizabeth, daughter of William T—, Esq., of 
blast .Sheen, Surrey, to Captain Latour, Greuadiec 
(ruards, August 20 . 

Webb, Frances Blurton, eldest daughter of the. late John 
W—. Esi|.,ofNutalI-house, Barton-undcr-Needwood, 
to Wiiioldun Badflclcy, Esq., of Rochester, at Bartoii- 
under-Needwood, August 17 . 

Wilson, Catherine, eldest daughter of Thomas W—, 
Esq., of Burton-street, Biirioii-crescent, to Bepjamiu 
West, jun., of Moriiington-cresceut, at St. Poncras 
New Church, June 29. 

Wright, Mary Anna Paula Giusmpa, only daughter of 
the late Walter Kudwell W—, Esq., of Malta, to Mr. 
Marchaut, of Oerrard-street, at St. Ann’s Church, 
Soho; tlie Catholic ceremony was afterwards performed 
by the Reverend William Wilds, of the Bavarian 
Chapel, Warwick-street, July 31. 

Yates, Caroline, fourth daughter of Major-Genwal Y—, 
of the Madras EatiibUshmcnt, to Major M. Nicholson, 
30th N.I., at Jubhulpoie, E.I., Maicb 11 . 

DEATHS. 

Airy, George, eldest son of G. B. A—, Esq., Astro¬ 
nomer Royal, June 21, and Arthur, bu second son, 
July 1 . 

Aveliiie, .1. H. Esq., aged 62 , at Oatlands, Wrington, 
Somersetshire, June 20 . 

Alien, Mary, aged 07i tho widow of Samuel A--, late 


of Chim», in the county of Oxford, at Bninley. MicU 
dlesex. 

Aspinwall, Richard Sykes, aged 12, second son of James 
A—, Esq., in Hanover-street, Hanover-square, Au¬ 
gust 13, 

D^er, Charles, Esq., aged 79, at Siniucots, near (%i. 
Chester, July 26. 

Barker, Robert Shipley, Esq., in 'Manor-street, Chelsea, 
July 31. 

Barron, .Sydney, infant, son of Fredericfc B—, Esq., 
of OiltspuT-street, August Ip. 

Bate, John Brabant, Esq., at Bodmin, July 1. 

Bellamy, Ann, aged 8 S, widow of John B—, Esq., at 
Chatham-placc, July 22 . 

Bellamy, Mary, aged 26 , the beloved wife of the Reve¬ 
rend Richard B—, and daughter of Edward Vauz, 
Plsq., of Upper Montague-strcct, RusscU-squarc, at 
the Rectory, St. Mary’s, Blanford, August 16. 

Bentincfc, the Right Honourable T^rd William Caven¬ 
dish, aged 68 , Privy Councillor, General in the Army, 
Colonel of the Dtn Light Dragoons, G. C. B. and 
G. C. H. and M.P, for the city of Glasgow: next bro¬ 
ther to the Duke of Portland, at Paris, June 17* 

Blood, Lieutenant C., aged 54, of the Chelsea Sema¬ 
phore, June 10 . 

Bond, Dorothea, aged 71 , relict of W. B—, Esq., at 
Chud'eigb, Devon, June 23. 

Bold, Hugh, Esq., aged 69, at Brecon, July 8. 

Bradley, Mary, aged 30, wife of the Reverend R, B. B—, 
at Asii Priors, Somersetshire, June 23. 

Brooke, Susannah, aged 71 , only daughter of the late 
Reverend Zachary B—, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity, Cambndge, Wendover, Bucks, 
June 17- 

Burge, Helen Grace Murray, aged 47, the wife ofWU- 
ItamB—, Esq., Queen’s Counsel, in Upper Harley- 
street, August 19 . 

Christian, Lieutenant J. S., second son of the late Cap¬ 
tain C—K.N. on lioard her Mgiesty’a ship Hyaeinlh, 
in the Straits of Malacca, lately. 

Clare, the Reverend John, Vicar of Boshhury, and Per¬ 
petual Curate of Wedncsheld, and a Magistrate 
for Staffordshire, at the Deanery, Wolverhampton, 
July II. 

Cobh, Timothy, aged 84, at Bambury, Oxfordshire, 
July 13. 

Colvin, David, aged 79, at his house, 64, Gloucester- 
place, .Inly 21 . 

Collins, 1). M., Esq., aged 79, of lEingsbnTy-gteen, 
July 29 . 

Courtney, Eliza Fitzroy, eldest daughter of the late Ma¬ 
jor C—, at Chelsea, June 2?. 

Crauford, Sir James Gregaii, Baronet, aged ? 8 , July 9. 

Cumming, Fanny, aged 2 yean and 2 months, third child 
oi the itev. J, C—, Hunter-street, Brunswiek-square, 
August 14. 

Daintry. George, Esq., at t’etworth, July 16 . 

Davidson, the Honourable Elizabeth Diana, aged 35, 
wife of Duncan D—, Esq., at Edinburgh, June 0. 

Daris, Catherine, aged 1 U 2 , of Naut lUicol Mostyn, 
Flintshire, lately. 

Denison, Sarah, wife of Joseph D—, Esq., at Stockgrove, 
Buckinghamshire, August 13. 

Dickson, Charles, youngest son of the late Archibald JO-—, 
Esq,, of Ilawimt, Itozburghsliire, at Brighton, An- 
gust 11 . 

Dillon, Colonel Charles Henry, aged 65, Othis house in 
Grafton-atrcct, Bund-street, ,luly 6 , 

Dowdcswell, the Reverend Charles, aged 68 , Vjej^of 
Beoley, Worcestershire, June 27. 

Drake, ' 8 ir Francis, But., aged 38, at bis residence, 
Bay’s-hill Villa, Cheltenham, July 4. 

Drury, William George, aged 21, oiaest son of tike Reve¬ 
rend AVilliamD—, at Brussels, .Tune 9. 

Dunn, Cutbbert, Esq., aged 11, at Newcastle, lately. 

Edwards, Hugh, Esq., aged 80, of Brotbwnog, Merio¬ 
nethshire, and formerly of Guildford-street, London, 
in Coram-strect, August 3. 

Ellison, the Beveremf Robert, aged 70, at Slangham 
Rectory, Sussex, July 26 . He was 39 years Rector of 
that parish. 

Elliott, Mr. Richard, aged 86 , at the residence of hii 
daughter, in M'llton-place. Mr. Elliott was the last 
aumvlr.g member ot those who instituted the Dnuds’ 
Society, 60 years sinee, which ndw extends to all parts 
of the world, and numbers more than 1 , 000,000 mem- 
hers. 

Evans, Lieutenant-Colonel Viney, of the 2gth Regiment 
of Foot, after a few days’ illness, at the house of Ida 
sister, Mrs. Wyndbam Lewis, GrosvenorGate, July 2. 

Foster, Cornelia, aged 6 l, third daughter of the lata 
Jcphtlia F—,£sq., of Isncoln, atthatplace, July 19. 



Register of MarriageSj Births, and Deaths, 


Faulkner, the Beveresd William, B.A.. aired 49, of 
Queen’a College,' Cambridge; Perpetual Curate of 
Hanging Heaton, near Dewsbury, at jBrigbouse, 'Vork- 
Bbi», June SB. 

Penning, Caroline, the wife of Charles W. P—, Esg., of 
Connanght-aquare, Hyde Park, at Hanwell, alter a 
long and painful illness, July 31. 

Frith, Sarah, relict of the late Idcutenant-Colonel James 
Henry F—, C. B. of the Madras ArtiUe^ and Commis¬ 
sary-General of Ordiuince, at the residence of F. B. 
Simmonds, Esq., Gloucrster-plaee, Brighton, July Sd. 

Gambler, Mrs., relirt of Vice-Admiral James 0—, at 
Wells, Somersetshire, Julyl. 

Garland, Deborah, wife of J. B. 6—, Esck, late of Stone 
House, near Wimborne, at Yeres, near Paris, July 3. 

Gilbert, Mrs., aged 0B, widow of the late Philip (i—, 
Esq., of Earl’a-eourt, Middlesex, at 36, Eing’s-road, 
Brighton, August S. 

Gilbertson, George, Esq., aged 80, at Beading, Berks, 
June 15. 

Glover, Edward, aged 33, youngest son of the venerable 
Archdeacon G—, and Member of Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, at Southstrepps, Norfolk, July 6. 

Gomperts, Elizabeth, aged 81, widow of the late Solo¬ 
mon G—, of the island of Jamaica, July 39. 

Goodman, Nevill, Esq., aged 65, at March, Cambridge, 
June 34. 

Grant, Louisa Charlotte Tea, aged 17, second and youngest 
daughter of Robert G—, Esq., of Monymusk, Afaer- 
deensbire, at Paris, Augusts. 

Grenfdl, Herbert Pascoe, youngest son of Biversdale 
William G^-, F.sq., atCarshalton, July 30. 

Hall, Francis, aged 38, fourth son of the late Richard 
H—, Esq., of Portland-place, and Copped Hall, Yot- 
tcridge, Herts, July 25. 

Huinam, H. P., Esq., aged 66, of Northbourne-court, 
near Deal, Kent, deservedly beloved and respected, 
August 3. 

Hanson, Isabella, the beloved wife of Newton H—, Esq., 
M.D., M. C. C., formerly Physician to the English 
residents at St. Omcr, France, July 27. 

Haslain, Elizabeth, aged SO, wife of the Rev. J. F. H—, 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and eldest daughter 
of the late Fvm Denton, Eoq., of Whittington, Derby¬ 
shire, of pulmonary consumption, at Cotta, Ceylon, 
March 34. 

Henderson, Ann, the wife of David H—, Esq., R.N. of 
consumption, deeply remtted, at 23, 8t. John’s, 
Wood-road, Regent’s I'a&, July 26 . 

Hill, Mrs., aged go, at BlUnt-hoiisc, Croydon, July II. 

Hughes, tbe Reverend David, aged 35, Perpetual Cunite 
of Pennyuydd, and Curate of lAandanicl Fab, Anglesea, 
June 13. 

Hudson, William, Esq., aged 84, at Park-shott, Rich¬ 
mond, Surrey, August 1. 

Humfrays, Madcbne, wife of I.ieutenant Alexajider, of 
tbe Bengal Artillery, on her passage from India, on 
board the ship William Money, April 13; and on the 
25th of the same month, Emily, their only child. 

XemhaB, Mrs. L. P., aged 86, relict of the late V. K—, 
Esq., of Witham, in Essex, at Witham, July 23. 

Knott, Thomas, Ksq., aged 49, at Camps-hiU, near 
Birmingham, July 9. 

Kerr, Herbert J., aged IB, third son of Herbert J. N. 
K—, Esq., of St. Ann’s, Foriarshirc, at Daca, in 
Bengal, in May last. 

lane, Mrs., eldest daughter of the late Archdeacon 
(Ansten) of Cork, July 2. 

lambert, Mrs. Dorothy, aged 76, widow of the late 
•Shmrend Josias L—, M.A. Camp-hill, Yorkshire, at 
St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, July 39. 

Law, HenmEsq., aged 84, at Kenningion, July 22. 

Ledlie, Isabella, wife of Major W. L—, July 3. 

Leeds, Stephen, Esq., aged 63, of Wbitwell, Norfolk, 
Junes. 

Levi, the Reverend Isaac, a^d 82, Hebraist to H. R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex, at hia residence, 19, Bury-street, 
St. Mary-axe, July 26 . 

Liilistone, the Reverend John, aged 41, Rector of Bor- 
sham, Suffolk, at Gravesend, June33. 

JJoyd, Thomas Morton, Esq., aged 24, only son of the 
late Plimstead Ir—, Esq., at Lewisham, August 16 . 


Luraa, James, Esq., of Loampit-hill, Deptfcrd, at 
Clifton, August 17- 

Mori, Mr., aged 50, the ffrstof our violin players, after a 
short illness, m lloiid-street, .Tunc 18. 

Murphy, Charlotte Dolore, aged 15, only daughter of tbe 
late Colonel John 81—, of Blalaga, at Calais, July 20 . 

Newton, Susanna, aged 64, wife o4 Beqjamitt N—, Esq., 
at Lee-terrace, lllackheath, August 18. 

Newton, Christopher, aged 6l, at Oundle, Northampton¬ 
shire, July l6. 

Nirolss, Davidson, the infant son of Sir Harris N—, 
K, C. 8f. G., in 'Tomngton-squarc, July II. 

Owen, Maria Bailey, aged, 15, eldest daughter of Henry 
Travers O—, Esq., Hon. E. 1. C. Civil Service, Bengal, 
at Connaught-house, Brighton, July l 6 . 

Parry, James, Ksq., aged 74, at Albrighton-hall, in the 
county of Salop, August 16. 

Pease, Anna, the wife of Hen^ P—, Esq., of Darlington, 
at St. Leonards, near Hastings, July 26 . 

Player, T. H., Esq., of Ijelcbmorc-lodgc, Aldcnham, 
Hens, after a very short illness, deeply regretted, Au¬ 
gust g. 

Powell, Lady Kynaston, aged 85, relict of Sir John Ky- 
naaton P—, Baronet, of Hardwick, at Shrewsbury. 
June, 35. 

Powis, Mary, relict of the late lUehatd P—, Esq., at Bal- 
lards, near Groyden, August 19. 

Powles, Mary Locke, aged 15, daughter of J. D. P—, 
Esq., at Upper Clapton, July 30. 

Praea, Winthrop Maekworth, Esq., aged 37, M.P . 
for the Borough of Aylesbury, in Chestcr-squarc, 
July 15. 

Price, Samuel Grove, Esq., aged 45, Barrister-at-law, 
formerly M.P., for Sandwich and Deal, at Sunning- 
hill, Berkshire. June 17. 

Prideaux, John, Esq., aged 87, at Shirehampton, Glou¬ 
cestershire, July 11. 

Rickards, Blury, aged 15, the youngest daughter of the 
Reverend Sainucl B—, at Stowlautoft Bectory, Suffolk, 
August 5. 

Bogers, Harriett PriscUla, aged 18 months, youngest 
daughter of John H—, Esq. jun., at Scvciioaks, Au¬ 
gust 16 , 

Kosier, Daniel, Esq., aged 81, at New Blariowcs, Ilemel 
Hempstead, August 2 , 

Rowe, jfCliza Clarke, only remmning child of the late Re¬ 
verend John It—, of Bristol, at Spa, August 7 . 

Rowley, the Right Honourable Hercules Langford, aged 
43, second Banui Langford, of Summcthill-housc, 
county Bleath, June 3. 

Ryder, the Reverend T. B—. Vicar of Kcclesficld, York- 
,shirr, after a short illness, at Ecclesdeld, July 21. 

Russell, John, Esrp, aged 44, late of Calcutta, ut Blaek- 
hcath. 

Salter, Elizabeth King, aged 68 , wife of James S—, 
Esq,, at Ueavitree, Devon, June 25. 

Saunders, George, Ksq., aged 77, F.R.S., F.A.S., and 
many years an active Magistrate of the county of 
Middlesex, at his house, 252, Oxford-strcct, July 36 . 

Simpson, Sarah, the beloved wife of Thomas S —1 Esq., 
at Kensington-gore, July 31.'» 

Shackel, George, Esq., aged 56, after a lingering illness, 
at his residence, Itcdlands, Heading, Berks, July 25. 

Short, Henry Trevors, aged 44, at Mortlake, July 18 . 

Sfautt, William, Esq., of Connaught-square, Bamster- 
at-law, and Police Magistrate, at Highgate, July 28. 

Slad , Major Charles, of the. 3rd Light Dragoons, second 
son of General Sir John Slade, Baronet, at sea, on 
board the Xorthmnbertanil, on his passage home from 
India, lately. 

Smith, William, Ksq., at Winchester, August 13, 

Sroythe, Wilbam Wyatt, son of the Reverend John 8 —, 
Rci:tor of Dromiskin, county l.outh, Ireland, at 
Plymnton. July 16 . 

Snow, the Reverend Thomas Lambert, aged 67 , Rector 
of Barcheston, Warwickshire, at Tidmington-house, 
Woreestershire, June 22 . 

Sowerby, John, Esq., aged 66, at his residence, Kent- 
terraee, Regent’s-park, August 13. 

Tavel, Lady Augusta, aged 60 , relict of the Reverend 
G. F. T—, of Campsry Ash, Suffolk, and sister to the 
Duke of Grafton, at Lcaimiigton, June 2 g. 


[Notices of Marriages. &c., are received by Mr. W. F. Watson, 52, Princes-street, Edinburgh; Bfr. Duncan Camp¬ 
bell, 6, Buebsnon-street, Glasgow; Mrs. Meyler, Abbey Churchyard, Bath; No. 61 , Boidevart St.hlartin, Paris; 
Adam Smith, Esq., Calcutta; and could be forwarded by Booksellers from every part of the Kingdom.] 


^ohs Cunningham, Printer, Ciowit*court, 7St Flest-street. 



Tke Cmfl JUapMine AdveUisetf (2fo. 11, Carey^ret), for September, 1830. 

Tkia Muffaxine Jor August 1, wm puMished at 8 A,M. Wednesday, July 3l. 

The present Nnn^er for September, is published at 8 jt.Sf. Augua ai»t. 


raHTBOTs OF THE Pkeseht NirMBHR.—Emt)eIlishiiacntf).-«An ancient Portrait. 

Two Plates of the very latest Fashions, executed in Paris. 

LmaATnnB.—Tales, Poetry, Musieol Critique, Hie Fine Arts, Paris Correspondent’s, 
Monthly Fashion Lclier, The Queen's Gazette, Miscellany, Ac. Ac. 

Monthly Camo—llcvlows of Presentation Copies of New Publications, Works of Art, Ac. 


The only Publications received and unreviewed arc the following:— 

1. The Mahinogiou, Part 2, Rees.—2. Two ways of Dying for a Husband, by N. P. Willis, 
Cunningham,—3. tlaridgc's Guide Book to the Danube, Madden.—4. Lyrics flfom 
Gootlie, by .f. P. Johnston, Esq., Senior.—5. The Ballot, by the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, Longman and Co.—6. Arithmetical Perspective, Williamson.—7. Reynold’s 
on French J.itcrature since 1830, 2 vols. Henderson.—8, Miss E, Robert’s East In¬ 
dia Voyager, Madden.—The Little Old Mon of the Wood, Cunningham.* 

* In addition to the above we have received Mr. Snowe’s jiicturesquc Volumes on the 
Rhine, but too late to ilo justice to a work comprising such a vast mass of information re- 
hilirc to the Historical Antiquities, Traditions, and Customs of Germany. We shall give 
the result of a closer examination of its contents in our next number. 

tit Several Contributions intended for Insertion are unavoidably postponed from pres¬ 
sure of matter. 


Answicrs and Communuatlons teill await Corrcsjmdtuts on and q/ler Monday, September 9th 
instant. 


The Child's library. A Now Volume 

“ The best Edition of these Works ever 
juililisUed.—Court Oaeetie. 

P hilip QUAni-L; willinmniTous JUiift- 
lu'itrations ; 1 vol. 2s. 01 clotli. 

I AIRY Tales in Verse j with 70 Illubtrn- 
tiuus ; 1 Vol. 2s. Cd. 

RouiNsoN Cni'sor,; will) numerous Illus¬ 
trations by George Cruiksliiuiks; 2voU. &>. 

Tun Child's Fairt^ibrary with GOO II- 
lustrtiHoUb, G vols. 1!^or 2s. Od. eacli. 

Loudon: Published by Joseph Thomas, 
T. TEno, and SImfson and Co. 

HARDS’d FABINACEOI'S FOOD. 

TN recommending Mr. 11 ARDS’S Food t o 
JL Mothers, Nurses, and luvalids; the late 

eelebmlcsl immortal physiologist, 

iiethy, when writing his work on the On«m 

of Lucid Diseases,’’ was of opinion, that nil 

dlrmigemwts of tlie Stomacli mid Alimentary 

Caiiaf nrost. from morbid 

hence follows imiierfect and weakened heolt h, 

os a Food, none appears to be so serviceable 

as Mr. Hards’, it A 

delicate stomacli. Sold by J. t HAPPELl., 
84 Iaiubard Street, luid all respectable 

at 1* and 2s. each.— As a caution agmst 
spurious imitations of this valuable article, 
it is necessary to observe each geuuinePaLket 
is signed “ J<w. llaids. 



.r. (?5<isffiairiSK3 & i30s?. 

By Special Appointmesd 
FLORISTS TO HER MAJESTY, 
Ami the Royal Family, 

Cultivators of Hyacinths. Tolipa.&o. 

5, James Street, Covent Garden, 

ANU AT 

HAARLEM IN HOLLAND. 

B eg most respectfully to return thanks (o 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public for the 
very liberal patronage bestowed upon their 
exhibition of Ilyacintlis at Shepiierd's Bush 
in April last, and to inform them thatthej^ 
liave just arrived from Holland witli a splen¬ 
did eolleetion of Roots, also of Tulips, Nnr- 
ciss, Crocus, &e. &c.; their prices are fixed 
as low as jiossiliU*, and they recommend 
early orders, many of the Roots being of the 
most valuable kinds and scarce. 

They beg to state that they will undertake 
to plant Beds of any size and warrant them 
to bloom in the eamo style as tlicir own much 
admired collection at Hyacinth Villa. No 
expense will he spared to render the enstiing 
Exhibition os worthy of the high character it 
Bttolnpc! Inst season. The collection will be 
improved by the addition of many rare sorts, 
viz. SUakspeares, Ln Madalaia, Virgiius, ite. 

Tlie admission will be 2».Gd. each, and 
all Purcliosers above tlie amount of One 
Guinea, liefore tlie 1st of January 1840, will 
receive a free admission. 


CiiiiiiiiiBliaiii, I’riuter, ciowoCsmi. He«t Miecu 


Thetmrl Magazine Adeei tiser, {No, U ,C,trey^tt'ec(), for September, 183a 


Notice the senl 
«r,lbi- inventor on 
the biiUle. 



iTOllNSiOil’S 

FATENT SYBUP 

OP 


Tliis Bynip la c*- 
miine only when aC- 
ruiiipanied with tin* 
eiiliiature. 



No. 369, STRAND, LONDON, AND No. RUB CAUMARTIN, PARIS. 


Tlii« Prcpitnifion of Wilil A»]«TapM8, is fountl to be a potrerful Sedative, causing neither 
Naiisen nor t'oiistijiation, therefore peculiarly beneftcinl in Catarrhs and inflammatory 
atfectioiis of the (’host, and Lungs. Its extrjMirdinapy etBcacity in the Hooping-Cough i» 
inconte.'itable. It nifords considerablo relief in Palpitations of the lleurt. lieing in its na¬ 
ture a powerful diarrhctic, it is found to iiroduce the most bcnefleiul clTccts iu all dit^ical 
ilibuascs 

PlBECTIOXfl FOR USE. 

(Warranted to keep in all Climates.) 

Bi'giu l>.y taking one or two tabl(*sx>ouiifHl8 night and morning, in four time that quantity 
of hot wafer. 'I'lie dose may be increased gradually according to the disease and age of thp 
patient. It should be taken as warm as ]ui.ssible. 

This valuable.prtipanition is sold at Dr. Scott’s cstablishinent, S69, Strand, Luwlon. 

PIllCH FOUR SIHLUNGS THE BOTTLE. 


Madame Clement, Freneli 
Cort»et 'Maker, 

/■Vow Park. 

egs to relurn her sincere thanks for the 
valuable patronage by which she has been 
distinguished since her style of business has 
become genrally known. 

The l’.\ni8iAN CoasKT which she has 
brouglit to tlie utmost degree of pciTeetioii 
hitherto attained, possesses all tlic advan¬ 
tages of which this iiniiurtant article of cos¬ 
tume is snseeptiblc. 

Its niee and accurate adaptation to the most 
JieautifiU l’'igure, as well as its capability when 
formed under Madame i'laarnt’s siiperiu- 
fendeneo, of Correcting .any Personal Oefl- 
cieiicy, has conflrnied its celebrity among the 
Fashionable World. 

The perfect Eane and Contort to the wearer, 
are also among its ]>ceu1iar recommendations, 

the great importance of obtaiidng perfect 
Freedom ef Action with Elegance of Ajypearanee 
in the Ball Room, Equestrian or other exercise 
is justly appreciated. 

For Gruwiug Children and young Indies 
whose figures are forndng it is iudispeiisuhle, 
by filing tliem flrom the dangerous conse¬ 
quences of tight and unequal pressure, so 
producive of ^ngerous relaxation and weak¬ 
ness. * 

The Cemei a Lacet mnit bout, and the Stay 
witliont shoulder strap, instantaneously or 
gradually unlacing at pleasure, together with 
all tUg modern iqiproved inventions are kept 
in every variety of pattern mid style; and 
being in weekly communication with Paris, 
Mailaiue C. is enabled to present every novelty 
worthy of attention on its first introduction. 

74, WELBECK STREET, 


P ERRINGTON’.S TONIC APERIENT 
LIQUEUR, from the dflicaey of its 
Flavor, and its highly invigorating qualifies 
is peculiarly adiqited to all delicate Constitu¬ 
tions, uiul especially to sufferers from Acidity, 
llisteiitioii or Pain aflevFood, .‘Sleeplessness, 
Flushing of the Ears or tbuiiitciianee. and 
other symploms of a weakened Stomach. For 
Young Ladies troubled with Iweatlilessuess, 
Fastidious Appetite, Pidpitations, Sallow 
Countenance, •''welled Aiiel(!s, and general 
languor, it is inestimable. Sold at the 
Cektbai. Depot, 44, Gerrard-street, Soho j 
at C, Brnfon-stroet, Boiul-.strcct; by G. It. 
("arfev, Deal, and all Chemists. 


G erman patterns for tapestry 

W'ORK.—A large collection of new and 
splendidly coloured BERLIN and VIENNA 
PAPER DESIGNS, patterns commenced 
on canvas, velvets . &c., in all varieties of 
stitch, zephyr wools, floss silks, canvasses, 
and all otlier materials have just been im¬ 
ported by GIRBINS, German and French 
Warehouse, No. 7, King street, St. James’- 
square —“ Gibbin’s selection of German De¬ 
signs are all entirely new and far surpassing 
any hitherto introtiuced in this country.” 
The drawing and -writing folios, and various 
beautifiil finished artieles, deserve especial 
notice.”—Court Joumii). 


T he large trigometrical mo¬ 
del VIEW of tlie Undercliff, Isle of 
Wight, is to be viewed at 107, (juadrant, 
Regent-street with the tuldition of iiTRIGO- 
NOMETHICAL MODEL VIEW of the Vil¬ 
lage, and source of the Berricrc Canton 
Ncuchatel, Switzerland. 




|77rc' Court Maffazine /idvertizer, {So. 


II, Carfy^treet), for September, 1839. 



I<A1>IES> niDlWe UA.1S1TSI. 

“'»•>*** "6 ™a‘le a vary superior mrmnerbv 
I'HJil'.MAPr, audC')., Ko. 1, Vere ttreet, ihe conieT of 
vliere they have the uyvmt,nge of selectiaii; Clethaofan extra qwUity, inanufuctmcd ex¬ 
pressly for Habits, and also every material for Hot Climates or the Uidiug Schoid. 

Orders from the Country executed promptly. 


P ALATINSHAWLS.—Messrs. HOLMES 
have received from their agent iu Paris 
a large supply of lliis uo\«l liiid besiutiful 
SJIAWL; many of the designs are of sur- 
piLssiiig elogiince, atirl well worthy the iii- 
-spection of their distinguished patrons.— 
l-'oreign arnl Briti.sh Shawl Ware House, 171 
173, and 175, Regent street. 


Fashions for April, in Purisiaa and Englihli 
Corsets. IJy Special A]ipointnieut Slay, 
wild t'orset Maker to her Majesty. 

US. lirNTLKV,lateofS9l, REOENT- 
STIlEliT, has tlic honour to announce 
to the Nobility and Ceutry, that she lias re- 
reived from her correspondents in Paris every 
new i»!itfc.rn of Pakisiak Coiiskts, which aie 
extremely elegant in shajie, for the pre.-ent 
style of J’arisian miJ EiiglisJi Costume, and 
arc unrivalled h»r ease and pliability. Mrs. 
Hiimly sub.idis to the notice of Ladies her 
much improved Jh i.i.-IJoxei> St.ws, so ex¬ 
ceedingly easy tliat. tiic most delicate cuiisti- 
tiiiioii may wear theui will* great ailvanlage, 
being u gcni'i-a] siiiijnnt wilhuiit jiaiticiilar 
ine-viire, in any pari. Mrs. II. esiiecialjy 
1 m‘.;s to eat! the utteutimi of Ladies to her 
newly inumied Jv,i.Avric isyAV, exjires-ly to 
preieiil pre.si. ire on the diesj, so destraetive 
to the health of growing children and young 
Lillies whose figures arc forming. The.se 
ytajs arc ]iarticulai'ly calculated to give ease 
in all jmlmoiimy coinplaims, are highly rc- 
oonimendcil hy tho luo.sl eminent of the 
FaeuUy, and jiuti'oni-cA hy tlie following 
ticiifleincn : — 

Sir Henry Halford, Burt. Surgeon Astou Key- 
Sir Astley Cooper, Burt. Sm-geoii Spry 
Sir Anthony Cfirlisle Dr. ITuwhis 
Dr. Biibington Dr.(:oii(|uest,F.L.S. 

Dr. G. 11. Babington Mr. Cartwright 
Dr. itarhlimore, Ac. 

Whose signatures may lie seen as above. 
Siiiiial siip])ortiug Stays, and Elastic Bands 
of every description. French and English 
Shiys u'lwle in French Ba'/.in and Conlie. 
Dress Stay tin silk and satin. Mrs. Iluutly 
is at home from twelve to five daily. 

N.IJ.—The Nobility tuui Gentry are most 
resiiectfally informed, that the business of 
the late Mrs. Ban-lay, 21, Smnerset-strect, 
Fortmuii-sipiurc, Stay and Corsel-niakcr to 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cnniber- 
tand, is ]tiirehascd hy Mrs. Huntly, by whom 
the workmen of the. late Mrs. fiorehiy are 
engaged. Mrs. II. also begs <o state, that 
she has received the pallenisof every 1 ary 
who has honoured the late Mrs. Barclay wilh 
their favom-s; a eontimiance of the same to 
Mrs. IJiuitly will be most gHitcfiilly uckuow- 
iedged and pmictaally attended to. 

51, High llolboru. 


S PLENDID Dbawing-Room CLOCKS. 

Mr. FKARN has just riKjeivcd a sjdendkl 
oonsigumeiit of 

NEW MOOEIdS FROM HXS FAC> 
TORY IN PARIS 

at vnusuiilly Low Price.<t. Library Clock, Five 
Guineas; Carriaafe Clock.s, Seven Guineas; 
and Splendid Drawing-room Clocks, from 
Eight Guineas upwarils. The performance 
warrsinteil. being all finished under Ids im- 
uiedinte iusiwclion. Tlie greatest variety in 
London. Music added in. a few hours. 

FLAT GOLD WATCHES 

H-itli double-bottomed Cases, warT.-mled, from 
A'6 Ifii. fid.; and fiae Gold Guai-d Chains, 
X3 l;5s. fid. 

CENEVA WMCIIES AND CLOCKS RE- 
IMIREO. No.ili, ItLttKVT .si'llEKT, 
CORNER OF JERM YN STRl.KT. 


1 'iHOMAS ANYON, hy 'special appoiid- 
- ment of Her Mo-t G^fieioiis Mgjesty 
QL'EEN VICTORI.A, Silk Dyer and Furui- 
are Cleaner, 44, (ireek-streel, Soho.' 

T. A.nyox re,>speclfully tails the attention 
of Ladies, and tlie Nobility and Gentry ge¬ 
nerally to his new and highly njiprovcd mode 
of eleanihg all kinds of Ouesses witroi-t 
BEING TAKEN TO -eiECES, vl-/.. Chillies, MoUS- 
selaines, and Cashmeres of the most delicate 
Manuixccture, and with embroideries of every 
de.scription, are perfectly- reiiovaled by a no¬ 
vel process. 

T. A. has been highly sueessfiil for the last 
seven years in cleaning and restoring the 
Colmir of Dresses, cipial to New-, partieiihirly 
of the above de.scription, without iigiiry to 
the fabric. 41, Greek-stvect, Soho. 


ARTIFICIAL I dCU^ATION. 

LIFE PRODUCED BY MACHINERY! 

—— 0^ * 

T he ECCALEOBION, 121, Pall Mall.— 
niis most exti-am-diiiary and wonderf.il 
Exhibition of the iiroduetiou of Animal Life 
by Maehinerv, witli all the interesting plie- 
nomena w-hieh aecoiiipiuiy its developemeut, 
is Now Open- Admission One Shilling.— 
Book, One Shilling. 


F CHOi'K iiiNiti-' P'c 'l•l)■'M • •! 

• Gentry to make a Trial of Ids Cole- 
hrnt.ed Cuamu-mine, Pink, Straw, and White, 
at. 42.-;. pcT tlown; likewise Ids Herefordshire 
Pehiiv, at Un.; and Dublin Stout at 7s. 
iiet- do*eu. Stores, 52, Uathbone Place, Ox¬ 
ford Street. 

Sent Within Five Miles Carriage free. 
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RESTORATIVE FOR THE HAIR. 

To the Editor of the Shippinff and Mercantile Gazette. 

S IR,—Being a daily reader of your useAil journal, 1 am amiioue to make known through 
its columns the value of a prei)aTation c^led Oldridge’s Bahn of Columbia,'’ for the 
purpoBM of restoring, strengtheuing, and preventing the loss of hair. It was hist recom¬ 
mended to a member of my Ihmily—^who, at the time, was rapidly losing her hair—^by a lady 
of title, residing in Clarges-street, Piccadilly (whose name I have no authority for publisliing) 
and by the use of this preparation, the hair had ceased even within a day or two to fall off 
in the way it had done, and that had already deprived the head of more than half “ita ihir 
proportionbut before the package—of but a few shillings cost—^was consumed, the rc- 
msdning ludr became perfectly linn and strong, at\d an abundant crop" made its app^craucc 
in place of what had been lost before. 

As the knowledge of the fact may be of the same benefit to others similarly circumstanced, 
I am induced thus to trouble you; and as I pledge you my word that I have no knowledge 
whatever of the proprietory of the production, nor object in the matter otlier than that of u 
a desire to render the information available “ to all whom it may concern,” I trust to your 
usual libendity to give it publicity. 

I am, Sir, yours, Ac. 

Lloyd-square, Pentonville, W. H. MARSHALL. 

Jan. 14, 1839. 

C, & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces a beautiM curl, 
frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, and a few bottles generally restores it again. 
Price 3*. 6 d., 6 *. and 11s. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. 

Some complaints have reached the Proprietors of a spurious Balm having been vended; 
they tmoin eantion the Public to be on their guard against the base impostors, by espscially 
asking for OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 



OBONATION.—Madame TUSSAUD & 
SONS invite their Patrons to VIEW 
their NEW GROUP, got up in the first style 
of Splendour, in Dresses of British Manufac¬ 
ture, of HER MAJESTir in her Robes of 
State, the Duchess of KENT, the Dukes of 
SUSSEX and CAMBRIDGE, Earl GREY, 
Viscount MELBOURNE, Marciuis NOR¬ 
MANDY, and Lord LYNDHURST. 

EXHIBITION BAZAAR, Buker-strcct, 
Fortman-square. .Admittance Is. Open from 
11 till 3, and from 7 till 10 


J. TZNKIiER, 

(Late with SendeU and Green,) 

SILK, COTTON AND WOOLLEN DYER 
Scourer, Calendercr, and Calico Glaser, 

18, Ln-TLE Carter-i,a.n E, Doctobs’ Common s 
"PE GS to submit the following parti- 
-■^cnlars Crapes, Veils, China Crape, 
Dresses, Shawls, &c. Dyed or Cleaned, and 
finished equal to new. All sorts of Silk and 
Gause Handkerchiefs Cleaned or dyed. Vel¬ 
vets, Satins, i^lks. Woollens, Bombazines, and 
Merinos, l^cd in any colour, or Cleaned and 
Dressed in the neatest manner. French Blonde 
Cleaned or Dyed. The middle of Shawls taken 
ont and Dyed, and the borders Cleaned and 
put on again. Silk, Damask, and Moreens 
Scoiifed, Dyed and Watered. Chintz and 
Cotton Bed Furniture CleaiKd and Glazed. 
Counterpanes, Mesurseill Quilts, and Blankets 
Cleaned, Brussels and Turkey ('arpets. Drug- 
nets and Table Cloths Scoured and Pressed. 
Geutieinen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed in a 
stiperior manner. Macintoslics Cleaned and 
■jOyed, and Gloves Cleaned. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
Where to buy the best Teas at the lowest price. 
LANE (from Twining’s) begs most 
• respectfully to inform his Friends 
and the Public generally, that he is now re¬ 
tailing the best Teas at .the following very 
reduced Prices: 

Very fine full flavoured Souchong, Gs. 

Fine full flavonred ditto, 5s. 

Very fine full flavoured Hyson, 78. &. 83 , 
Fine Hyson, 5s. & Gs. 

Fine Gunpowder Hyson, Gs.—7s. & 8 s. 

Fine Strong Congou, 4a.—4s. 4d. & 4s. bd. 
Good Strong ditto, Se. 4d. A Ss. 8 d. 
Good Mixed Tea, 48. 

Families and large consumers who like 
really goo<l Tea, will find it to their advan¬ 
tage to forward tlreir Orders to Temple Bar 
Tea Wabeiiuuse, 226, Strand, ten doors 
from Temide Bar. 


A eertaln €vii>e for Corns and 
Bunions. 

A LLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM SOL¬ 
VENT ■ Which gives relief upon the first 
application. The universally-acknowledged 
efficacy of this extraordinary safe and never 
fhiling remedy for the speedy and certnpi cure 
of Corns and Bunions, however obstinate and 
long standing, induces the Proprietor of this 
highly important chemical discovery, to cau¬ 
tion the Public against base and spurious 
imitations, injurious in their effect, and most 
dangerous to those who, cither through igno¬ 
rance, or the fraudulent pretences of otiiers, 
are induced to apply them. The proprietor 
h is received testimonials of its beneficial 
effects from the most respectable families in 
tlie kingdom. The genuine has the signa¬ 
ture of “ J. A. Shaewood” on tire outside 
wrapper. 

Sold at 55, Bishopsgate-withont; and, by 
appointment, by Sanger, 150, and Chandler, 
76, Oxford-sircet; and most Medicine Ven¬ 
ders. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

D r. BRANDRRTH wKUes mankind to consider that limUh dciKinits 

o« the itite ef parity in which the blood is kept, every part of the body hetHp Mpplied dally with nrw 
hliMid from the food coiuumed, eonaequeHtly. aeconUnp to the poreuesB of that hloud, au must the Btate of the 
*Midy be more or less healthy* To obtain, therefore, the most direct pnriller. Is a question of no little import¬ 
ance to every individual, tt matters not what Mr. Morrison or Dr. Braudretb say about their Pills of Vegeta- 
lile, but what medicine Is really the best. 

That BraH uncTH’s Pii.i.a arc the most direct pnriflers, tliere will be no doubt. When it is considered that 
they have trained their present very eateiislve scale—not by ddvertiseinen^—but hf their own intrioslc merits; 
and their universality is established by Uic fhet, that their operation is more or less powerful, accordinp to the 
imreiiesa of the ClrculatinE fluid—for, if taken by a iicrsou who Is in a fhir state of health, they are scarcely 
frib—bat. If taken by one iiilferinK fh>in disease, their opetailou will be powertni, and perhaps painful, umil 
ihe. disease is conquered, or the system entirely under their liiUueiicr; tills accompitahed, small doses, say two, 
vr three, or four Pills, three or fuar times a week, will toon etteci a cure, even In the most Inveterate cases. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

" Brandreth Pills.—As an admirable domestic medicine, these Pills cannot be surpassed. In boardhij;- 
nchools, ill the neighbourhood of the metropolis, they have been introduced by their respective proprietors with 
Uir must happy results.”—Herald. 

“ Braudrctli’s Pills, which have attained a celebrity In the ' Annals of Physic,* nnequalled In mcieut or 
modern times, have performed such astoiiishiiis cures, that numbers of the faculty have publicly recorded 
their opinions of their wonderful health-restoring qualities.”—fiatirist. 

'* We feel both pleasure and satisiiiciion in iccommeiiding to ail onr readers Brandrelh’s Vegetable Pills, as 
the most certain, most safe, and invaluable meiliciiie extant.”—^Times. 

“ We have Just beard of a most surprising cure effected by Brandreth’s Pills; the party to whom we allude 
was OH the very verge of the grave, when, fortunately, sbe was induced to try the effect of Dr. Brandretb’s 
Universal Medicine, niid tbe result was ber speedy restoration to perfect heUtb.”—Bell’s Old Weekly Hes- 
eciiger. 

“ All who value tlieir health will do well to made trial of Brandreth’s Vegetable Pills.”—Weekly Police 
Oazt’iie. 

“ As an aiitibilons and aperient Pill, we believe them to be as fbr before all others, as tbe travelling upon 
the Manchester railroad is to the two nuie per hour jog-trot of one of Pickford’s stage-waggons.”—Weekly 
Dispatch. 

" The most popular and highly appreciated medicine in the naval and military circles, is an inventtoa of 
Dr. BraiidreUi’s, known as Brandreth’s Pills.”—Standard. 

“ The use of Braiidreth's Pills will prove of great valne in the preservation of that ihvalnable blessing—. 
health.”—Globe. 

" Braiidreth's Pills.—We have bad submitted to us a list of cures they have perlbrnied, which are trnly 
miraculous.”—True Siin. 

” Braiidreth’s Pills^The testimonials we have had siihmittcd to ns, in favour of this admirable medicine, 
fully justify our speaking of these Pills in terms of the highest praise.”—London Free Press. 

" From the amariug number of testimonials we liavr seen in favor of Dr. Brandreth’s Vegetable Pills, we 
feel satislied they will liccouie the must popiildr medicine of the psesentday.”—Qluitccster Chronicle. 

“ We raiiiiot do less than call the altriition of our readers to Brandreth's Vegetable Pills, which are of 
extraordinary vflicaey in the cure of most of the ' ills that flesh Is lieii to.’ ”—Vorkstalreniaii. 

” All excellent remedy for bile, indigestion, loss of aiqietife, nervous aftertions of the bead, &’c. will be 
found in Dr. BrandreUi't. Pills, an established vegetable 'mediciue of upwards of eighty years’ standing.”— 
Greenwich, Woolwich, and Deptford Gazette. 

“ Tbe cottipooent paits are entirely X’rg"table, anil as a remedy for bile, sick head-ache, and nausea on the 
stomach, it would be ditliciill to liiid its ei|iml.”—Leeds Times. 

“The medirine so aiiivrrsally known as ‘Braudretb’s Pills,’ has performed such extraordinary cures, in 
nuiiieroiis coiiliriucd cases, that many medical men aie iii the daily practice of prescribiug it to Uie~ patientSf 
and wi»b perfect socecss.”—Son. 

” Braiidietli's Pills, an original Vegetalile Antiliilions Medicine, is well deserving the attention of those of 
onr readers who may be suAetlng from bile, nervous affections of the bead, and In nil cases of indigestion.* 
—New Weekly True Sun. 


An Immense number of cures and testimonials may lie seen at any of the Agents. 

In roiiseqiience of the most unparalleled success, ami the wonderful increasing Sale of BRANDKKTH’B 
VEGF.TABLK PILLS, Her Miuesly's Honourable Commissioners of Stamps have allowed the Proprietor (by 
express l-erniissiou) to have Ins naiiie on tbe Government Laliel; and tbe Public will observe, that none ar« 
genuine unless “GEO. HODUKINSUN, 38, Aldcisgate Street,” is engraved on the btainp—to counterfeit 
which is felony. 

To be bad of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at Is. l}d ,2E.0d.,4s. Cd.,Bnd lls. 


TO EPICtJRES. 


^OHO SAUCE) lor Fish, Game, Steaks, Made Di!ihc.s, &e. CROSSE and 
^ BLACKWELL, the Projirietors of this liighly celebrated Sauce, beg to retam to th« 
Nobility aud Gentry their gr^ful thanks fur the patronage tliey have hitherto received. 
They solicit tbe attention of the Epicure to the peculiar rich, piquant, and yet not predom> 
inating flavour of the Sauce, wMch Justly entitles it to the pre-eminence it has so mpidy at¬ 
tained. It is improved by age, and will not sufi'er any deterioration by change of climate. 

DINMORE’S ESSENCE OF SHRIMPS for every description of Boiled and Fried Fish, 
will be found to possess a decided preference over the Essence of Anchovies, being of a more 
mild, rich, and delicious flavour. It will be particularly convenient to Families and Tavern- 
keepers, as it can be made in one minute, without the usual trouble and time consumed in 
picking and preparing the Shrimps. 

mMSfORE'S SUBIHP PASTE» 

a superior delicacy to any tiling yet offered to the Public, for Breaklhst, Sandwiches, Toast, &c. 

The above to be hud of most sauce venders; and Wliulesulc at the Maau£ictory, 11, King- 
street, Soho. 
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THE ORIGINAI. PATENT PIN 

Made by DURNFORD & Co. Manufiictiirers 
lo Her Majesty, and Her Hoyai Higbness 
the Duchess of Kent. 

T his superior patent 

ORNAMENTAL PIN still continues nn- 
riviilled in (juality and price by any yet pro¬ 
duced, and is sold retail by all respectable 
Haberdashers, &c., and supplied by DURN- 
FORD & Co., London and Gloucester; of 
whom aiso may be procured the Best Black 
Mourning Pins, and the Royal Victoria 
Drilled Eyed Needles. 



D ELCROIX and SON (widow and only 
son'of the late Mr. J. De’eroix), Perfu¬ 
mers to the Queen and the Royal Family, 
from 168, New Bond-street, beg most re¬ 
spectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public that they are the only I’crsons 
of the Name of Deecroix in this Country, 
and that their Establishment is at OC, Con¬ 
duit-street, Regent-street, where they solicit 
a continiumce of the distinguished patronage 
the family have for so many years enjoyed in 
this Country. Tliey beg to recommend to 
tlieir notice their celebrated Esprit de La> 
vandc aux Milleflcurs, Bouquet de hv Rcine 
Victoria, Vegctul)le Extract for cleansing and 
beautifying the hair, the new perfume Bou- 
jjuet de la Famille Iloyalc d’Angleterre pre- 
]iared expressly for the Royal Family. F. 
Delcroix has been for the last seven years 
the soU‘ manufacturer, at 168, New Bond- 
atreet, and during tliat time gave general 
eutisfaction. Delcroix and Son’s Esprit de 
Lavande aux Millefleurs warehouse 66, Con¬ 
duit-street, depot for Farina's genuine Eau 
de Cologne. Delcroix and Sou rcs})ectfully 
request that atlcntion be particularly paid to 
the address upon 11;pir lahles, No. 66, Con¬ 
duit-st re 1. No others can be warranted 
genuine. 


BEAVTlFlJli WOSIES! 

greatest blemish to Beauty is 
supe^uous Hair on the Face, Neck, and 
Arms. HUBERT’S GENUINE ROSEATE 
POWDER immediately removes it; is an 
elegant article, perfectly inuocmit, and plea¬ 
sant to use. Price 48.; or two in one parcel, 
7s. Beware of base GOtmterfeits: tlie genuine 
is signed outside “ G. H. Hocard.” 

Sold for the Proprietor by Mr. Hooper, 
Chemist, 24, Russell-street, Coveut-garden; 
Smith, Bond-street; Sanger, 160, Oxford- 
street ; Edwards, St. PauPs ; Butler, 4, and 
Rigge, 65, Cheapside; Hendrie, Tichbome- 
street, London; Butier and Baxter, Edin- 
rith; Butler, Dublin; Baxter, filusgow; Perry, 
BiUh; Walker, Newcastle; Mndjoll, Colches¬ 
ter ; and by most PerfutuerB and Druggists. 
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REMOTAI.. 

R. HAYES the Old Established Dentist 
and Cupper, late of lUwj’e-huildinfrtf 
St. MartWs-latie, begs to announce his re¬ 
moval to 12, Soho-aqmre, where he may he 
daily consulted on all cases of Dental Sur¬ 
gery, betweea the hours of 10 and 6. 


T O LADIES.—THE ONLY GENUINE 
WIDOW WELCH’S PILLS are those 
prepared by Mrs. Smithers, ((irand-daugh- 
ter to the Wiuow Welch,) from the real 
Family Recipe, without the least variation 
wlintever. 

This medicitie is justly celebrated ft>r all 
Female Complaints, Ner\’ouB Disorders, 
Weakness of the Solids, Loss of Appclitj*, 
Sick Head-Ache, Lowness of Spirits, and 
particularly for irregularities in the Female 
System. Mrs. Smithers reconiniends Mo¬ 
thers, Guardians, Managers of S4‘ii<iols, and 
all those who have tlie care of l-juuales al an 
early age, never to be without tliis useful 
medicine. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—As the public 
are greatly deceived by the daring effrontery 
and advertiseiuenls of a party styling them¬ 
selves the proprietors of Widow VYeleh’s 
Pills, and professing to be the only persons 
in possession of the Recipe, the ONLY 
RE.\L PROPRIETOR and Possessor, Grand¬ 
daughter of the late Widow Welcli, fceK it her 
duty not only in defence of her own and sole 
RIGHT, hut su a protection to tlie public 
against every imposition, to deehire IlEli- 
SELF the ONLY PEHSON entitled lo the 
Original Re.-ipe, or at all autliuri/.ed to make 
or prejiarc the said medicine. To pur the faet 
beyond all doubt, and more fully lo expo'-e 
the conduet of persons who endeitvour to de¬ 
prive her of her right, the reader is referred 
to tlie foilouing AFFIDAVIT;— 

I'ir/if .—That she is in possession of 1 he os ly 
original and genuiiK; Family Recipe. 

Seiond .—^Tliut this Reeijie was handed 
down by the Widow Welch to her aiinls 
Mary and Staruh Welch, and byfliem toiler; 
and that these Pills are prepared by her from 
the real Family Recipe, without the least va¬ 
riation whatev«*r. 

Third .—That slie prepared them for her 
aunts, Mary and Simih Welch, before they 
were known or sold by Mr. Kcarsley; licr 
aunts being infirm through age and sickness 
rendered them incapable of preparing them. 

Sworn before WILLIAM CUllTlS, 
Feb. 18, 1796. Lord Mayor. 

The Public will now judge whether Keurs- 
loy’s are the genuine or eounterfeit W'idow 
Welch’s Pills. The only pretence that he 
can make to the purchase of the Recipe, was 
an advance of Ttro Guineas made to Mrs. 
Smithers' aunt, Mary Welch, at a time when 
she was suffering under severe mental aber¬ 
ration, and consequently inenpuhle of com¬ 
municating verbally or executing any legal 
deed of conveyance. 

Observe that the genuine are wrapped in 
blue paper and signed on the label by Mrs, 
Smithers. Price‘is. 9d. per box. 

Sold by Edwards, 67. St. Paul’s Ghureli- 
yard; Savory and Co., New Bond-street; 
While, 24, Comliill; and Willmott, 83, Bo¬ 
rough lligh-Btreet. 


M 
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TUB THAMES TIJSSEIi. 

O ppn to tlip public every day, (except Sunday) from Nine in the Morninc until dark —• 
Adniiliance One Shilling eacli.—Entrance is near the Chnrch at Ilotheritbe on 
the Surrey side of the River. Roth Archways are brilliantly lighted with ««« ’tIi,. 
Tunnel is now NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN feet, and the Shield haTbeen iS- 
vanced to within 15 feet of low water mark on the Middlesex shore. 

By Order, 

Thames Tunnel Office, JOSEPH CHARLIER, 

Walhrmk iimUings, Walbrook, Clerk to the Company. 

August, 1839. 



SUPERIOIl EIGHT DAY CLOCKS. 

TO THK ANNi:XKD SKETCH, 

WITH WARRANTED MOVEMENTS. 

STRIKE THE HOURS AND HALF HOURS, 

UNOKR GLASS SHAUl!, 

Tht .yiiiH.tr qf Alabatter, lloiewooil, or Black Kbony. 

THR CLOCK ahout twkntv mciixs iiioh. 

Alabaster, £4. 5i. Rofsewood, £5. Ifls. fid. Ebony, jCfi fia 

THE IltmiZOXTAL PLAT WATCHES, vitli an,.iirBMy 
finihlicil jctti-Ilcil iiiovcmrnts, warrimtod, are ofli-rcd in »il%vr 
rases, price Fivo Guineas oocU; or in gold caws, pri™ Nmo 
Quinuas, eucU, nt 

T. COX SAVORY’S, 

WATCTISIAKCB, JEWELLER, AND SILVEUS.VlTn, 
47, Cemhill, Louilon, 

(Seven Doors from OriiCfclinreh-slTect). 

Tlic assortment of Silver Goods, and also Plated Wares i« most 
cxteiiMve. The around floor, also the first, second, niifl third 
flutirs iK'ing fitted up for their display. 

A Pamphlet, with detailed list of prices and dniwings of 
various articles, .and also witli drawings of the above serviei's, 
nuiy be had gratis, or u ill be sent in answer to post-tuud ajipli- 
catiiius. 

N.lt.—A QTMNTTTV OP SECOND-HAND SILVER 
Sl’OUNS and POKES arc ofloretl for Sale, price from Cs 3d. to 
tU, Oil, ikt niincf*. 



FRARRANT NOVELTIES, AND TOILET REQUISITES, 

!i^0©@iE’8 B^OirflSH F1L@WE|K8 8@AIP, 

S O justly celehr.ited for tha Improvement of the. Complexion, and that acknowledged 
passport of Gentility, ** Beantifnl Hands.** RIGGE’S BpltlNli 
Flower* Per fa mo. The pleasing fragianee of the above Soap has created a ge¬ 
neral demand fi»r u similar flavour adapteil to the Handkerchief. Its chameteristics are, a 
niuNt attraetive and refreshing odour, combined with great durability. Roj^'al Or* 

leans Boquet—Ban do Pori:u|fal»Bonquet de l<a'r.«.tde—> 
Blysian Odour—Bouquet de llonna Marla, all celebrated for their 
Distingue Aromhs, and retentiveness of perfhme. RIGGE’S Pommade de Maea** 
ear is a simple Vegetable preparation, which strengthens and assists the Growth of WniT ■ 
It is also an infallible restorative in coses of Weak Hair, or Premature Baldness. 

VEGETABIiE HAIR WASH. 

Celebrated f,Tr its a.stringeut invigorating properties, is an invaluable accompaniment — 
RlGGE’tiOld cNtabllislied and celebrated improved Cream of 
BoNeti, and Rose litp Salve, excellent fur their coding and softening effects.— 
RIGGE’S Ultra Marine Cake Blue, a novel and complete substitute for Stone 

suid Powder Bine, as much more economical, from its superior tint of colour;_used by all 

Ladies who value a Clear and Brilliant appeamnee iii their Lui',e8, Muslins, Linens, &c. 

The above Articles are Manufactured by 

FERFUnSERS TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEK AND ROYAL FAlttlLT. 

05, CllEAPSIDE, LONDON, 

And Sold by most llesiwctable Pcrlumcrs. 


the Conti Utoffiuiae Adteriizet, (No. 11, Careg-etrOti), for Sepitmber, IgSft 


SUMMER 

To the cwtaai of periodical visits to the Ska Coast, in sltualiotia usnnily exposed to the sntf!! 
te<i8t fervid rays, and destitute of the cool and delicious shadows of thesylvan retreat, we frequent¬ 
ly trace many csises of Cutaneous Maladv. Solar iiKat produces upon the delicate Sklnaspe- 
cies of inflammation, which, upon subsiding, leaves a permanent stain of inveterate ton, or sprin¬ 
kles of/recAte $ in other instances, a discolouration inclining to rerf»fvs awl swelling, afterwards 
easily excited to assume sonic one of the multitudinous forms of eruption. There exists no doubt 
that these evils are materially aggravated by saline vavoor, or by SBA batiiink, which lal- 
tery though salubrious as a tonic, cannot he otherwise than unfavorable to the susceptibility of the 
Female Complexion to iinury from stimulating and acrid causes.—The onlv eflicieut breven- 
Tive against these unpleasant liabilities of the SKIN and COiMPLEXlON is 

^ 

An Auxiliary of vital importance to the support of Feminine Beauty. 

By its use, the elTects of atmospheric influence upon the skin are entirely neutralized, and that 
rnnstant healthy action of the minute vessels promoted—on which depeno continued delirary of 
texture and tint;_thiis the great rhariicteristirs of early BBAttTV are protracted to a period which 
could not otherwise be considered as within the limits of possibility. 

The distressing and unsiglitiv varieties of Cutaneous Eruptions are also promptly erndicafed by 
the Kalvdor. Spots, Pimples, Freckles, Discolourations, &m\ Salloaness, yield to its srECi- 
Ftc QUALITIES, and are succeeded by a siaoot/ineis and transparency of the skin, giving rise to 
the most pleasurable sensations. 

LADIES TRAVELLING, or temporarily subjerted to any devintion of rqiiahlc tem|ieratarc 
will #nd in the Kalydor _a renovating and refreshing auxiliary, dispelling the cloud of Inngoiir 
from the Coin (ilex ion, and immediately attbrdiiig the pleasing seiisatioii attending restored elasti¬ 
city of the skin. 

THE ARMS, NECK, AND HANDS, 

also partake largely of the advantages derived from its use, exhibiting a delicacy of appearance 
heielotore scarcely atfaiiiahlc'-cveii with the most sedulous care and attention. 

RDWLANU's KALYDOR, infallible in removing all harshness and irritability, will also be 
found highly useful to Gentlemen whe suflVr from those causes after Sii avinr. In fact, whether 
ns an appendage to the elegant Toilet, the Dressing-room, or the Travelling Equipment, Row¬ 
lands Kalydor will be found to realize the most sanguine expectation that can be formed of 
its refreshing, purifying, and restorative powers.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


TME 

Ensures a luxuriance of growth, and restores the Hair when lost during protracted illness, or 
subsequent debility. Its nourishing qualities arc also evident in preventing the Hair from becom¬ 
ing Grey ; thus demonstrating renovation of vitality in the roots as a prominent result of its use 
It is the must elegant, agreeable, and efficacious application, both for realizing aud sustaining, in 
the utmost perfection, a Beautiful Mead of Hair. 

■ Notice —Each Bottle Is (with a TaEATtsE on the Hair, 31st edition) enclosedina wrap- 

f icr, on wliich are engraved the words “Rowland’s Macassar Oil.” and the Name and Address, 
II red, on Lace-work, thus: 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
(Counter-uigned) ALEX. ROWLAND. 

The Imwesl Price is 3s. 6d., the next 7.<,, or Family Bottles, (eonlainiiig 4 small) at:10s. (id., or 
Double that size, £1. Is. 


® IE IPISjaiBILi I© IS KJ‘sT H IP SS I”©!!. 

The great esteem in Avhich the Public have long held this delightful powder prerlndes the neces¬ 
sity here of entering Into a minute detail of its merits, and the singular advantagcR it so eminently 
possesses over most of the common powders sold for the Teeth. It is sutlicient to ubsr.rve, that 
Rowland's Odouto is a puie Preparation of the most efficient Vegetable matter, which not only 
the property of rendering the above heiuitiful organs of the mouth dazzlingly while, but of 
^'lirengibening their organic structure, aud fulfilling the delightful object of giving fragrancy to the 
breath. 

(t3r Notice.—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 

jd. ROfVLAND Sf SON, 20, HATtON GARDEN. LONDON, 
are engraved on the Government Stamp which is pasted on the first and last articles; and also 
printed in red, on the Wrapper in which each is enclosed.— Price 28.9d. per box, dniy induded. 

MBOy Shop-keepers sell Counterfeits of the above, composed of the most pernicious ingredients 
Tbev.eall their trush the rekdin e,” and sign A, ttowtundSon, omitting the “ &” rccuuiineiKl- 
big them as being Cheap. - 

• J ♦ * * Be sure to ask for « ROWLANDS.” 



Cmrt and Lady's Magazine, Monthly Critic and Museum. 

Ojftce, 11, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn.—January, 183ij 

The above Uoited Magazines will bo embellished with the following very ii 
resting and splendidly executed Historical Portraits, with Memoirs, No. 70* 
upwards ot this much celebrated series of Coloured full length authentic Anc 
Portraits, viz 


EURIANTEDENEVEBS, DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY, SECOND WIFE OF PHILUPd 
GOOD, by whom was instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece. (’January, 1839.^ J 

MARIA LESZCZYNSKA, PRINCESS OF POLAND, AND QUEEN TO LOUIS THE FIFTEEI 

(February, 1839.^ * 

MARIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN TO HENRI QUATRE. filforcft, 1833.; 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN TO LOUIS THE THIRTEENTH. (April, 1839.; 
ISABELLA OF SCOTLAND, and Four Plates of Ffahion. (May, 1839.; 
BEAUTIFUL COURT BLANCHISSEUSE, REIGN OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. (June, 18S9 

HENRIETTA MARIA, DAUGHTER OF HENRI QUATRE, AND 
QUEEN TO CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. (July, 18S9.) ^ 

HENRIETTA ANNE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAll 

(Auzust. 1839.1 


ELIZABETH OF BOURBON, QUEEN TO PHILLIP THE FOURTH OF SPAIN. (September, ll 
JEANNE D’ALBRET, MOTHER OF HENRI QUATRE. {Octeber, 1839.) ] 

PHILIPPA, QUEEN TO EDWARD THE THIRD. (Nmember, 1839. ) 

THE FAIR MAID OF KENT. WIFE TO EDWARD THE BLACK PRINt AND 
MOTHER OF RICHARD. THE SECOND. (I'ccemfrer, 1839.) r 

LADY JANE GREY. (January, 1840.) 

ANNE OF CLEVE8. (February, 1840.) 


tUI. Junr. Agnci Sorel . I Mat. 

Oct Margaret de ValoU, SUter of April. 

Fraud, the First. 9 May. 

IKM. April. AUrartani of isahraii .... 9 June. 
May. Queen Isaneau uf Bavaria .... 4 July. 
June. Qnern Marie d'AuJon ........ ftiAug. 

July. Queen Anne of Brittany. t> 8rpt 

Sept. Queen Anna Boteyn. 71 Oct. 

Oct. Qneen Claude. SI Nov. 

Nov. Queen Eleanor of Austria. e i Dee. 

Dec. rBulctheBeaiitiful(afterTitlaii) 10 lUd. 

ISM. Jao. taura (whilst young). 11 Fd>. 

Feb. ta caniargo. 19 Mar. 

Mar. Laura (in full beauty). 13 April. 

April. HeloTse. 14 May- 

May. Mary, Qiiceu of Scuts . 16 Jnne. 

June. Qoeen Jane Seyniunr. in July. 

July. Comteshc dr Chateaubriand.... IT Aug. 

Aug. Dnebesse d’Kstainprs . is Srpt 

Sept Queen Llizabetb of Spain.19 Out. 

Oct 11 lane de Folcliers.90 Nov. 

Nov. Qncrn Louise dr Lorraine .... 91 Dec. 

Dec. La Belle FemiinUire.99 

IS35. Jan. Qneen Margaret de Valois.. 93 ISJT. 
Feb. Margaret dc France .94 


Marian lie Lorme . 95 

. Dnebesse de Loiigneville.96 

Dnebesse de la Vallidie .9T 

Qneen Marie TheiAse .9S 

btadaiiie de Muiitcspan.99 

Dnebesse de Funtatiges .30 

Madame dc Mainteiiun. 31 

Duchess dll Slaiiie.39 

Dnebesse dr. Buuigoine .33 

The Fair r.aliriellc.34 

Jan. Empress Catberine il.36 

Marie Toiichet.3ii 

Madame de Sevigii5 . 37 

, Her beautiful Daughter .3S 

CuniU'bse de Chateaiiiiciif.39 

Marquise de Verueuil .40 

Queen Catherine de Mrdicia .. 41 

Queen Maiie Aiituiiietle .49 

Princess I’laiitagenet .43 

MantuerittP de Lorraine .44 

Clara d’Hautefurt .46 

Cbarintte Ue Muntnioreiici, 

Princess dr Condi.48 

Jao. eilzabetli, Queen of 
England ..47 


Feb. Michelle d Vitry . i 

Mar. Lady of Done .1 

April. The iMiiicess of Bourbon..! 

May. Isabella of Seotlaiid..,1 

June. Niiinii de I'Eiielus. 3 

July. Mary Tiiilur.4 

Aug. Jacqueline dr la Uiange .1 
Sept M argnei itte,Princess of Uoiq 

Oct I’linnesa ufBmiibon.. 

Nov. Jrauiie de Saneerre . 

Dec. .Sophie Aruauld . 

IS38. Jail. Her Majesty Qneen Am 

Feb. Louise de .Savoie . 

Mar. Leonora Oailigal. 

April. King William the Thud .. 

May. Queen .Mary. 

June. Costnmes of Anticiit Bri 

Females . 

July. Dllto....Ditto. 

Sag. Marshal Soiilt ... 

Sept. Louise Adelaide, I'lincei 

Orleans.] 

Oct Lnnisr tie la Fayette .( 

Nov. Daiiphinrss of Auvergne .. 
Drc. Lady of Houuui to ditto .., 


In addition to the above those of ALL THE BRITISH QUEENS from the conquest, (of wl 
authentic pictorial representations are extant) are in progress. i 


THE PORTRAITS (size seven inches) can be had at the office, No. 11, carey-stheet, lincou 
inn; op OLIVER and BOYD, AND W. F. WATSON, (62, PRINCES STREET,) EDINBURGH; DUN 
CAMPBELL, BUCHANAN STREET, OLASGOW; SEOUIN, 12, REGENT STREET; AND BY ORDER OF Bi 
SELLERS AND PH1NTSELLER8, THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, PRICE ts. 3d. EAc] 

THE WHOLE MAY BE SEEN BY APPLICATION TO ANY BOOK OR PRINTSELLER, OR AT IHB OFFICE 
A SEPARATE PORTFOLIO. Price of the set of 76, £3 103. 


*•* Each number contains not fewer than Two Plates of Fashions, in addition to the Portrait, exee 

in Paris. I 


















































The Court AdoeHiter, {No. 1, Carutf-ttret), for October, 1830. 

TlHlil ©iF ©IKia'^^LIRY. 

By a CHEVALIER DE SAN FERNANDO. 

Illanrated by John Franklin, Esq. 

Fart 1, imperial 4to. 7*. 6d ,—On October 1, and every alternate Month. 

CONTENTS. 

1. The Annals of Chivalry. I a The Battle of Hastings. 

2 . Memoirs of His Groce the Duke sJ I 4. Tlie Eglintoa Tuaniament. 

Wellington, K.G. G.C.B., &c. &o. j 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wei- 2. The Death of Ilarrold. 
aiiigton, in the grand Costume of the Golden .3. The Eglinton Tournament. 
Fleece. 

HwohConningham, 8 , St. James’s Square. 


NEW WEEKLY LITERARY JOURNAL. 


On Saturday Morning, the &nd of November, 
will be published, the First Number tf 



Literature, the Arts and Sciences. 


“Tlie European” will contain, 1. Reviews 
of all New English and Foreign Works of 
interest, Ac.—2. Correspondence from the 
j)riHcipal Cities and Towns of the British 
Empire, the other European States, the Co¬ 
lonies, the United States of America, Ac.— 

3. Reports of the Transa ctions of all Learned 
and Scientific Societies at home and abrund, 
euccinct Details of all Motit'm Researches 
and Discoveries, Ac.—4. Oiticisms on the 
Dmmti., on Exhibitions of Paintings, Ac., 
and on Music ariri Musical Performances, Ac. 
—5. A General Bibiiography, containing tlie 
'J itles, Ac., of Literary and Scieutittc Works 
published in Europe uud its Colonies, Ac.— 
'<). Advertisements and General Notices, Ac. 
Coiisider.able space, tilso, will be allotted to 
“ Varieties” in the shape of paragraphic 
cummeutaries on passing events, Ac. Ac. 

The Contributors to “ The European” will 
he men well versed in the subjects of wliich 
they treat; and it will be the object of fliis 
Journal to contemplate all topics, whether 
of Murals or Literature, Art or Science, 
Tiot from an isolated point of view, but in 
their grand and general bearings, as influen¬ 
cing the formation of individu.al character, 
and has progressively modifying the spirit 
of society. 

“ The European” will be, printed on ex¬ 
cellent paper, and with new type; and will 
consist of sixteen handsomely-sized Pages, 
each page comprising three columns. Its 
price will be bix pence, or SKvr.\ pence 
stumped (for weekly transmission by post.) 
The Weekly Numbers will also be re-issucd 
(unstamped) in Montldy Parts, in a Wrapper 
(without extra charge), iu time to forward 
witli the Magazines, 

Orders for “The European” (esi>ecially 
stating whctlier stamped or nustinii)M d 
Weekly f opies, or Monthly Parts, be re- 
ipiired) will be received by all Booksellers 
and News Agents in the United Kingdom ; 
and both oitlers and Advertisements at th e 
Offlee of the “ Tlie European,” No. 19, 
Tavistock Btueet, Co vent Garbeii, Lon¬ 
don. 


The Child’s Library. A Nesr Volunr e 

“ The best Edition of these Works ever 
published .—Court Gazette. 

P hilip QUARLL; with numerous Ulus- 
lustrations; 1 vol. Ss. U( cloth. 

Fairy Tales in Verse; with 10 Illustra¬ 
tions ; 1 Vol. 2s. €d. 

Robinson Crusoe; with numerous Illus¬ 
trations by George Cruikshanks; 2 vols. 5-. 

The Child’s Fairy library with GOO Il¬ 
lustrations, G vols. l&s. or 2s. 6d. each. 

London; Published by Joseph Thomas, 
T. Teou, and Simpson and Co. 


Ikateli B«lb8« Hfoavtseaise, Ae, 


R EFF.RRING to the Catalooce in the 
Court Magjuirie of this Month, the un¬ 
dersigned begs leave to say that October and 
November are the most proper Months for 
Planting. He begs to correct the following 
errors iu his Catalogue: Page 2, for L’Eciuir 
6 d , and Voltaire Is., read Ss. 6d. and 2s.— 
Page 3, /or oO Early Tulips, read to. 

JAMES CARTER, 

Seedsman and Florist. 

2 d8, High Hoiboru, Londam, 


S PLENDID Drawing-Room CLOCKS. 

Mr. FEARN has just received a splendid 
consq^nment of , 

NEW MODELS FROM HIS FAC> 
TORY IN PARIS 

at vniisually Low Prices. Library Clock, Five 
Guineas; Ciurriage Clocks, Seven Guineas; 
and Splendid Drawing-room Clocks, from 
Eight Guineas uinvards. Tim performance 
warninted, being all liuished under bis im¬ 
mediate inspeclioii. Tlie gresitest variety ia 
London. Music added in a Jew hours,' 

FLAT GOLD WATCHES 

with double-bottomed Cases, warranted, from 
£6 iGs. 6d .; tuid liue Gold Guard Chains, 
£3 'i3s. 6d. 

GENEVA WATCHES AND CI-OCKS RK- 
PAlllEI). HKliKMT'<TllEhT, 

COR^ER OF JERM YN STREET. 



Tkt Court Magasim Advertiser^ {No, II, Careg-street), for Oeloher, 1839. 



liABlBS’ B1D1A6 HABITS. 

L adies are respectfully ocquainlerl that Habits are made in a very superior manner by 
UNDERWOOD, FREEMAN, and Co., No. 1, Vere street, the corner of Oxford-street, 
where they have the advantage of selecting Cloths of an extra quality, inanuf.ictured ex¬ 
pressly for Habits, and also every material for Hot Climates or the Riding School. 

Orders from the Country executed promptly. 



NEWEST FASHIONS IN PARISIAN 
AND ENGLISH CORSETS, 

Bg Special Appuinlmenl, 

Stay and Corset Maker to Her Migcsty. 

51, HIGH IIOLBORN. 

RS. IIUNTLEY, late of 291, REGENT- 
STREET, has the honour to anuonnee 
to the Nobllily and Gentry, that she has re¬ 
ceived iVom her correspondents in I'aris every 
new piiftem of I’A^ntsiAff Corsets, which are 
extremely elegant in shape, for the present 
style of Parisian and English Costume, and 
lire unrivalled for ease and pliability. Mrs. 
Huntly submits to the notice of Ladies her 
much improved FotL-RoNED Stays, so ex¬ 
ceedingly easy that the most delicate consti¬ 
tution may wear them with great advantage, 
being a general support without particular 
pressure, in any part. Mrs. H. especially 
begs to call the attention of Ladies to her 
newly invented Elastic Stay, expressly to 
prevent pressure on the cliost, so destructive 
to t he health of growing children and young 
ladies wliose figures arc fonniiig. These 
Slays are particularly ealcuiuted to give ease 
in all pulnionary complaints, are highly re- 
eomraended by the most eminent of the 
Faenlty, and patronised hy the. following 
Gentlemen:— 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart,. Surgeon A.stun Key 
Sir Astlcy Cooper, Bart. Sui^eon Spry 
Sir Anthony Carlisle Dr. Unwins 
Dr. Dnbington Dr.Conquest,F.L.S. 

Dr. G. U. Bahington Mr. Cartwriglit 
Dr. Barklimore, &c. 

Whose signatures may be seen a.s above. 

Spinal supporting Stays, and Elastic Bauds 
of every description. French and English 
Stays made in French Buzin and Contie. 
Dress Stays in silk and satin. Mrs. Huntly 
is at home from twelve to five daily. 

N.B.—Tlie Nobility and Gentry are most 
respectfully informed, that the business of 
the late Mrs. Barclay, 21, SomerseGstreet, 
Portman-square, Stay and CorseGinukcr to 
her Royal Highness tlie Ducliess of Cuinher- 
I'aiul, is pnrehased hy Mrs. Huntly, by whom 
tile workmen of tlie late Mrs. Barclay arc 
engaged. Mrs. H. ulsii begs to state, that 
she has received the patterns of every lady 
' wlio has lioiioared the late Mrs. Barclay with 
their favours; a eontinuance of the same to 
Mis. Huntly will be most gratofuliy acknow- 
le'lgcd and punrfually attended to. 


FVBS. 

OURNE k SON, 244, Reobnt-street, 
beg leave most respectfiilly to inform 
the Nobility and Gentry, tlieir Patrons, 
that they have just completed a very large 
and elegant assortment of every description 
of Fasbiuuabic Furs, whicli they flatter tliem- 
selves cannot hft surpassed, if ciiuallcd, hy 
any other house in the Metropolis; and trust 
to their well known system of low cliargos 
and strict honesty in their dealings to obtain 
a continuation of Patronage. 

B. & Son will commence the ensuing sea¬ 
son with an entire new Stock, comprising all 
the Novelties manutiictiired hy B. & Sou 
from fresh and perfect Skins, consisting of 
Russian, Hudson’s Bay, Canada, and Ger¬ 
man Sables, Minx, Russian Ermine, Chin¬ 
chilla, Fox, Lynx, Squirrel, Ac } likewise a 
choice assortment of elegant Dress Boas, in 
Swansdown, Augera, Marabout, and Ostrich 
Featlier. A large Stock of tlie Fashionable 
Parisian small Mulls, with Shawls, Capes, 
Boas, Cuffs, Collars, and Trimmings in end¬ 
less variety; Cloak Linings, Fur Boots, Foot 
Muffs, and Gents Travelling Caps, Gloves, 
and Boas, and elegant Rugs for tlie Drawing 
Room or Can-iage. 

B. k Son consider it almost unnecessary 
to say all Furs bought at tlieir House aro 
warmuted made from full seasoned Skins, 
and will be exchanged or the money re¬ 
turned if nut a])provod of, which has ob¬ 
tained for them such liigh reputation Furs 
altered, repaired, exchanged, and cleaned at 
the following Prices; 

Boas and Muti's 2s. each. 

Capes and Sliawls 3«. Cd each. 

N. B. B. and Son beg to observe their 
No. is 244 Regent Street, not tlie Aiwyla 
Rooms, nor have they any connexion with 
the Proprietor of them. 


THE ORIGINAL PATENT PIN 

Made by DURNFORD & Co. ManuftictuTer_ 
to Her Majesty, and Her Royal Higlines 
the Duchess of Kent. ^ 

TPlilS SUPKtl.OR PATENT 
^ ORNAMENTAL PIN still continues un¬ 
rivalled in quality and jirice by any yet pro¬ 
duced, and is sold retail by id] respectable 
Haberdashers, ite.., and supplied by DURN¬ 
FORD & Co., London and Gloucester; of 
whom also may be procured the Best Black 
Mourning Pins, and the Royal Victoria 
Drilled Eyed Needles. 




Tkv Court Mmmzine Advertiztri (iVo, 11, Carejf-ttregt), for October, 

RESTORATIVE FOR THE HAIR. 

To the Edilor of the Sk^pinff and Mercantile Gazette. 

S IR,—Being a daily remier of your uBeflil journal, I am anxious to mate known through 
its columns the value of a preparation called “ Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia,” for the 
purposes of restoring, strengthening, and preventing the loss of hair. It was first recom¬ 
mended to a member of my family—who, at the time, was rapidly losing her hair—by a lady 
of title, residing in Clarges-street, Piccadilly (whose name I have no authority for publishinB) 
and by tlie use of this preparation, the hair had ceased even within a day or two to fall off 
in the way it had done, and that had already deprived the head of more than half “ its ihir 
proportionbut before the package—of but a few shillings cost—was consumed, the re- 
mmning hair became perfectly firm and strong, and an abundant “ crop” Ttinrte its appearance 
in place of what had been lost before. 

As I he knowledge of the fact may be of the same benefit to others similarly circumstanced 
1 (tm induced thus to trouble you ; and as I pledge yon my word tliut I have no knowledge 
whatever of the proprietory of the production, nor object in the matter other that of a 
a desire to render the information available “ to all whom it may concern,” 1 trust to your 
ttsual liberality to give it publicity. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Lloyd-square, Pentonvillc, W. H. MARSHALL. 

Jan. 14, 1BS9. 

C. A A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, (woduces a beautiful curl 
frees it from scurf, and stops it from ihlliiig ofl', and a few bottles generally restores it again ' 
Price 3*. Gd., Cs. and 111. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. ^ 

Some complaints have reached the Proprietors f>r a spurious Balm having Iteen vended • 
they again caution the Public to ho on their guard against the base impostors, hv esnsciallv 
asking for OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND^ 



t lOHONATlON.—Mndume TUSSAtrD & 
y SONS invite their Patrons to VIEW 
their NEW GROUP, got up in the first style 
of Splendour, in Dresses of British Maiiu&c- 
tore, of HER MAJESTIT in her Rohes of 
State,' the Duchess of KENT, tlie Dukes of 
SUSSEX and CAMBRIDGE, Earl GREY, 
Viscount MELBOURNE, Marquis NOR- 
MANBY, and Lord LYNDHURST. 

EXHIBITION BAZAAR, Baker-street, 
I’ortman-miuare. Admittance Is. Openfhrm 
tl till 5, and from 7 till 10 


J. TINKIiER, 

(Late with Sendell and Green,) 

LK, COITON AND WOOLLEN DYER 
Scourer, Cahmdercr, and Calico Glazer, 

1 fi,LiTTr.E Cautkii-lan E, Dqctous’ Co mmons 

"OKGS to submit the following |mrti- 
-*-*ciilars : — Crapes, Veils, (iliina Crape, 
Dresses, Shawls, &c. Dyed- or Cleaned, and 
finished equal to new% All sorts of Klk and 
Gauze Handkerchiefs Cleaned or dyed. Vel¬ 
vets, Satins, Silks, Woollens, Bombazines, and 
Merinos, Dyed in any colour, or Deaned and 
Dressed in the neatest manner. French Blonde 
< .'leaned or Dyed. 'The middle of Shawls taken 
out and Dyed, and the borders Cleaned and 
put on again. Silk, Damask, and Moreens 
Scoured, Dyed and Watered* Chintz and 
Cotton Bed Furniture Cleaned and Glazed. 
Counterpanes, Mcsarseill Quilts, and Blankets 
Cleaned, Brnssels and Turkey (Carpets, Drug¬ 
gets and Tabic Cloths Scoured and Pressed. 
Gentlemen’s Clothes Cleaned or Dyed in a 
superior manner. Macintoshes Cleaned and 
Dyed, and Gloves Cleaned. 


REMOVAI.. 

R. HAYES the Old Established Dentist 
and Cupper, late of May’s-hmUingt,' 
St. Martiifs-lane, begs to announce his re¬ 
moval to la, Soho-aquare, where he may he 
daily consulted on all cases of Dental Sur¬ 
gery, between the hours of 10 and 6. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
Where to buy the beet Teas at the lowest price. 
LANE (from Twinino’s) bogs most 
• respectfully to inform Ws Friends 
and tlie Public generally, that he is now re¬ 
tailing the best Teas at the following very 
reduced Prices: 

Very fine full flavoured Souchong, Ga. 

Fine fbll flavonred ditto, 58, 

Very fine fhll flavoured Hyson, Ts. Sn 8s. 

Fine Hyson, 5s. & Gs. 

Fine Gunpowder Hyson, 6s.—7s. & Ss. 

Fine Strong Congou, 48.—4s. 4d. k 43. 8d, 
Good Strong ditto, Ss. 4d. k 3s. 8d. 

Good Mixed Tea, 48. 

Families and large consumers who like 
really good Tea, will find it to their advan¬ 
tage to forward their Orders to Temple Bar 
Tea Warehouse, 336, Strand, ten doors 
from Temple Bar. 


G erman PATfERNS for tapestry 

WORK.—A large collection of new and 
splendidly coloured BERLIN and VIENNA 
PAPER DESIGNS, patterns commenced 
on canvas, velvets Ac., in all varieties of 
stitch, zephyr wools, floss sUks, canvasses, 
and all otlicr materials have just been im¬ 
ported by GIBBINS, German and French 
Warehouse, No. 7, King street, St. James’- 
Square.—” Gibbin’s selection of German De¬ 
signs arc all entirely new and far surpassing 
any hitherto intniduced in this country.” 
'Irtie drawing and writing folios, and various 
beautiful finished articles, deserve especial 
notice.”—Court Journal. 




Tht Omrl Magazine AHaerlizer, {Nti. ll, Carey-ttreel), far Oetaber 1839, 

HIGIIGATE CEMETEEY, or the LONDON CEMETERY COMPANY’S NORTH 

London is Consecrated and Established by Act of Parliament, Two Miles from Glocester 
Gate, Regent’s Park, not three Item King's Cross. 

To avoid Hiohoate Hill go through Kentish Town. There are excellent 
Egyptian and Gothic Catacombs, and the grounds present elevated dry and admirable 
spots lor Monuments, Vaults, and Graves. Many are interred. Funerals may take place daily 
A Copy of the Burial Register is kept under the lock of two Directors. A Chapel and 
Ground for dissenters. Police attend day and night. Kentish Tou’n Omnibuses Uirough 
Cheapside, Holbom and Tottenlinm-Court Road, go close to the Cemetery. The Holloway 
go witliin a mile.—Office, 22, Moorgate Street, Back of the Bank. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN- , 

greatest lilemish to Heauty is | 
superfluous Hair on tlie Face, Neck, and 1 
Arms. HUBERT’S GENUINE ROSEATE 
POWDER immedialcly removes it; is an 
elegant article, perfectly innocent, and plea* 
MU»t to use. Price 4s.; or two in one parcel, 
7 h. Beware of base counterfeits; tlie genuine 
is signed outside “ G.-H. Uogari*.” 

Sold for tlie Proprietor by Mr. Hooper, 
Chemist, 24, Itussell-street, .Covent-garden; | 
Smith, Bund-street; Sanger, 151), Oxford- 
street ; Edwards, St. Paul’s; Butler, 4, and 
Rigge, 05, Cheapside; Hcndrie, Tichhome- 
street, London; Butler and Baxter, Edin- 
rgh; Butler, Dublin; Baxter, Glasgow; Perry, 
Batii; Walker, Newcastle; Mitchell, Colches¬ 
ter; and by most Perfumers and Druggists. 

HARDS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD. 

I N recommending Mr. HARDS’ Food to 
Motliers, Nurses, and Invalids; the late 
celebrated iipmortal physiologist, Mr. Aber- 
nethy, when writing his work on the “ Origin 
oTIiOcnl Diseases,” was of opinion, thataU 
derangements of the Stomach and Alimentary 
Canal arose from morbid biliary secretion, 
hence follows imperfect and weakened health; 
as a Food, none op]ie.ar8 to he so serviceable 
as Mr. Hards’, it being suited to the most 
delicate stomach. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists in Town and Country, in Packets 
at Is. and 2s. each.—As a caution against 
spurious imitations of this valuable article, 
it is necessary to observe each genuinePacket 
is signed Jus. Uwrda." 


AMBOYNA TOOTH POWDER AND 
LOTION. 

MBOYNA TOOTH POWDER, 
for eleaiisi 

^rving the teeth. This Powder is ns pleasant 
in the application, ns it is excellent in its 
effects; it speedily renders the teeth white 
and smootli; it fortifies the enamel, and pre¬ 
vents the accumulation of tartar; and even 
where tlie enamel has been impaired by the 
application of pernicious dentriflee, or by any 
other means, it wdli renovate it in a manner 
to be credited only by those who experience 
or witness its effi caey; it prevents those teeth 
wiiich are already partly decayed from be¬ 
coming worse, and cleanses, beautifies, and 
preserves those that are sound; it im^rts to 
the breath the most delightful fragrance, and 
to the gums, that florid redness which indi¬ 
cates a healthy state. 

'The AMBOYNA LOTION is a coneentra- 
ted preparation, and contains all the desirable 
qualities of, and is particularly recommended 
to be used with the Powder, when the teeth 
and gums arc in a bad state, namely spongy, 
sore, or apt to bleed, symptoms wliich pro¬ 
ceed from scurvy, which this Lotion will 
never fail to remedy. None are genuine 
which have not engraved on the Govern¬ 
ment Stomp, “ Edwards, OT, St. Paul’s.” 
Tlie Powder in boxes at 28. Od. each; the 
Lotion 4s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by E. Ed. 
wards, 67, St. Paul's Church Yard; Smytk 
and Nephew, New Bond Street; Sanger, ISC, 
Oxford Street; and White, 24, Comhill, 
opposite the Royal Exchange 



So numy thousands peruse the Cotiw imd Ladv’s Magaxihb, Monthly Critic, and MtTSE0M,8re as the 
Monthly Nuinl^ pass from hand to hand or he in the drawing-room, that its advertising pages the 
rendered superior to ulmost every other medium of publicity, not only for the great majority of the 
literary and musical works which issue from the press but also for all the lightv nhiects x^ieh totonwt 
the fushionablo world, all which depend so much for popularity on the patronage of*^thB Sex Thl 
following HEW scale is submitted to the attention of advertisers in general;_ ^ 


Not exceeding 12 lines ------086 

** 14 lines - .- -- -096 

« 16 lines 0 10 0 

“ 20 lines.0 12 0 

** 24 lines - -- -- -0 13 0 

Halfoolumn,or36 lines - -- -- -0 18 0 
Far engraeinz name qf a house of business 
ifpoa focA . ....... 1 10 


Column,or72lines - Xiso 

Ditto whole year - -....._ 15 q 
l^ole page, or 2 columns - -- -- 330 
Ditto for 12 months, each time - - - 2 2 0 
Stitching in Whole sheet bills - -- -2126 
Half sheet, or under - -- -- -- llio 
For a personal likeness as a fashion plufe or SO 
... 




Advertisement of Governesses, (not exceeding 8 lines), Ss. each. 
tar Ineeritng ta Monthly Mpkabetical Register, a Marriage, 3s. Birth, or Death 2s., 

For 100 Copies of the Sheet containing this Register ISs. 














* 


jTAtf C»nrt Sfagaxiue Adteriiter, {^Ko. 11, Care]f-alr».i\^ for October, 1830. 


0e<aiQID1Qi0IBiiE)i0OjDietDIL:>!QQOPOIE)lE>>E>eE>PE)O)E)ieC)er>IF>ir:)l3iOL 


A hitfhly fii<ihional>lo and twullar Handkerchief Scent, posaeeaincr extract* from the most >fragnnt 
flowers, and forming; n Perfume at once sweet, durable, and rcfresblnK. In Ixittlos, at 2s. 6d., 4i. fld., 6i., 
and in elegant Toilet 14s. each. 

WHITE’S AROMATIC PUNGENT ESSENCE. 

So cxroedincly iisirul lu Hond Arties, Fnintiii., &C,, and particularly revlvinK in crowded roomf. In 
neat stoppered bottles, enclosed In Morocco cases, Ss. each. 

WHITE’S GENUINE COOLING APERIENT SEIDLITZ 

POWDERS. 

These Powders possessing nhsorhent as well as aperient properties, are superior to all others in Heart¬ 
burn, Indigestion, Bile, or Acidity of the Btomarb, arising from a too free use of wines, spirit^ or highly 
seasoned viands; tliey may be hud rpeoume to naan agreeable and efficient saline remedy, the floed air 
they contain rendering tliom ns refraslting os Soda Water. In red boxes, lined with tin-foil, 2s. eacli, 
(warranted to kee]) in any climate.) 

The above, prepared only TKOXtX A.S WBtXTS, Chemist, 24, Comhill, London. 

N. Jl.Thi* Frsoiicc of Eglantine, and the Aromatic Fongmit Essence, con be obtained of anj respectable 
Chuniist or Perfumer m the Kingdom. 

nsedicine Cbests. fitted up wltfi the best draers suitable for ray cllanatOy 
varyinfir in price from to 




A. 13. SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Rank of Kiigland, submit for soloclion a very largo STOCK 
of GOLD tmd SILVER WA'l'CJIFS, the whole of which are made and 
linished under the carefui inspection iff c.vperienced workmen on their own 
promises, and each warruiitcd I'or correct performance. 


Zn Silver Cases. 

Fine Vertical Watches, jewelled, with double-backed engine- 

turned silver cases, warranted . i....£4 4 0 

Fine, Vertical Watches, jewelled, with seconds’ hand, and double- 

backed silver cases, warranted.£5 5 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in four holes. 

With seconds’ hand, and double-backed silver cases, warranted £ G 6 0 

Either of the above in silver hunting cases, 10s. 6d. extra. 

Zn G-old Cases, size for Xiadfes. 

Fine Vertical Watches, jewelled, in engine-turned gold cases, 

and gold dials, warranted.£10 10 0 

I'inu Vertical Watches, jewelled, with double-backed ongine- 

turued gold cases, and gold dials, warranted.£ 12 12 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, with 

double-backed gold cases, and gold dials, warranted.£14 14 X) 


Zn Gold Cases, size for Gentlen^en* 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, se¬ 
conds, and double-backed gold cases, warranted.£14 14 0 

Pafoiit Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

seconds, double-backed gold cases & enamel dials, warranted £ 17 17 0 
Patent Detached Lever Watches, cajiped, jewelled in six holes. 

seconds, ilouble-backed gold cases imd gold dials, warn.ntod £ 21 0 0 

Either of the Goiitlcmcn’s Watches may be had in gold hunting cases for 

£ 6 53.S. each extra. 

N. B. Second-hand Watches pur«liased in exchange. 

S. SA.VOSLV de. S02ffS, STo. 9, Combm, Xiondoa. 











T^ietmui Advertittr,{No, \l,Ctir^-street), f»rOet^r, 1839. 


Notick tbe leil 
«rtb« inventor on 
<iie bottle. 



.rOKlV«OM’S 

PATENT STREP 

OF 


Tbit tjpniF it 
noine only when ac. 
cutnpanlrd wUb tbit 
ligiiatare. 



No,389, STRA.ND, LONDON, AND No. EUB CAUMARTIN, PARIS. 


TOa Preparation of ^ild Asparaipui, ia found to be a powerftil Sedative, cauainir neither 
nor Constiliation, therefore peculiarly beneficial in Catarrha and indammatory 
nlToctionsoftheCb^andLui^s. Its exlraoi^nary efficacity in the Hooping-Cough ia 
Incontestable. It affords considerable relief in PalpitaUons of the Heart. Beinc in its na- 
diarrhetic, it is found to produce the most beneficial effects in aS dropsical 

PlBKCTlOirS FOB FOE. 

(Warranted to keep in all Climates.) 

Begin y taktag one ortwo tablespoonfuls night and morning, in four ttme that (inontily 
of hot water. The dose may be increased gradually according to the disease and ^ of the 
jiatient. It should be taken as warm as possible. “ 

This valuable preparation is sold at Dr. Scott’s establishment, 869, Strand, London. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS THE BOTTLE. 


Madame Clement, Freneh 
Corset Maker, 

From Paris. 

B egs to return her sincere thanks for the 
valuable patronage by which slie has been 
distinguished since her style of business has 
become genrolly known. 

, The Pabistar Cobbet which she has 
brought to the utmost degree of perfection 
hitherto attained, possesses all the advan¬ 
tages of which this important article of cos¬ 
tume is susceptible. 

Its %ke and accurate adaptation to tlie most 
Beauttfid Figure, as well as its capability when 
formed under Madame Clementes superin¬ 
tendence, of Correcting any Personal Defi¬ 
ciency, has confirmed its celebrity among the 
Fashionable World. 

Tlie perfect Euse and Contort to the wearer, 
Are also among its peculiar recommendations, 
as the great importance of obtaining perfect 
Freedom <tf Jtetion with Elegance ot Appearance 
in the Bali Room, Eqaesirian or other exercise 
Ss justly appreciated. 

For Orowiug Children and young ladres 
whose ngures are forming it is indispensable, 
by flreeii^ them from the dangerous conse¬ 
quences of tight and unequal pressure, so 
producive of dangerous relaxation and weak¬ 
ness. 

The Corset« Lacei earns hout, and the Stay 
witliout shoulder strap, instantaneously or 
gradually unlaeiag at pleasure, togetlier with 
nil rile modern approved inventions are kept 
in every variety of pattern and style ; and 
being in weekly communication with Paris, 
MadameC. is enabled to present every novelty 
worthy of attention on its first introduction. 
74, WELBECK STREET, 


TJBRRINGTON’S TONIC APERIENT 
-8- LIQUEUR,^ from the delicacy of its 
Flavor, and its highly invigorating qualities 
is peculiarly adapted to all delicate Constitu¬ 
tions, and especially to sufferers from Acidity, 
Distention or Pain after Food, Sleeplessne.ss, 
Flushing of the Ears or Countenance, and 
other symptoms of a weakened Stomach. For 
Young Ladies troubled with breathlessness. 
Fastidious Appetite, Palpitations, Sallow 
Countenance, Swelled Ancles, and general 
languor, it is inestimable. Sold at the 
Central DepAt, 44, Gerrord-street, Soho; 
at 6, Bmton-street, Bond-street; by G. K. 
Carter, Deal, and all Chemists. 


A. eertotn Cure for Corns and 
Bnnlons- 

ALLINGRAM'S ROTTERDAM SOL- 
VEI«g:^ yrhjcli gives relief upon the first 
appUcation: The universally-acknowledged 
efiicacy of this extraordinary safe and never 
failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure 
of Corns and BunionSy however obstinate and 
long standing, induces the Proprietor of this 
highly important chemical discovery, to cau¬ 
tion the Public against base and spurious 
imitatjons, iitjurious in their effect, and most 
dangerous to those who, either through igno¬ 
rance, or the fraudulent pretences of others, 
Me induced to apply them. The proprietor 
has received testimonials of its beneficial 
effects from the most respectable families in 
the kingdom. The'genuine has the signa¬ 
ture of ** J. A. Shabwood” on the outride 
wrapper. 

Sold at 55, Bishopsgate-without; and, by 
appointment, by Sanger, 160, and Chandler, 
76, Oxford-street; and most Medicine Ven¬ 
ders. 


MujftmiHe {AV. tU C^rg3Mtf*•^'h /m* OelyAfttr I830< '/ 

THS RBOfiNT HOffiU I4| WATJBRU>0 fZACB* EDXMBtrRGH, 

(Betvetm tint Theatre Bopal, a)id Me Gewrai Post C^ffhe,) 

<3ltan» Urn attestioa of aiad UteT^en fw the heauty, (the hack rooma leokitaig' 

vpoa Aztltnr’B Seat and SalislM^ tHid oonveidenoe of its situation, no lew Runs the 

eumflvitable nature of its internal afememenu. commanding, 1st. LODOIROS FOR 
FAWUJBS on separate flats,t (tu^eRSs in the Hotel.) ndth all the comfort mid gidetnde 
of a private duellW and the adMll^e of a quick supply oH the best of Yiands) Wines, 
and Lsmlmrs from we Bar.—3nd. A. neat Coffee and Neirs-room, where in addition to 
the Lenden and local Rewspapers—TliE COURT AND LADY’S MAGAZINE is rejpilariy 
taken kn SrdL A Commercial Room. Charges moderate. Students upon their aitival in 
Edinburgh would find this house particularly comfortable. 


EitabliiSod 



A.D. ires. 


FRAORANT NOVELTIES, AND TOILET REQUISITES, 

KOSee'S BIKOTOilHI FL®WEBS 

S o justly celebrated for the Immovement of the Complexion, and that acknowledged 
passport of GenSlity, ** Beantifttl Hands.** RIGGE’S HattlNb 
Flewea* Paafume. The pleasing fragrance of the above Soap has created a ge¬ 
neral demand for a similar flavour ^apted to the Handkerchief. Its characteristics are, a 
most attractive and refireshing odour, oonibincd with great durability. Hoyal Op> 
leans Boauet—Eau do Portugal—Bouquet de Lawande— 
EIjslan Odonr*>Benquet de lOonna Maria, all celebrated for their 
Distingue Aromd\, and retentiveiiessof perftinie. RlOdU’S Pomiuade de MaeaS" 
sar is a simple Vegetable preparation, which strengthens and assists the Growth of Hair; 
it is also an infolHble restorative in cases of Weak Ilmr, or Premature Baldness. 


VEGETABLE HAIR WASH, 

Celebrated for its astringent invigorati^ properties, is an invaluable accompaniment.— 
HlGUE’S Old oMtablliilErd and oelebrated improved Cream of 

Boffes, and Roue lilp Salve, excellent for their cooling and softening effects_ 

BlGGI'/h Ultra Marine Cake Blue, a novel and complete substitute for Stone 
mid Powder Blue, as nuich more economicul, from its superior tint of colour;—^used by all 
Ladies who value a Clear and Brilliant appearance in their Laces, Muslins, Linens, Ac. , 

The abate Abides are Mantfneiured by 

li:, 

FEBFUHCRS TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEH \MD ROYAL FAMILY. 

G">, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 

And Sold by inort Respectable Perfumers. 


TO EPICURES. 


S OUO SAUCE, fur Fish, Game, Steaks, Made lJf*>hcs, Ac. CliOSSE and 
BLACKWELL, the Pnqwietors of this highly celebrated Sauce, beg to return to the 
NobilMy and Gentry their gratefiil thanks for the patronage they have hitherto received. 
They solicit the attention of the Epicure to the peculiar nch, piquant, and yet not predom¬ 
inating flavour of the Sauce, which justly entitles it to the pre-eminence it has so rapidy at¬ 
tained. It is improved by age, and will not suffer auy deterioration by change of climate. 

DXNMORE’S ESSENCE OF SHRIMPS for every description of Boiled and Fried Fish, 
will be foLSid to possess a decided preference over the Essence of Anchovies, being of a mure 
wiiM , rich, and deHeious flavour. It wfQ be particulariiy convement to Families and Tavem- 
keapera, as it ean be made in one minute, without the usual trouble and time consumtd In 
iiioktaff and nreoaiing the Shrimps. 

BlSBiaBE*a BUBIMP PARTE, 

a superior delicacy to any thing yet offered to the Pnblie, ftnr Sre^fost, SaadwWbos,Toast, Ac 
The above to be had of most sauce venders; and Wholesale at the Manuiketory, 11, King- 
•tseet, Soho. 


ty i^t0^ li> 'for Ottoyff ISSA. 

OOWtAND’S LOTlOir. 

Tuto isv^nable Remedy for Cataneow Afflictioatr and the variety of DtscoiihtraATioire 
by vrhiob ttio Complexion is frequently obsq&n^ IKtaMsees the recommendation of neariy a 
CKVTtrBT of snccessflil experience in conflHiTOon onts.6AFirrr and perfect adaptation for 
these purposes; Impurities of the BUn, of wnatwtf kind> subsiding upon its nee, succeeded 
by the sinoothness of surface and ela»tie texturdVwnative of a hetuiby state* 

,As a TOILET requisitef the Lotion promotes and sustfdns the vivacity of the Complexion 
defbnds its delicacy from injury by variable temperature and other exciting cause 85 and 
renders this important department really effective in preserving, unlmiwlred, the principal 
attraction of Female Grace and Beauty. 

OowLANn’s LonoN has the Name and Address of the Bole Proprietor, 

ROBERT SHAW. 33, QUEEN ST CHEAPSIDE LONDON, 

are Engraved on the Government Stamp, and “ The Theory of Beauty” is inclosed 
Prices 9«. 9<L, 5s. 6d ; quarts 8 a. 6U ,; and in cases from One to Five Guineas. 

SHAWS MINDORA OIL. 

The ^sparity In favour of this elegant Appcndi^e of the TOILET of both Sexes, becomes 
pleasingly evident in the attainment of a vigorous growth of the Hidr imiiroved in texture 
and retaining the disposition to curl so much desired. 

NATIVE PURITY, Delicate Fragrance, and fireedom flrom CHEMICAL or other Ad¬ 
mixtures are also leading qualities whieh distinguish Mindoua Oit. from all COLOURED 
and factitious Compounds, ensuring to Its Patrons CLEANLINESS in application, pre¬ 
servation of the TRU E COLOUR of tiie Hair, and the utmost perfection of this esteemed 
ornament of the Person. 

Prepared for the Toilet by the sole Proprietor, “ ROBERT SHAW, 33, QUEEN STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON,” in bottles bearing his Signature on the Label and Wrapper, at 
3«., bs. 6 d., and in stoppered bottle^ at lOr. 6d, Each Package is aceomapnied by a 
Practical Treatise on the Hair. Sold as above, and by most respectable Perfumers and 
Medicine Venders. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 

BT THE QUEEN’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 




W- BARTLEET and SONS, 

SOLE PATENTEES of the Newly invented Oval, perfect. Eyed Needles. 



W BARTLEET and SONS having Her Mqjesty Queen Victoria’s Royal Letters Patent 
a for an Improi oinent in the laanufacture of Needles by newly-mvented Machinery 
deem it necessary, in introducing tiic article, to apprise the consumers of Needles of the 
great ntility and decided advantage this invention possesses over any other yet otiiered to the 
public. 

The apparatus produces an eye much larger than that of any other Needle, and is con¬ 
structed on such an unerring principle as to remove effectually every minute angle, burr, 
and rough edge, and to clear smoothly away any othig cutting porticleh that may have been 
left in the E';^ ot the Needle—^wMeli neither drilling nor any other operation whatever has 
hitherto been able to effect—^thereby rendering it morally imiiossible for these Needles to 
. lit the Thread. 

It is gruerally the case that the public are charged an extravagant ;nice for patent 
goods, but W. BARTLEET and SONS are resolved, in offering these superior Needles, to 
require no more than a moderate remuneration. 

Sold Retail by respectable Haberdashers—Wholesale and for exportation by Bolyoake 
and Chambers, Stole Agents, London,—lOd, Wood Street, Cheapside. 


THB THAIHES VVUiXlCli. 

I S Open to the public every day, (except Sunday) from Nine in the Morning until dark.— 
Admittance One Shilling each.—^Tbe Entrance is near the Church at Rotheritbe, on 
the Surrey side of the River. The Tunnel is brilliantly lighted with Gas, and is now 
to low water xnarlt on the Middlesex shore. 

By Order, 

L Thames Tamel Office, JOSEPH CIIARLIER, 

^WMtrook BuilJings, W^lhro^, Clerk to the Company. 

September, 1899, 



THE COURT AND LADY'S MAGAZINE, 


MONTHLY CRITIC AND MUSEU 


^ iFamflp STournal 



OF ORIGINAL TALES, REVIEWS OF LITERATURE, THE FINE ARTS, 
MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS, &c. &c. 

i’f 
\' 

DNDER THE DISTZNQVISHEP OF 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DObj^ESS OF KENT. 


MEMOIR OF JOANNA 2ud, C^UEEN OP NAVARRE, 

MOTHER OF HENRY QUATRE, KING OF PRANCE. 

Illustrated hy a whole-length Portrait, coloured/rom the original in ths,eolleetion of the King qf 
France. No. 79 of the Series of tmlhenlic ancient Portraits. 


Navarre, a) a kingdom, has, at thee/axe at the fight of ^olosa, where the 
present day, disappeared from the map ; very existence of Sp^ was at stake, 
of Europe. It was originally one of| Soon after this event am 'heiress brought 

__ \ II _ 1 • 1 m .1 A %T _ - j* _-.i* 


those small states into which Spain spill 
itself! after the invasion of the Moe^, 
when every province, which, in -^e 
course of time, was wrested by Spaylteh 
valour from the infidels, established it¬ 
self under the banner of its gallantdibe- 
rator as a' separiite ki^d.om'. i' The 
mountainous country of NaVRrre, which 


the crown of Navarre the ftimily of 
the princely Troubad^^ of Cham¬ 
pagne, and another heirim united it/or 
a time with the crown of France. Fol¬ 
lowing, however, the feuffi^ hn®, the 
French Princes of the house^of Evreux 
for a while ruled Navarre, though it wag 
every year in danger of b,eing possessed' 


divided the rest of the peninsula from by one or other of its powerful neigh- 


the south of France, was ruled by an 
heroic family of Spanish Princes. The 
Kings of Navarre long bore in their 
blazon the chains of the camp of the 
Miramolin, which their monarch, Don 
Sancho the Strong, broke with his battle- 
A— OCTOBER, 1839. 


hours. A long succession of female 
heirs, and the disputes connected with 
the disposal of their lands, at length 
brought about this catastrophe. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Catherine, Queen of 
Navarre, Ferdinand of Arragon laid his 

357 


Memdr of Joanna ^AlbreU 

wily paw on tKe gallant little kingdom, \\r(^eived liis hospitality, when pass- 
and succeeded in stealine it from its fm*V w'\ifPouffh France, during a short 


mer rulers. From that time the Sove¬ 
reigns of Navarre have been but titular 
monarchs. They, however, possessed 
domains called French Navarre, on the 
other side of the Pyrenees; but the king¬ 
dom properly so called was absorbed by 
Spain. 

Ever since the 1 6th century, the mo¬ 
ther of Henry IV. derived her title, as 
Queen of Navarre, from her ancestress, 
Blanche II., daughter of Charles III., 
surnamed the Good. Blanche was the 
twenty-fourth Sovereign of Navarre, and 
reigned with her husband, John of Arra- 
gon. Their daughter Eleanora married 
Gaston of Foix, and united the great 
Province of Bearn to Navarre. Their 
grand-daughter Catherine was the twen¬ 
ty-seventh sovereign; she married John 
d'Albret, a French Prince, and the heir 
of this pair was the gallant Henry H., 
King of Navarre, the husband of the 
celebrated Margaret of Valois,* sister to 
Francih I., King of France, 

Henry, the father of the subject of 
this memoir, inherited the fine person, 
the heroic valour, and the great abilities 
of the chivalric house of de Foix, and 
had it not been for the province of 
Bearn, which he derived from them, he 
would, indeed, have been “ King with¬ 
out a kingdom,” for French Navarre 
must have followed the fate of his Spa¬ 
nish territories. 

The Spaniards viewed his marriage 
with the sister of Francis T. with anger, 
and when, in the year 1528, Joanna was 
born, they vented their spleen by an 
allusion to the armorial bearings of 
Beam, which has a cow on its shield. 

“ A miracle,'* said the Spaniards, 

Lo! Henry of Bearn's cow has brought 
forth a sheep." 

But Henry called his darling heiress a 
lamb, and laid up the taunt in his own 
mind, awaiting a day of reprisal. His 
spiteful enemies continued to style him 
Henry, le Vacher; his Queen, Margue- 
fitte, la Vache; and their only daughter, 
Joanna la hvebis, in derision of their 
royal titles. But notwithstanding this 
scornful invective, Henry was the 
most gallant and princely man of his 
time; so that when his enemy, C harle s 

• See this portrait and memoir, Lady’s Ma¬ 
gazine, October, 1831. 
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tpSSce with Francis I., Charles declared 
Jiemever met with a more magnificent or 
courteous reception than at Pau, the 
capita] of Henry d’Albret. This mo¬ 
narch, desirous of possessing the heritage 
appertaining to Joanna, (since, besides 
Lower Navarre, on this side the Pyre¬ 
nees, there still remained to the noble 
house of Albret of Bearn, the territories 
of Albret, Foix, and Armagnac, with se¬ 
veral other extensive signiories) made 
demand of her hand in favour of Philip 
IL, his son. Francis L, however, was 
opposed to this union, being unwilling to 
introduce so powerful an enemy into 
France. In 1541 he aflSancedher tothe 
Duke of Cleves; but this marriage, from 
difficulties raised by her parents, re¬ 
mained in suspense during the reign of 
Francis, and was finally annulled, the 
Duke having abandoned the interests of 
France to make his peace with the Em¬ 
peror. 

With far better policy Henry and 
Margueritte gave the hand of the young 
Joanna to the heir of Bourbon, in the 
full conviction that, notwithstanding his 
deep poverty, their posterity would one 
day ascend the throne of France. The 
great patrimony of the princely house 
of Bourbon had followed the female 
line, and been inherited by the niece 
of Peter, Duke of Bourbon,* Louise 
of Savoy, mother to Francis I. 

Antony, Duke of Bourbon, though 
next heir to the line of Valois, then on 
the throne, was the poorest peer in 
France, and Voltaire affirms that his 
brother, the Prince of Conde, possessed 
an income of but six hundred livres per 
annum. Notwithstanding the poverty 
of this illustrious house, the dress worn 
by Joanna of Navarre, on the occasion 
of her marriage with the Duke of Bour¬ 
bon, in the year 1548, was so laden 
with pearls, diamonds, gold tissue, and 
other weighty and magnificent trappings 
that when walking in' procession she fell 
down under the pressure of her finery. 
A bridal dress in the sixteenth century 
WHS indeed no trifle; the young Princess 
of Navarre was unable to support it, and 
as she stumbled again and again, as fast 
as she was raised up, the Constable o f 

* See this portrait aud memoir, Lady's 
Magazine, February, 1838. 
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France, the renowned Duke de Mont- 
morenci, however, settled the matter at 
once, by taking the bride in his arms, 
and striding down the main aisle of the 
church of Moulins, set her down at the 
altar, and supported her jewels and all 
her paraphernalia in his nervous grasp 
while the marriage ceremony was per¬ 
formed, by which she was united to An¬ 
tony, Duke of Bourbon. It is just pos¬ 
sible that this curious scene arose from 
some perversity on the part of the young 
bride, who meant to resist walking into 
church, but when she found herself in 
the Berce hands of the kinsman of her 
bridegroom, she was scared into good 
behaviour. The weight of her jewels 
and dross was, nevertheless, the cause 
assigned by her relatives for her singular 
mode of approaching the marriage altar; 
a cause very gratifying to the pride of 
both, the houses Navarre, and Bour¬ 
bon, neither of which wc.re very rich, 
although both were right royal. 

Joanna and her husband became, 
however, an attached coujde; she shared 
the dangers of the camp with him, and 
frequently strengthened hy her firmnessof 
character his vacillating disposition. She 
had been secretly bred a Protestant by her 
mother; and the south of France, which 
had been the cradle of Protestantism in 
the time of the Albigeuses, saw with de¬ 
light a Princess born and brought up 
among them in a faith which promised 
emancipation from the Catholic yoke, so 
impatiently borne by them from the time 
of the Moorish settlement in those pro¬ 
vinces. Joanna, as she attained wo¬ 
manhood , obtained a Protestant influence 
over the ductile mind of Antony of 
Bourbon, who, though certainly a Catho¬ 
lic by his own belief, became thereby 
head of the secret Huguenot league 
forming in the southern provinces, and 
acknowledged as their chief. Joanna 
was in reality the dominant spirit of the 
association. 

Themotherof Joanna died in the castle 
of Odos, in 1549, at Bigorre, near the 
foot of the Pyrenean chain, of a catarrh, 
resulting from a violent cold, taken whilst 
gazing on a comet, affirmed by the wise¬ 
acres of those days to predict the death 
of Pope Paul HI. Her fondly attached 
husband, Henry, King of Navarre, long 
survived her, and though he had but a 
female heir to his territories, he never 
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gave Margueritte a successor. The sbter 
of Francis I. was assuredly the most 
illu-strious female of her era; her attach¬ 
ment to her brother is said to have been 
so strong that she did not wish to live 
after his death, and she certainly soon 
followed him to the grave. Her daugh¬ 
ter, Joanna, inherited a considerable 
share of her mother’s abilities and great¬ 
ness of mind. 

The first child of Joanna and Antony 
of Bourbon was a dau^ter, named 
Catherine, after the grandmother of the 
Princess, Catherine, the First Queen of 
Navarre. As King Henry saw with re¬ 
gret the probability that the title to his 
lost kingdom would again merge in a 
female heir, he was exceedingly anxious 
that his daughter Joanna should bring 
him a male Jheir. 

She was in the camp’with her husband, 
Antony of Bourbon, at La Fleche, in 
Anjou, where he was commanding an 
army against Charles V., when she wrote 
to her father that she had hopes of bring¬ 
ing into the world an heir to his territo¬ 
ries. Henry of Navarre immediately en¬ 
treated she would come to him, that his 
heir might be born among those beloved 
mountaineers who were so dear to him. 
Joanna had, however, followed her hus¬ 
band into his government of Picardy, in 
order to raise mure troops for the repulse 
of the Spanish invader. Although she 
had the whole of France to traverse when 
her father’s mandate arrived, she re¬ 
solved to obey him. We translate from 
Pere Perefixe, who gives the following 
account of the birth of her heroic son, 
Henri Quatre:— 

This courageous Princess took leave 
of her husband at Compeigne, the 15th 
of November, 1553; she travelled across 
France to the Pyrenean mountains, and 
arrived at Pan, in Beam, where ffie 
King, her father, waited anxiously for 
her, on the 4th of December; and on 
the last day of the old year, she happily 
brought into the world her son. 

During the few days that intervened 
between her arrival and the birth of her 
boy, Joanna’s thoughts were greatly 
occupied with tender matters touching 
her own domestic interests. A jealousy 
had been infused into her mind of her far 
ther’s attachment to a lady of his Court, 
and it was impressed upon her mind 
that he had made his will in that lady’a 
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ikvour, as iar as concerned his personal 
property; she had, tfaereihfe, a very great 
wish to see that will. When the King of 
Kavarte found what his daughter de¬ 
sired, tiiough she dared not speak of it, 
he offered of his own accord to put his 
wiU into her hands, on condition that 
when her boy was bom she would sing 
ft song. “ For,” said he, “ thou art 
not going to bring tne an heir mewling 
and puling into this world.” 

The Princess promised, and she kept 
her word. "N^en, therefore, her royal 
fether was summoned to her chamber, 
she sang, in a clear and cheerful voice, 
one of the songs of her native Bearnoise 
mountains, in the patois of her country. 
The words of the chanson have been 
preserved, but good Protestant as was 
Joanna of Navarre, we find her song, on 
examination, to be a sort of hymn sung 
by the Bearnoise females in the time of 
their trouble. It is none other than an 
invocation for the aid of the Virgin 
whose image stood on the bridge of 
Pau. The chorus was-— 

Our lady at the bridge's foot, 

Assist me in this hour. 

Her babe came into the world without 
crying, to the infinite joy of his grand¬ 
father. Henry of Navarre had brought 
his will in a box of gold; he ordered the 
boy to be given to him, at the same time 
presenting to the mother the costly casket 
containing his will, and saying—“ My 
daughter, that is for you, and this for 
me.” Simultaneously wrapping tlie babe 
in the lappet of his robe, and carrying 
him out of the chamber, be proceeded to 
rub the infant's lips with garlic, and 
made him suck a little wine out of a gold 
cup. If Joanna’s babe had not been 
hardy by nature and destined by Provi¬ 
dence for the happiness of millions, he 
certainly must have been poisoned by 
thfise proceedings of his grandfetber 
during the first hour of his existence. 
Henry of Navarre, however, showed his 
grandson with great pride to the nobles 
and citizens of Bearn, saying, in allusion 
to the taunt of the Spaniards at the birth 
of Joanna,—- 

** Behold, my lunb has brought me forth a 
Ikm.” 

But to the consternation of the King and 
bis daughter, the new-born Prince re¬ 
fused to suck or take any nourishment, 
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a disposition not to be wondered at after 
his dose of garlic und wine. Six or 
seven nurses were summoned from the 
town of Pau before one could be found 
from whose bosom the future King of 
France chose to imbibe aliment. At 
last the little creature was impelled by 
hunger to overcome its disgust for the' 
abominable diet with which his grand- 
sire had regaled him at his first entrance 
into life, and who, with the intention of 
making him vigorous and hardy, had 
nearly poisoned him. 

Joanna could not prevent her boy 
from being baptised with tlie rites of the 
Catholic religion. His godfathers were 
Henry the Second, King of France, and 
his grandfather, Henry of Navarre, who 
gave him their name. The ceremony 
took place in the chapel of the castle of 
Pan, by the Cardinal of Armagnac. 

Joanna gave her boy wholly up to her 
father, who took the best of plans to rear 
a hardy warrior. His nurse was a pea¬ 
sant woman of Bearn, and the royal boy 
was nourished among her young moun¬ 
taineers. He was reared with them, and 
his nurse was charged that no difference 
should be made by way of indulgence to 
the young Prince. Thus was the young 
hero reared till he was four years old, 
playing, cuffing, or wrestling among the 
high-spirited mountain children; run¬ 
ning races barefoot, or climbing the 
crags, without either hat or cap to cover 
liis red curls. His royal grandfather 
watched over his sports with delight. If 
he had a quarrel, Henry of Navarre 
would not have the slightest partiality 
towards the little Prince, who ha<f to 
vindicate his injuries with his own arm, 
or show the respect physical force com¬ 
mands in unsophisticated society. He 
was thus nurtured a hero, in hopes that 
he would one day reconquer his mother’s 
inheritance of Navarre. 

When the hoy was taken from his 
peasant nurse, his grandfather confided 
him to his governess, Susanne de Bour¬ 
bon, wife of Jean d’Albret, Lord of 
Moissons. His education went on at 
the Chateau de Coarasse, among the 
rocky fastnesses of Beam, where he still 
had the mountain children for his com¬ 
panions, and was not suffered to have 
any playthings, save those which he 
found for his amusement among stones 
or aaimals; neither had he fine clothes, 
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but wore the peasant’s dress of Beam. 
Fed on brown bread, beef, garlic, and 
buttermilk, no claim to superiority was 
given him but what he won by natural 
talent, which prompted him to become a 
leader among his fellow-creatures. King 
Henry of Navarre had noble ideas of 
educating a future Sovereign, though it 
must be owned his experiments in feed¬ 
ing a new-born infant were not the 
most judicious. 

When the royal boy was four years 
old his mother wished to present him to 
his suzerain, Henry the Second of 
France; she accordingly accompanied 
her father, the King of Navarre, to the 
French Court. The son of Joanna was 
then called the Prince of Viane. Our 
little hero, says the historian Cayet, was 
presented to Henry the Second, who 
asked him If he would be his son ?” 

“ That’s my father,” said the boy, in 
the Bearnois dialect, pointing to King 
Henry of Navarre. 

“ Well,” said the King of France, 
“ you shall be my son-in-law, then.” 

To that the little mountaineer offered 
no objection, and in the same moment 
the marriage between young Henry and 
Margueritte of Valois, daughter of Henry 
the ^cond, was agreed upon, a project 
to which Joanna fondly clung in after¬ 
life. The royal boy was a most beauti¬ 
ful child at this time, with the exception 
of red hair. 

Soon alter this interview Joanna lost 
her brave father. King Henry of Na¬ 
varre died at the castle of Hagetraau, in 
his*beloved Bearn, at the age of ii%- 
three. He commanded that his body 
should be interred in the ancient burial 
place of the Kings of Navarre, at Pam- 
peluna, the capital of Spanish Navarre, 
but till that was re-conquered, it was 
found necessary to deposit him in the 
Cathedral of Lescar, in Bearn, where his 
body has ever since remained. 

Joanna generally resided with her 
husband at the seat of his hereditary 
government at Guienne; but at the time 
of her father’s death she was at the 
Court of France, and had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining leave from Henry 
the Second to go to Bearn, to ^ke 
possession of her inheritance, the King 


* See this portiait and memoir, Lady's 
Magazine, January, 1835. 
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of France taking umbra^ at her ^yfiog 
herself the “ Queen of Navarre.” 

“ I am King,” said he, “ of the only 
Navarre of which you have possession 
and, subsequently, this was a pretence 
for endeavouring to seize French Na¬ 
varre. Joanna was thus wronged by 
her powerful neighbours on both sides 
the Pyrenees, and to this unjust attempt 
may be traced her bold conception of 
heading the Protestants id France. 

An unlucky stroke of rae lance of the 
Count de Mon^omerie, captain in the 
Scottish guard and an ancestor of the 
present harl of Eglinton whose pas¬ 
sage of arms in Scotland has recently 
excited so much interest (at a touroa'- 
ment), at once put an end to the life of 
Henry the Second apd his unjust claims 
on French Navan'e. As Montgomerie 
afterwards fled to the Queen of Navawe, 
and fought against the heirs of the King 
he had slain, the Cathohes did not 
scruple to declare that his awkward tilt¬ 
ing was an accident done on purpose. 

Antony, Duke of Bourbon, the hus¬ 
band of the Queen of Navarre, was the 
first Prince of the blood, and, in right of 
his high rank, he demanded to share 
the government durii^ the minority of 
Francis the Second. The Guises seized 
the power, and had one day resolved on 
murdering him, if the harmless little 
King could have been only prevailed 
upon to give the signal for his relatives 
death. . Antony has been considered 
weak, though very brave; but his failing 
seems wholly to have arisen from the 
struggles of his mind, between his Ca¬ 
tholic belief and his Protestant politics. 
The following anecdote could scarcely 
have pertained to a very weak man 
He had been informed of the plot te 
murder him, but he resolutely went to 
the appointment * 

** If they murder me,” said he to 
Reinsi, one of his gentlemen, take 
my bloody shirt, carry it to my wife and 
son, and Joanna will know how to 
avenge me.” 

The young King would not give the 
signal for the death of his relative, foe 
which the Duke of Guise reproached 
him violently, and called him a coward. 

After the death of Francis the 
cond, the party of the Guises Visid 
defeated, and the husband of' Jounmi 
tyaf called to the second place m tho 
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r^ncy under Catherine de Medicis,* 
and being 14eutenant-General of the 
kingdom under Charles the Ninth, he 
called Joanna and her young son to the 
French Court. The family of Navarre 
'wai placed in difficult circumstances, 
for Antony and the Queen of Navarre, 
in virtue of this high office, could not 
take any part with the Protestants, who 
now rose in rebellion, declaring the 
Prince of Conde, brother to Antony, 
their chief. fHaving undertaken to 
suppress this rebellion, at the siege of 
Rouen Antony was wounded in the 
trenches by an arquebus in the shoulder, 
and his wound mortifying, he died some 
days after. 

Ever at heart attached to Calvinism, 
one of his first cares was to procure 
the celebrated council of Foissy, with a 
view of establishing by it the triumph 
of the party whose cause he had em¬ 
braced. The result did not answer his 
expectation, and he quitted the hall dis¬ 
contented with the ministers he had 
summoned on that occasion. Francois 
d’Escars, his chamberlain, having per¬ 
ceived this disposition of his mind, suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing him to the resolve, 
backed by the persuasion of the legate 
and the ambassador of Spain, of re¬ 
embracing the Catholic faith. Manifold 
were the human motives which induced 
this conversion. Antoine, therefore, 
joined the triumvirate, and became the 
declared enemy of the Calvinists. He 
expelled their ministers from all the 
royal households, even although under 
the protection of the Queen, his wife, 
whom he alleged they had succeeded in 
converting to their tenets. He would 
even have compelled her to attend 
mass; but his menaces and ill-treatment 
alike failed to move the resolute and 
high-minded Joanna d’Albret, who had 
even the hardihood to make the follow¬ 
ing reply to Catherine de Medicis, who 
interfered in these constant endeavours 
to convert her Madame, if I could 
hold my kingdom and my son together in 
my hand, / would flmg them both to 
^e bottom qf the sea rather than go 
to mass/' 

The Queen of Navarre was at the 
Court of Catherine de Medids with her 

' * See this portrait and memoir, Lady’s Maga- 
Sine, July, 1836. 
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son, when this fatal accident made her a 
widow; she begged leave to retire to 
Beam and indulge her grief. 

Directly she arrived at Pau she pro¬ 
claimed herself a Protestant,^ and gave 
her son a Calvinistic tutor, named La 
Gaueberie, with orders that he should be 
brought up in the reformed religion. 
Young Henry was then seven years old j 
he received a classical education from his 
learned tutor, but as his mother wished 
that he should be instructed so as to ren¬ 
der learning agreeable to him, he was 
taught Latin, first vernacularly, and then 
the Latin poets and historians were read 
to him, and he was encouraged to con¬ 
verse on the subjects that interested him. 
Thus he was led on till he could read 
and write Latin freely ; and he was re¬ 
markable for the ease with which he 
could speak and converse in that language. 
His mother, who was herself a learned 
princess, had devised this plan of educa¬ 
tion, and though it might not be a pro¬ 
per course to have been directed by a 
professor, it well suited, perhaps, a mo¬ 
narch’s inclinations. 

Joanna of Navarre held herself con¬ 
stantly leagued with the Protestants and 
her brother-in-law, the Prince of Cond4. 
She was virtually, by their assistance, 
Queen of the South of France, from the 
Pyrenees to Rochelle, which was the 
focus of the Protestant league, and in 
that city of the waters” she maintained 
her hold in spite of the strength of 
Spain on one hand, and the power of 
Catholic France on the other. During 
the childhood of her young son Henry, 
and her daughter Catherine, who aBode 
at Rochelle with her, the disastrous 
battles of Moncontour and Jarnac almost 
ruined the Protestant cause, and deprived 
the Prince of Navarre of his uncle, the 
Prince of Conde; but Joanna remained 
undaunted, with Coligny for her minu¬ 
ter and general. 

At this period of her life she is sup¬ 
posed. to have married privately Theodore 
d’ Aubigny, a great Protestant leader; but 
not the slightest trace of this marriage 
appears, excepting in the traditions of 
the family of Aubigny. Theodore was 
the ancestor of Madame de Maintenon.* 

During the minority of young Henry, 
the Qpeen of Navarre successfiilly upheld 

« See this poitiait and memoir, Lady’s Ma- 
guine, September, 1835. 
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the Protestant cause, but her ardent 
wish to see him the husband of the Prin¬ 
cess Margueritte, sister of Charles IX., 
betrayed her into the great impru¬ 
dence of a journey to Paris, where, under 
the sanction of a treacherous peace, she 
put herself and the Protestant leaders 
Wo the hands of their enemies. 

She arrived in Paris June the 2nd, 
1572, with her son, attended by the 
oung Maximilian de Bethune, afterwards 
is great minister, the Duke de Sully, 
then only a page ; she had likewise with 
her the Baron de Rosny, Coligny, 
Grammont, Rochfoucauld, and all the 
Protestant nobility. 

Her death took place soon after her 
arrival in Paris, but whether by a fever 
brought on by anxiety or by poison is not 
clearly ascertained. We give the narrative 
from the contemporary historians. 

Her lodgings were in the palace of 
Charles Gaillart, Bishop of Chartres, a 
prelate suspected of Protestantism by 
Catherine de Medicis. Soon after the 
Queen of Navarre had returned from 
Blois, whither she had accompanied the 
Court, she was seized with a fever, and 
died on the 5th day of her illness. The 
memoirs of d’Aubigny attribute her 
death to poison, which they say was ad¬ 


ministered to her in the perfume of a pair 
of Spanish gloves, brought by a Florentine, 
called Ren^, perfumer to Catherine de 
Medicis; but whether poison can thus 
act, we leave to modern philosophers. 
La Serres says she died of a pleurisy, 
having been overheated in superintending 
the preparations for her son’s nuptials, 
and vexation at being obliged to kneel 
while the host was carried by. 

Her body was opened^ut no appear¬ 
ance of poison being visible, those who 
insisted tWt she was poisoned, were forced 
to have recourse to the mystical story of 
the perfumed gloves. Yet the treachery 
ous and cruel massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, that so soon followed her death, 
gave every probability to this report. 

Joanna died at Paris, 10th June, 157S^ 
two months before the massacre of the 
Protestants, in her forty-fourth year, leav¬ 
ing her son, then in his nineteenth.as the 
sole supporter of the Protestant cause ie 
France. He forsook his religion, how- 
everl to obtain peaceable possession tA 
the throne of France; but her daughter, 
Catherine de BourWn, never swerved 
from the principles in which her mother 
had reared her, though she married a 
Catholic Protestant—Theodore d’Au¬ 
bigny. 
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It ts surprising that ladies, after being 
accustomed to see the graceful cos¬ 
tumes of the Courts of Francis I. and 
Henry II., perpetuated as they were by 
the magic pencils of Titian and Parme- 
giano, could ever prefer the modes intro¬ 
duced by Catherine de Medicis, daring 
her widowhood and regency. The black 
gauze wings iu which Joanna D’Albret 
has chosen to array herself by way of 
a ruff, present a specimen of the strange 
fi-eaks of those fashions. The present 
portrait proves that in many points the 
Queen of the Protestants did not disdain 
to follow the lead of the Queen of the 
Catholics in the article dress; so omni¬ 
potent is fashion, which compels unity 
of purpose, even in tliose jarring spirits 
who would willmgly be the leaders of 
separate factions, not only in this world, 
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but in the next. The small dispropor- 
tioned cap of the form known as that 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, but really in¬ 
vented by her mother-in-law, Catherine— 
the full sleeves, stuffed on the shoulder— 
the singular additions to the height of 
the shoulders,—all bespeak the Cfiurt 
fashions of Catherine de Medicis. The 
rest of the dress is in better taste: the 
robe of black velvet bordered with gold, 
the collar of pearls fastening the little 
throat ruff with the band of pearls and 
gold depending to the waist, clasped 
with a diamond, the cordeliere of large 
pearls and tassel hanging to the 
over the rich white damask petticoat, 
are fittingly appropriate. 

The Queen of Navarre has a brow 
lofty and powerful aa that of her son, 
Henry the Great. 
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ittuHratid iff a tplendid teholeAength Portrait, drawa and coloured from the original, bg 
Subens, in the GaUery of FeraaiUea, published in thU Idagazine, Sept, 1, 1839, 

(Ab. 78 of the teriee of full-length authentio ancient Portraits,) 


iWt beg to inform our readeri, in eaplanalion of the hut month'e Porlroil having the name erased, md he^ 
unaaeon^anied with the usual hfenoir, that the circumstance arose as follows. We had furnished our Parisian 
arlisls with an approved design, from the original, by Eubens, [part of a series of twenty four allegorical pieturte, 
painted at the request of hie patroness, Marie de Medieis,) entitled “ The exchange of ^eens,” ornamenting the 
walls of the Luxembourg. From this painting we took our portrait of Anne of Austria, tee April laet, and had 
reserved that of Isabella to follow in September. Our artist, however, in his peregrinations among ihs ^lendid 
galleries of France, visited Vertaittee, and, elruek with the beauty and variety of the drees of this same leeibelta 
(by Eubem, as appended to the picture), resolved to give it j» lieu of that which we had provided. Unaware af_ 
this" new exohange" until the lateet moment, and fearful lest tome portrait,ordered in advance, had by an accident 
been Uttered wrongly, we thought it a preferable eourte to do at we have done ; and we are glad to find that ihs 
mistake can be remedied by the binder, at the end of the half year, tran^oeing the plats of last month into ihs 
present Ntuntor.] 


The eldest daughter of Henri Quatre and 
Marie de Medieis bears the name both 
of Elisabeth and Isabelle in French his¬ 
tory, but in Spain they designate her by 
none other name than that of Isabella; 
synonimous in the Spanish for Elisa¬ 
beth. This Princess was bom at Fon« 
tainblean, on the 22nd of November, 
in the year 1602. The first notable 
event of her life was her being chris¬ 
tened, which ceremony was performed 
with great splendour, her brother, the 
Dauphin, and her infant sister, Christine, 
being christened at the same time. This 
mrose from the plague having so severely 
raged at Paris from the time of the birth 
of the Dauphin, that the King was 
forced to give up the grand ceremonial 
of his son’s baptism until this period, 
when two daughters were added to his 
fomily; and as the French metropolis was 
then 8^1 infected by the contagion, the 
Duchess of Mantua, the Dauphin’s in¬ 
tended godmother, - visited the Queen, 
her sister, at Fontambleau. Henry, 
therefore, resolved that the baptism of 
all his children should take place there, 
although the Parisians, by this neces¬ 
sary precautfon, were deprived of a grand 
spectacle* 

Madame of France, the eldest of the 
royal chUdren, had for her godmother 
Isabella, wife to the Archduke Albert, 
and no godfather. 

Some little jealousy had been 
awakened among his Ca^olic subjects 
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by this delay in christening the Dauphin 
and his sister, for it was not until 1606 
that the royal children were received 
into the church ; the Dauphin being five 
years old and Madame Royale four. 

The ceremonial of a royal baptism in 
the 17th century, overlaid as it was with 
the curious etiquette of courtly antiquity, 
may not be familiar to all our readers; 
we have, therefore, selected an account 
from a periodical of the times. 

The chapel of the palace of Fon- 
tainbleau being too small for the grand 
ceremony, a platform was raised in the 
Cour de Donjon, where an altar was 
fixed and three fonts, at which the royal 
children were to be baptised. The plat¬ 
form was connected by a temporary 
bridge with the King’s ante-chamber, 
whence a doorway was made, which led 
to the terrace of the Court of the Foun¬ 
tain, and was carried onwards to the 
Dauphin’s chamber, where were assem¬ 
bled persons of the highest rank. The 
apartment was hung with tapestry, de¬ 
picting theadventures of Coriolanus, and 
there was a grand state-bed, on an es- 
trade, with an ermine counterpane* 
which spread out a grwit way on the 
ground, on which was laid a mantle of 
silver cloth, lined with costly fur, for the 
use of the Dauphin at the font. In the 
same chamber were raised two daU, or 
canopies, both of tapestry, under which 
the presents of honour were to be made 
to the Dauphin* as well as to the god- 
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fktlien and g^odmothers. Tlie honours 
to the children were comprised of the 
dirisom, or white robe of innocence, the 
great wax taper, and the offering of salt, 
all of which are used in Catholic baptism. 
The sponsorial honours embraced a ba¬ 
son, ewer, and towel, with which those 
engaged in the ceremony washed their 
hands before and after the ceremony. 

The Princess de Conde, standing on 
the right, had to uncover the bed of state, 
aided by the Princess de Conti, who 
again was assisted by the Countess of 
Soissons and Madame de Montpensier. 
The Princess de Conde then lifted the 
child from the bed, and handed it to the 
godfather, whilst it was Madame Mont- 
pensier’s office to undress the infant at 
the font, and that of Mademoiselle de 
Bourbon to give the various articles of 
baptism to the Princess appointed to 
carry them. 

As soon as the Cardinal de Joyeuse 
(who was to represent Pope Pius the 
dth, as godfather), and the Duchess of 
Mantua, the Queen’s sister, who stood 
godmother in person, arrived in the 
Dauphin’s chamber, the master of the 
ceremonies gave the word, and the pro¬ 
cession moved forwards. It was even¬ 
ing. The archers of the King’s guard 
lined the way from the terrace of the 
fountain to the platform in the Cour de 
Donjon, each bearing two lighted flam¬ 
beaus.* Next followed the gentlemen 
of the royal household, drums beating 
and trumpets sounding; the ordinary 
priests of the chapel, each carrying a 
wax taper. Their approach was an¬ 
nounced by the spirit-stirring hautbois, 
herald pageantry, and sergeant-at- 
arms; knights of various orders, each 
wearing his collar and full dress : 
Monsieur de Vaudemonte, carrying the 
wax taper; M. le Chevalier de Ven- 
d6me with the chrisom ; the Duke de 
Venddme with the salt; the Duke de 
Montpensier bearing the basin; the 
Count de Soissons the ewer; the Prince 
de Conti the serviette, on a cushion of 
cloth of gold. Hie Duke de Guise bore 
the train of the mantle royal of the Dau¬ 
phin. M. de Sauvray, in the absence of 
the Prince deCond^, owing to sickness, 
presented the Dauphin to his godfather. 

Madame Monglat, governess to the 


* SeS her portrait and memoir, Dec. 1836. 
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royal children, followed the Dauphin, 
who was accompanied by twenty nobles 
of high rank, of his own age, dressed in 
embroidered capes and i%h caps, orna¬ 
mented with precious stones, each with 
a lighted taper in his hand. 

The Cardinal de Joyeuse walked 
alone. This part of the procession was 
followed by ^eanora. Duchess of Man¬ 
tua, with her son, Don Ferdinand, as 
her squire, and a lady of honour l^ar- 
ing her train. 

The Princess of Cond6, habited with 
a black robe and a grand farthingale 
covered with embroidery and a long 
sweeping train, and four othar Prin¬ 
cesses of the blood arrayed in the ut¬ 
most splendour, closed the procession. 

Two chambers were prepared Oh each 
side of the platform, where similar ho¬ 
nours were offered to the young Prin¬ 
cess, Madame Royale of France and her 
little sister. Madame was led up to the 
font provided for her, with a similar 
procession to that accompanying her 
young brother, except that she was at¬ 
tended by a group of young ladies of 
the highest rank in France, who bore 
tapers around her. She had only one 
sponsor, Madame D’Angoul4me, who 
represented the Archduchess Isabella. 

The young Princess was but eight 
years of age when her father, Henry 
the Great, was assassinated, and strange 
that she was destined to reign over that 
nation which had, most of all the king¬ 
doms of Europe, opposed his advance¬ 
ment to the throne of his ancestors. 

A tender affection seems to have sub¬ 
sisted between the Dauphin and his 
eldest sister; both were passionately 
fond of their governess, Madame de 
Monglat; and after the Dauphin was 
taken from her care, he frequently wrote 
letters to his sister Isabella, in which he 
envies her happiness in living with 
“ dear Maraanga,” for so they called 
her, and he bade the Princess “ kiss her 
hands for him.” 

The brother and sister were separated 
early in life, and, after the age of fifteen, 
never met each other again. 

Since tl»e captivity of Francis the 
First, a deadly animosity bad existed be¬ 
tween the royal families of France and 
Spain, which had by no means been 
healed by the extinction of the house 
of Valoa, and the accession of the 
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Bourbon line represented by Henry the 
Fourth. On the contrary, a hatred, 
amounting to personal malice, was che» 
rished a(;amst the brave Huguenot mo¬ 
narch, Philip the Second, and whatever 
lots or assassinations were projected 
uring Harry’s reign, were always at¬ 
tributed to that source, and even the 
son of that malignant Sovereign (Philip 
the Third), seems to have inherited too 
much of his fathers prejudices to have 
suffered the line of BourbOn to remain at 
peace. Accordingly, Spain and France 
waged war, with very slight cessation, 
till the utter exhaustion of the resources 
of both countries made their rulers con¬ 
clude a peace during the fifth year of 
the regency of Marie de Medicis. The 
exchange of brides between the young 
Kings of France and Spain, to which 
we have alluded, ratificd«this peace, and 
the marriage of the eldest Princess of 
France with Philip the Fourth, together 
with that of the Infanta Anne of Aus¬ 
tria with Louis the Thirteenth, laid the 
foundation of that family alliance be¬ 
tween France and Spain which caused 
the politicians of the seventeeth century 
BO much trouble, and awakened so 
much indignation. Nearly as much 
blood was, indeed, spilt to rend asunder 
the friendsljjips and relationships resulting 
from these marriages, as had been shed 
by the ambitious rivalry of the prede¬ 
cessors of Philip and Louis. Isabella 
was married by proxy at Bordeaux, on 
the 18th of October, 1615, to Philip 
the Fourth, who had just ascended tlie 
throne of Spain. 

The monarch to whom the hand of 
Isabella of Bourbon was destined, is the 
same Prince of Spain witli whom the 
readers of Le Sage’s admirable novel of 
Gil Bias are familiar, both as Prince and 


King Philip the Fourth. The Spanish 
Court was brilliant) and is, perhaps, 
better described by that author, who was 
long resident at Madrid, than by any 
other contemporary writer. The Court 
of Spain still encouraged authors of 
talent, and painters of eminence. Ve¬ 
lasques painted, and Lopes and Calderon 
wrote during the time of Isabella; but 
after her death all was overshadowed by 
the gloomy pall of ignorance and bi¬ 
gotry. The Spaniards were proud of 
having for tlieir Queen the eldest 
daughter of Henry the Great, for much 
as they had opposed that hero, they ad¬ 
mired his daughter, and declaredf that 
she possessed a similarly vigorous intel¬ 
lect : and to use the expression of Phre 
Perefixe, they said, she had a brain 
more powerful than was usual for her 
sex.” 

Isabella never visited France after her 
marriage. She was the mother of the 
unfortunate Don Carlos the Second, in 
whose unhappy person the dreadful 
mental derangement which had occa¬ 
sionally afflicted the Spanish royal line, 
since the days of Pedro the Cruel, 
seemed concentrated, and with him 
ceased the male line of the Great 
Charles the Fifth. The daughter of 
Isabella and Philip the Fourth was 
Maria Theresa,* married to Louis the 
Fourteenth. This marriage brought the 
line of Bourbon on tlie Spanish throne, 
and Isabella of Bourbon is in conse¬ 
quence ancestress to the present Queen 
of Spain. 

The Consort of Philip the Fourth 
died at Madria, on the 16th of October, 

1644, and is buried at the grand rotunda 
church at the Escurial. 


* See this portrait and memoir, June, 1835. 


[The Memoirs of Queen Margueritte of Yalois, first Consort of Henry IV. of France, published 
January, 1835, and that of Queen Marie de Medicis, second wife to that Monarch, published 
March, 1639, if read, in continuation with this Memoir of Joanna, it will preserve the historical 
chain unbroken, and give a lively picture of the personal court history of that extraordinary 
century.] 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE POBTBAIT OF ISABELLA, QUEEN OP SPAIN. 


This portrait was painted some time 
after the young daughter of Henry the 
Fourth had become Queen of Spain, 
when she had assumed the Spanish 
national dres. The outward garments, 
made of black brocaded velvet, offers a 
complete model of the far-famed Spanish 
lasquina. From the loose sleeves of 
this robing-cloak the arms can be with¬ 
drawn at pleasure, and the person com¬ 
pletely enveloped from the throat to the 
feet; and when the parted veil or 
mantilla was added, the disguise was 
effectual. This garment is a relic of 
the Arabian female garb, so long 
naturalized in Spain, and till the middle 
of the last century, was the universal 
out-door dress of the fair Spaniards; it 


was made of various materials, but the 
colour was invariably black. Our travel¬ 
lers have greatly mystified the female 
world by persisting in calling the bas~ 
quina a petticoat: what it is really may 
now be seen from the best authority—the 
portrait of a Spanish Queen. It is 
indeed a robe-cloak of a form worthy of 
being adopted in our present winter 
costumes. The under dress is richly 
ornamented with pearls and silver em¬ 
broidery on a lilac satin close gown. 
The hair is dressed in little rolls, with a 
resille of pearls at the back, surmounted 
by a small white feather. The large fen, 
the lace ruff, and finely embroidered 
gloves, bear decidedly the character of 
Spanish origin. 


THE nSHER’S RING. 


The night was dark, and lone the hour, ’ 
When Andrew left the cove; 

Fell drop by drop the threat’ning showV, 
The sky frown'd black above. 

The night-wind rose with fitful blast; 

The lightning pale and red 
Gleai^d faintly forth; while far off pass’d 
The thunder’s roll of dread. 

But gaily, gaily flew the boat, 

And swiftly plied the oar; 

And rapid as an arrow-shot 
It glided from the shore. 

And Andrew whistled merrily, 

No startling fear had he; 

Yet as he whistled merrily, 

Still blacker grew the sea. 

And darker seem’d the sky around,! 

And brighter gleam’d the flash ; 

And deeper boom’d the thunder’s sound, 
And higher billows dash. 
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And stronger still (he gale it blew; 

Yet Andrew undismayM 

Sang on; nor did intention shew 
To turn the shallop’s head. 

A sound, as of a demon’s yell, 

Rose dismal on the air; 

And on the billows’ foamy crest 
There shone a lurid glare. 

“ May God ensure my soul to bliss^I” 

At last poor Andrew said, 

« For surely such a night as this 
Might well awake the dead.’ 

And as he spake the sacred charm 
The tempest sounded hoarse; 

Yet naught avail’d his skilful arm 
To change the shallop’s course. 

And now (oh, horror!) now appear’d 
The fisher’s fated ring; 

The phantom boat around him steer’d; 
The night-bird flapp’d her wing. 

Full sore he mourn’d the luckless hour 
He scorned the warning sage; 

Proudly defied the phantom’s pow'r. 

And brav’d the tempest’s rage. 

Yet stoutly Andrew pulled the oar. 

No timid heart had he. 

If'he might haply near the shore, 

And quit the open sea. 

But vain was every effort made ; 

And Andrew full well knew 

That short would be life’s destined thread, 
If thrice the ring he drew. 

He strove—the lightning flashed, and once 
The fiery sparkles meet: 

Again the lightning flash'd, and twice 
The circle was complete. 

And now, as if to mock his sight, 

Far off appeared to glow 

The well-known friendly beacon light, 

His safer path to show. 

He shrieked—the demon darkly scowl’d; 
In vain his strength oppos’d; 

The thunder crash’d^—the tempest howl’d, 
And thrice the circle clos'd. 

The moon was bright and calm to view. 

The ocean raged no more; 

But Andrew was where no one knew; 

His boat was on the shore. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE tIFE OF AN IRISH 
PRIVATE TUTOR. 


'Concluded from page 298.) 


CHAP. XI. 

Charles O’Brien was, in general, an 
early riser, but after the occurrences of 
the previous night the family were not 
surprised that he did not make his ap> 
nearance as soon as usual. Breakfast 
hour arrived, his place was vacant, but 
his absence was attributed to the same 
cause, and no allusion made to the cir¬ 
cumstance, except simply the order that 
Mr. Charles should not be disturbed. 
Each individual entered upon his re¬ 
spective occupation. Mr. O’Brien was 
more silent than ordinary ; Caroline 
anxious and unhappy. Her step, as she 
ascended and descended the staircase, 
had not its rapid and elastic bound. It 
was slow and measured, and paused be¬ 
fore the door of Charles’s chamber, while 
she put her car to the key-hole, and lis¬ 
tened attentively to catch some signs of 
activity within; and then she would turn 
away with a sigh, and pursue her avo¬ 
cation. Once or twice she tried to enter, 
but found the door locked, and hoping 
that Charles was healing the recollection 
of his woes in slumber, she made no ob¬ 
servation to any one. It was not until 
dinner had again assembled the inmates 
of the mansion, that either concern or 
alarm was manifested. When the party 
had taken their seats, Mr./.)’Brien cast 
his eye round, perceived Charles’s chair 
still empty— 

Has any one seen Charles to-day,” 
he asked, with some perturbation. 

His sons replied in the negative. 

I tapped at his bed-room door,'* said 
Caroline, “ but got no answer.” 

Let him be called instantly!” said 
her father. 

“ Oh I” said Henry, coldly, “ it is 
merely a fit of sullenness, whicn it would 
be better to allow him to get over at his 
leisure." 

** A fit of sullenness!" repeated Caro¬ 
line, ** Charles was never sullen; the 


silence of his chamber terrifies me. Who 
knows what his determined pride may 
have executed ?” 

“ Let Mr. Charles be called,” ordered 
Mr. O’Brien in an authoritative tone. 

The domestic obeyed the mandate, 
but Caroline hastened from the room, 
and was the first before the door of her 
brother. In a low tone of voice she 
called him by his name, then raised it to 
the imploring tones of earnest entreaty; 
but no answer. She knocked loudly, 
and at last screamed violently and ter¬ 
ribly under the influence of fear. The 
family rushed up stairs; her father’s 
voice rose above the tumult, and de¬ 
manded admittance, but all was silent. 
The old man’s lips quivered, he retired a 
few steps from the door, then rushing 
against it, burst it open. The whole 
household filled the room—every nook 
was explored—Caroline looked-round 
vacantly, as if reason were (Juittiiig its 
seat, and then tottering towards Mr. 
O’Brien, she hung upon his shoulder. 

” Poor Charles. Qhl my father!” 
she uttered, in a voice of anguish, and 
fell fainting in his arms. 

Mr. O’Brien ttembled, but said no¬ 
thing. A smile of malignant triumph 
rested on the features of Henry. 

“ Repair to his customary walks and 
haunts,” said Mr. O’Brien, “ It may 
be that he lurks in some of them ;’’ but 
his heart belied his words. He feared 
that death by his own hand had been 
the refuge chosen by bis erring son, and 
conscience whispered a repentance for 
his late, perhaps too great, severity. 
'The dinner remained that day untasted. 
The grounds were every where searched; 
it is needless to say with what success. 
On that afternoon the domestic hearth 
presented a mingled scene of cheerl^- 
ness, exultation, and nusery. No Ofu- 
nion was taken as to what course was 
best to be adopted, for every one seemed 
to dread having his woc^t fears con- 
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firmed by an explanation. Indecision 
setded every lip. About ntgbtfaM, how¬ 
ever, a thundering knock was heard ; 
the whole party started from their seats. 
An altercation was heard outside among 
the servants, and the next moment the 
door flew open, and breathless and with¬ 
out a hat or coat, old O'Connor rushed 
into the parlour. 

” Mr. O’Brien, give me my child, my 
colleen,he shouted. 

I know nothing of your daughter,’* 
answered Mr. O’Brien in amazement. 

“ What I” said the other, “ you don’t 
know, you say. You didn’t know that 
your son has gone off wid Catherine, 
wid her that was her mither's darling, 
and the comfort o’ this owld heart j you 
don’t know that I’m desolate this even¬ 
ing. 1 was never .agin their being to¬ 
other, nor I did’nt care that they had a 
liking for each other, but oh! he said, 
apostrophizing his ab.sent daughter, 
* sure I tould you how it *ud be, I tould 
you how it ’ud be, and you would be 
afiher discoverin’ the likes o’ them, that 
robbed me of you, and has dishonoured 
me, and left me broken-hearted this 
day.” 

I am sorry,” said Mr. O’Brien, 
“ that you have lost one so dear to you, 
but I knew nothing of it until this mo¬ 
ment. My son has gone, no one knows 
whither. If your daughter has accom¬ 
panied him, or shared his fate, I know 
not; and I am troubled myself at pre¬ 
sent with my ownsorrows.” 

“ You don’t know,’^ said O’Connor. 
“ I tell you she’s gone wid him, and that 
your son has to answer for her body and 
soul, and he shall pay for it.” 

“ What is your proof,” asked Mr. 
O'Brien. 

** The proof!” said the other with in¬ 
dignation, and forgetting in his excite¬ 
ment that such an event would be per¬ 
fectly repugnant to Mr. O'Brien’s wishes. 
** Oh, then—ye great folks will be always 
aricing for the proof, but I’ll give you 
enou^ of that,” he added, putting his 
hand into his bosom, and drawingthence 
a note. Mr. O’Brien took it and read 
the following words 

Mv Dearest Father, —You must 
forgive this step—I go to attend the des¬ 
tiny of Charles O’Brien. You know 
that I have loved him, but have not had 
proof of the depth of my affection. I 
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know I am wrong—I implore your for¬ 
giveness. Remember me and love me, 
and do not curse for this one act the 
child of your old age. Some time ot 
another you will see me crowned with 
happiness; if not, never. Adieu.—Your 
affectionate child, 

“ Catherine O’Connor.” 

Old O’Connor scanned the face of 
O’Brien with a learful meaning, as he 
perused the note. He saw it and turned 
pale. The note dropped from his hands 
and he sank in a chair. 

“ Go, old man, go; I wish I could 
restore your child, though she has 
blighted my peace for ever.” 

O’Connor seemed somewhat moved. 
It was strange he gave not vent to any 
other ebullition of wrath; but his vindic¬ 
tive feelings, if any, was satisfied by the 
desolation of his foe. 

“ I am not the only one that has a 
broken heart to-night. All your gold 
couldn’t save you.” 

With this remark he departed. And 
so Catherine O’Connor had gone to 
share the destinies of Charles O'Brien. 
This discovery threw a new opinion into 
the scale, hardly less terrible than the 
fear which had just before weighed hea¬ 
vily in it. What was supposed to have 
been the result of tlie late quarrel, was 
now concluded to be a preconcerted 
mischief. 

“ It might not yet be too late to pre¬ 
vent the issue, if we could know in 
what direction the fugitives have pro¬ 
ceeded,’’ said old O’Brien, after a si¬ 
lence of some duration. 

” Leave him to his fate,” remon¬ 
strated Henry ; “he will be sufficiently 
punished for his concubinage. Such 
conduct is always its own reward.” 

“ It is better to prevent an evil if 
can,” said his father, “ especially when 
by so doing we save ourselves from self- 
reproach. Warn him of the conse-' 
quences of his conduct, threaten him 
in case of disobedience ; perhaps this 
final step may have been expedited, if 
not caused, by late occurrences.” 

“ Impossible, sir I” said Henry, “such 
a step must have been the result of long 
pre-determination ; the plan could not 
have been matured in the course of la|t 
night.” 

“ Do you think so ?” said his father* 
“ Summon rite servantd hither.” 
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1!he servatiti >irere gammoned, and 
upon a promise of for^veness in telling 
tbe tratn, it was discovered from the 
nt^enger that a note had been dis- < 
patched to Catherine’s abode. 

“ It is then as I say, you see,” said 
Mr. O’Brien; “ last night tbe whole was 
determined on. It needs short argument 
to prevail with a wild young girl, who 
has a rank placed in her mind which she 
never had an idea of attaining; the 
Question only arises whether you or I 
shall proceed in the search.” 

“ If it is your resolution,” replied 
Henry, hastily, who dreaded the conse- 

? uences of another interview between 
iharles and his father, “ if it is your 
resolution of course I am the fittest per¬ 
son to proceed on such an errand; your 
age is not calculated to undergo the 
fatigue of such an enterprise.” 

** I care little for fatigue,” replied 
his father, “ if I thought that my ettbrts 
could be of any avail.’’ 

“ My father I” said Caroline, put¬ 
ting her arms round his neck and 
kissing his forehead affectionately, “ do 
stay with us at home; surely Henry will 
do better, without injuring himself by 
tbe exertion.” Mr. O’Brien stopped 
and kissed his daughter ; tears filled his 
eyes. 

“ I have other ties, indeed, at home,” 
he said, with emotion; ” I will not leave 
my Caroline.” 

" It was accordingly determined that 
Henry should set out without delay 
to attempt discovering the route of the 
delinquents. A couple of hours sufficed 
for the preparation, for his father urged 
his departure with voice and hands,'and 
after the lapse of about that interval, 
Henry O’Brien had left his father's 
house, with all its anxious hearts, to 
pursue the objects of his vengeance. 
A few days of intense anxiety and sus¬ 
pense passed, and Henry O’Brien re¬ 
turned to proclaim his search fruitless. 
From that day peace was not in the 
abode of the O’Briens. Whatever were 
the feelings of O’Brien, he kept them to 
himself, and seemed resolved to punish 
his son’s folly by taking no further in¬ 
terest in his mte. His cheerfulness, 
however, forsook him, and he became 
harsher and sterner than ever. Henry 
vmi frequently absent from home on 
various pretexts. His fkther supplied 
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him with money, and appeared to have 
too great confidence in his eldest bocitts 
integrity, ever to make any inquiry into 
the manner of its outlay. 

CkAP. XIX. 

Sunset lit up the ocean, and shone upon 
the waves which broke Upon the rocky 
coast of Kilkee, and sparkled among the 
breakers which shut in its little bay, as 
Charles O’Briefi issued from his resi¬ 
dence to take one of his customary 
walks along the shore. It was a clear, 
and glorious evening. The waters of 
the bay swelled with their white border 
high over the level sand, and retreated 
with a sweet and rushing music from 
shell and shingle into the mighty deep. 
Passing this he reached the elevated 
ground, which, with its basement of crag, 
overlooked the sea, and formed the outer 
and iron coast of the watering-place. 
A bed of rock stretched far outwards, 
covered with muscles and sea-weed, 
which, when the tide flowed, frequently 
made the wrecking place of some miser¬ 
able vessel. The wind, which blew freshly, 
was sharp and bracing. Two or three 
sails, pursuing their traffic over the deep 
waters, lay white and glittering afar off. 
In silent meditation Charles followed the 
pathway, until he came to an almost per¬ 
pendicular flight of rude steps, which 
conducted to the broad platform of weed 
and rock beneath. These he descended, 
and turning to the right, sprung from 
crag to crag for a considerable distance, 
when arriving at a cavernous hollow, 
which admitted thfe sea into its gloomy 
recesses further than the eye could pene¬ 
trate, except in the broad efifulgence of 
noon-day, he entered. Here, at a short 
interval from its mouth, he sat down upon 
one of the projecting benches, whieh was 
smoothed by the wearing waves into a 
surface of polished marble, to thiffk, in 
the solitude of this retreat, upon the way¬ 
ward circumstances of his life, and watch 
the waters, as they coiled into the hollow, 
catch and vary the rays of the declining 
luminary and gradually darken into tha 
hues of approaching night. He felt e 
sort of sympathy in the vrildness and 
loneliness of the scene. Those who have 
souls formed to blend with nature may 
go to such a spot, and imbibe the ridineaa 
of its consolation. Bat other visitantib 
of darker agency and inme dangeroot 
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Durpose, w«re at hand; men whose 
hearts and ieeUngs were bnt fitly illus¬ 
trated by the flinty basements on which 
tbe^ rested.. After Charles had passed 
a circular mound of rocks, three persons 
arose ftom theconcealment which it had 
afibrded. 

** You shall have gold,” said one, who 
was dressed in the garb of a gentleman, 
ut^ng the execution of a purpose which 
seemed to have occupied their previous 
attention. 

Will nothing satisfy you but his 
blood V’ asked one of the others, who 
‘ wore the dress of sailors, and might be¬ 
long to some of the bands of smugglers 
by whom the coast was frequented. 

I want him laid where no trace shall 
be left of'dreadfid revenge,” returned the 
former evasively. 

“ By my thrdth I” said the third, “ I’ll 
tell you what it is—I wouldn’t wish to 
be afther havin’ the life o’ them that’s 
innocent laid at my door, but maybe it 
’ud do you to have him carried out to 
sea, or somewhere out of the way, and 
thin I’m satisfied to sarve you.” 

“ Fool and coward !” retorted his 
employer, fiercely; “ think you I brought 
you here for such a drivelling office ? 
Could he not return to punish both you 
and your instigator in such an outrage ? 
Trust me, he is not one of your lambs 
that will rest contentedly in exile, or 
sufler an indignity wit'nout resentment!” 

“ If you take me for a coward, why, 
just go and do the thing yourseli^or 
come with me, and I’ll make a bog of 
bis scull at your bidding,” was the 
sullen answer. The stranger shuddered 
involuntarily at the proposal. 

“ I will be able to care for your secu¬ 
rity better by being absent,” he said. 

“ Or for the mather o’ that,” continued 
the (Hher, still smarting under the taunt 
of cowardice, “ if y’r honnor wishes, we 
can have a trial here betwixt ourselves, 
and 1 swear I’ll bury the survivor da- 
cMitly.^’ 

Tim former shrunk instinctively from 
the hand which the ruffian laid familiarly 
upon his shoulder, and was silent. 

Asy, Lynch,” said the first of tlie 
strangers who liad spoken, interposing 
between the parties, “ how fiery you are 
to the gentleman; we’U have no quarrel- 
lin*—we’re all brothers here.” Then 

addressing Imielf to the who 
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took no notice of this claim to confira- 
ternity in crimes. 

“ What’s y’r honor’s offer, supposing 
we make it a dead bargmn ?” mying a 
peculiar emphasis on t}ie latter affiective. 
Their employer mentioned a word or two 
in a low tone. ' 

“ T’won’t do,” replied the other, 
turning away with a rude gesture of con¬ 
tempt. 

“ Not by the half,” grumbled his 
offended comrade. 

Another whisper from the employer 
followed. 

“ Double that, and we’ll thry what is 
to be done.” 

“ It shall be trebled, if executed 
well,” he said^ eagerly. 

“ Well tbiii', a bargain’s a bargain- 
only make friends before we go upon our 
workso saying, he placed the rough, 
broad hand of his companion within .the 
palsied grasp of their employer, and 
gave the joined palms a shake. 

“ So now the sooriS|ji||Pget ready 
the better,” he added.jr 

“ Let the grave be.fi^ !” said tlie 
employer, in a low totf !?|^e departed. 

'The shades of twilight still saw 
Charles within the cavern. He heeded 
not the flight of the unceasing hour, nor 
the chilling damps of the place. It was 
his wont to remain in this haunt, at sea¬ 
sons when the tide rose late, until night 
closed round him, for the path was per¬ 
fectly familiar, and he never dreamed of 
danger. The servants where he lived 
admitted him at any hour, and Mr. Ea- 
worth himself rather humoured his ec¬ 
centricities than forbade them. The 
last tinge of departing light had resigned 
to the stars the task of watching. The 
dropping of the vaulted roof, and the 
yeasty murmur of the gloomy billow, 
alone, mingled with tlie sighing win^ 
and screaming cormorant. There was a 
deep solemnity in these sounds which 
awake the solitude, when Charles arose 
to wend bis way homewards. The 
mouth of the cavern was just reached, 
when, at its outer angle, his attention 
was suddenly arrested by the forms of 
two men, who confronted him, one of 
whom held his arm raised. It de¬ 
scended, but Charles caught the blow, 
and a brief struggle ensued: the other 
rushed upon his victim. A flash illumed. 
the caverui and threw their countenancee 
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for an instant into relief, and the report 
of a pistol reverberated awfully among 
the rocks, until its echoes seemed gradu¬ 
ally to subside into the murmur of the 
distant breakers. Both dropped their 
hold in astonishment. 

“ We’re in for it now, and it must be 
done," exclaimed the ruffian, opening 
once more upon him, one who stood with 
bold defiance in his look and attitude to 
receive him. The interference of the 
other was again, however, withheld. A 
tali white form arose, as if from the 
waters which rolled before the cave, and 
glided noiselessly along to within a few 
yards of the place where Charles and his 
assailant were in deadly conflict. The 
gloom of the spot prevented features, and 
even motion, from being distinctly seen. 

** Forbear," cried a voice, which, mul¬ 
tiplied into a hundred echoes, appeared 
the warning of the dead, forbear, or 
receive your doom I" 

“ Help,” said the fellow, upon whose 
throat Charles had fastened his tight¬ 
ened grasp; “ take his hands off and 
we’ll settle him, spite of all the devils." 
Aroused from his torpor, his comrade 
sprung desperately forward, and Charles, 
overpowered, was forced back to the 
verge of the wave, still firmly grappling 
his adversary.' 

“ Heave him into the water, and make 
him like the ghost that aids him," vo¬ 
ciferated the gasping ruffian. Another 
pistol flash succeeded, and with a cry 
of pain, and a gurgling groan, Charles 
found himself released, while the body 
of him who held him sank beneath the 
whirling waters. The other fled. When 
he found it thus, he leaned against the 
rock to revive himself: tlmn it was that 
he first perceived the receding shadow of 
the unknown rescuer. It grew indis- 
tinct~the sound of an oar was heard, 
which also died away, and stillness again 
reigned universally around him. 

« • * * 

Charles did not continue long in Kil- 
kee after this occurrence. Its darkness 
alarmed him, its mystery embarrassed 
him, and his strange deliverance puzzled 
him more, exceedingly. He removed to 
another situation in the north of Ireland, 
whence a quarrel soon expelled him, and 
he now once more took his route to¬ 
wards the capital. The road would take 
hhn past his native town,••not that he 
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might not have chosen another, but. 
some unaccountable impulse, for which 
the deepest philosophy has never ffia- 
covered a reason, suggested that hispre-’ 
sence there might be of importance, for 
how did he know but that strange 
events might not have occurred during 
lus absence ? 

CHAP. XIII. 

The comforts of a winter fireside, and 
the enjoyments of a social domestio 
circle, are esteemed by most pemons as 
two of the greatest blessings which man* 
inherits in this state of imperfect felicity. 
But if we consider the jealousies, dis¬ 
putes, differences of opinion, and even 
of interest, which too often molest the 
tranquillity of the family sanctuary, we 
shall find the exceptions to this sort of 
happiness swelled into a number of me¬ 
lancholy magnitude and be ready, with 
discouraged hearts, to exclaim, verily, 
even home is vanity and vexation of spi¬ 
rit ! Nevertheless, almost every man 
clings to his home, and loves his hearth, 
much after the same natural instinct by 
which an honest man loves and defends 
his country, whatever be the character 
of some ungrateful son, or whatever 
annoyances and anxieties his native land 
she may cost him. 

The family of the O’Briens presented 
a sad specimen of infelicity, when after 
their evening repast, in a trosty evening 
in December, they drew, 'in sullen dis¬ 
satisfaction, round the blazing fire which 
cheered the old-fashioned parlour of 
their hereditary mansion. M r. O’Brien’s 
conduct towards his tenantry, which had 
been usually characterized by a haughty 
mildness, had, since the departure of 
Charles, become rigorous in the extreme. 
And this severity, the effect of an impa¬ 
tient and irritated temper, had lately 
increased so far as the ejectment of^r- 
tain of his refractory peasantry, who bore 
with ill-concealed resentment the harsh¬ 
ness of their landlord. Among the suf¬ 
ferers were the O'Connors, who, after 
holding their farm until it had grown a 
kind of heir-loom, beheld them^lves 
deprived of a patrimony, endeared to 
them by every bright association. 

A gloomy silence reigned through, 
the room. Mr. O'Brien occupied the 
usual seat in the arm-chair before hb 
fire} tiie others were seated round. 
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**The tenantry sbow their dislike more 
op^y every day/' at length said the 
^ man, 

“ Let them do so,” replied Henry; 
“ a few more examples will teach Aem 
better obeiience.” 

His father sighed. “ I begin to fear 
severity is not the way to teach it," he 
observed. 

"‘Tliey will be, at all events, taught 
w!»t they are to expect," returned 
Hemj. 

“ I would say, conciliate,” said Wil¬ 
liam. 

“ Conciliate,"repeated Henry,“whom 
would you conciliate ? You would pet 
a tiger for your own destruction ; they 
know nothing but ingratitude." 

“ But', my dear Henry, by treating 
tiiem with harshness you foiget that 
you remove their cause for gratitude, 
and render yourself an object of hatred.” 

“ Pshaw!" exclaimed Henry, “ you 
will not escape their ill-will by kindness : 
besides, I am not a coward to fear their 
hatred." 

A cloud grew upon the brow of Wil¬ 
liam at the imputation. Mr, O’Brien 
drummed the table with his fingers. 

“ Ah I" said he, “ your policy is ra¬ 
ther erroneous, I suspect. Once I was 
at least respected, if not loved, and now 
eireumstances lead roe to conclude that 
both have bron rashly forfeited.” 

“ If you would permit me to advise, 
air,” responded Henry, “ I would say, 
persevere in your present course. They 
nave been so used to lenity, tliat they 
grow indignant at the requirement of 
justice; at present tliey show a deter¬ 
mined, or rather an impudent front, but 
when they shall discover that assurance 
mid menace meet with resolute firmness, 
and create only greater weight of pu- 
sii^ment, they will become as submis- 
as they are now insolent." 

“I heme so,” said his fiither; “but 
1 am undecided whether 1 shall proceed 
my further.” 

“ Your mercy will be ascribed to fear; 
relax for an instaut, and take my word 
fer k, pii will soon have the O’Connors 
the principal instigators of every mis- 
olMer, and they who now threaten at a 
■distance, will soon bully at your door." 

“ In my opinion,” observed William, 
“ such a policy will but confirm the dis- 
afiPected j their resentments will be 
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heightened and every remaining senti¬ 
ment of forbearance absorbed by tire 
passion for desperate revenge," 

Henry changed colour, ^nd tried in 
vain to conceal a manifest uheasiness, as 
he exclaimed, in a tone of bitterness mid 
irony, “ You have no business to inter¬ 
fere with your analysis of motives and 
passions. A mighty fine philosopher 
you are, truly; you wish to become an¬ 
other Charles on our hands." 

“ Hush, hush! for heaven’s sake!" 
said Caroline, who had not hitherto 
spoken, but sat a silent listener to their 
increasing warmth. “ He, at least, has 
nothing to do with prreent troubles.” 

“ I say he has—^he is a rebel himself," 
growled forth her elder brother. 

“ I am not presumptuous in suggest¬ 
ing what may be for the preservation of 
our lives and property,” remarked 
William. 

Leave that consideration to those who 
have property to forfeit; dogs must 
learn to kennel in their allotted sheds." 

“I will have no more quarrelling,” 
said Mr. O’Brien, with a voice of au¬ 
thority the question is not with whom 
the mischief lies, but how it is to be 
remedied; perhaps,” he added, “ we 
may be all criminal more than our lips 
will allow our consciences to confess.” 

1 wish, sir,” remonstrated Henry, 
haughtily, “ that you would check the 
unnecessary impertinence of fools and 
braggarts.” 

“ I was never called those names by 
our absent brother,” returned William, 
roused to fury by such taunts. 

“You are about to follow his un- 
wiwthy example,” said Henry. 

“ I might find a worse one at home,’' 
William replied, hastily. 

Wrath gathered upon the countenanee 
of Mr. O’Brien. He always avoided 
with care any conversation respecting 
his refractory son, and forbade evAry 
allusion to the subject; still there was a 
gloom around bis whole demeanour since 
me occurrence; bis temper was soured, 
and as has been already stated, the se¬ 
verity towards his peasantry on his es¬ 
tate might be traced to the painfitl 
feeling^s of discontent and chagrin., 
which thus sought some object on which 
to give them full ebullition. He was, in 
the truest sense of the word, unhappy. 
He found that disunion had prevauw 
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yet more since the departure of Charles, 
and besides the su^estion of his con¬ 
science, that he had acted with some' 
degree of iyustice, his pride prevented 
him from acknowledging this, and the 
absent Charles afforded a frequent sub¬ 
ject for dispute. 

“ You know my orders,” sternly ex¬ 
claimed O’Brien, ‘‘and beware how 
you infringe them.” 

Henry darted a look of fierce malig¬ 
nity upon his brother. 

William’s blood was up. “ This shall 
be atoned for,” he muttered. The 
privilege of seniority, the consequence of 
malicious enmity, were disregarded at 
the mqment, and he repaid the look with 
one of resolute defiance. Caroline 
watched with anxiety the prognostics 
of future evil, and tried to divert the 
attention of the parties. 

*' How hollow the wind howls with¬ 
out,” she said, taking advantage of 
the pause, which seemed a sort of 
breathing-time in this strife of tongues. 
As she spoke, she rose and went towards 
the window, and drawing the curtains 
aside, she looked out. 

“ Gracious heavens!” she exclaimed, 
starting back, with unfeigned surprise, 

“ how fiery the sky looks.” 

“ None of your tricking girlish non¬ 
sense,” said Henry; but Mr. O’Brien 
had in the meanwhile reached the win¬ 
dow. A blaze, which burst with more 
than common brilliancy in the air, illu¬ 
minated the apartment, as from a flash 
of lightning. All rushed forward to the 
casement; suddenly the light sunk, and 
the night was again left in its natural 
darkness. 

“ ’Twas but >a meteor,” observed 
Henry, when, as if to contradict his 
words, the flame once more burst forth, 
mingled with sparks and more sus- 
taihed strength than before ; volumes of 
snfoke curled amidst the fire which 
gradually, increased in extent and 
brightness until the earth seemed but 
a furnace and the heavens a mirror in 
which to shadow it. It was a scene of 
terrible solemnity. For some minutes 
they gazed upon the awfiil spectacle 
every moment, particles were flying into 
the air, like ro^eta, while the conflagra¬ 
tion continued to rage with unceasing 
fmy. Then a howl of pain or exultation 
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was heard, which was followed by ft 
loud and indefinable crash. 

Incendiaries are abroad,” exclmmed 
Mr. O’Brien, **and perhaps ere long 
we may have them at our own roof.’’ 

Henry turned pale, William looked 
at him with reproach and triumph, and 
the trembling Caroline leaned on her 
father for support. 

The servant boy burst into the room. 

What’s the matter ?” was the eager 
and universal inquiry. 

“ The white-feet have set fire to Dan 
Hayle’s haggart,” said the boy, “ and 
I am towld, sir, that there are parties (ff 
’em all over the country.” 

“ ’Tis very likely then they may visit 
us,” replied old O’Brien, grasping his 
daughter firmly round the waist, as if 
with a determination to shield her from 
approaching danger. 

” Henry, see that the doors are aS 
barred.” This was soon effected, and 
the party was re-assembled in the par** 
lour. 

*' That was the falling of the gpap at 
the extremity of our meadow,” said 
Caroline, who was listening, fearfully, to 
catch the slightest exterior sound, while 
she watched the progress of the flames 
in the distance. The old man set bis 
teeth firmly, but answered nothing. 
Henry stood on one side, with the only 
gun which the house afforded. The 
servants were ordered to remain in the 
kitchen, to prevent disturbance or con¬ 
fusion, should tike hour of amion ar¬ 
rive. 

‘‘ The fire seems to be subsiding,” said 
William, after a considerable pause. 

” Here they are 1” shrieked Caroline, 
as several men apipeared from behind 
the trees which thickly studded the 
lawn and approached the house. 

“AyeI” loudly groaned. O’Brien, 
grasping with still greater .eneigy* his 
terrified child. “ Don’t be frightened,” 
he whispered. “ They shall kUl me be¬ 
fore. they drag you from my side— 
you who are doubly dear to me as the 
favourite of my long lost son.” 

“Myfiither!” exclaimed she, look' 
ing imploringly in his face, “ where is 
now my bio^r t Oh I one word from 
him would still these outrageous spicks 
into forbearance.” 

“ Hush I my darling” sighed O’ Brien, 
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** Would that we had but the means of 
a moreeSeCtuald^ence.” A loud knock 
at the hall-door interrupted him. A 
dead mlenee ensued; then the noise as 
of a heavy instrument struck against the 
|M>rtai, which, however, being strongly 
barred, defied every effort to force it. 

** Smoke ’em out!” shouted a voice 
from without. 

“ Nol smash in the windows over 
kgainst ye, and make ye’r way, boys,” 
Raid another. 

First a rush, then a tremendous crash 
followed. The windows did n ot resist— 
steps were heard coming to the parlour 
door. 

“ Shoot the first man that enters,” 
exclaimed O’Brien to his son, as his eye 
shot forth the kindling fires of undaunt¬ 
ed courage. 

“ Follow me, boys,” said one outside 
the door, which was at once recognised 
as old O’Connor’s. 

The door was sent ofi* its hinges into 
the centre of the floor. The solitary re¬ 
port of Henry’s gun followed, and im¬ 
mediately all were eng^ed in a hand- 
to-hand struggle. Tlie two young men 
were forced defenceless on their knees, 
with a pistol placed at each of their 
breasts; old O’Brien, with Caroline 
hanging fainting on his arm, remained 
standing; one opponent, who attempted 
to seize nim, he had knocked down, and 
fiercely he grappled with another. 

Shoot him, if he don’t surrender,” 
commanded O’Connor, who headed the 
party. 

We’re sworn to be revenged of the 
oppressor, and we’ll acknowledge no 
other dreed,” was the answer. 

” If I appeaal to you by the feelings 
of a father, will ye not relent.” 

No, Mr. O’Brien; because you see, 
Mr. O’Brien, I am a father myself, and 
the' cries of the poor for their morsel of 
bread, and their dry piatie, won’t stop 
because the rest have plenty.” 

** If I appeal to you by the son that 1 
have lost~would ye bring yet heavier 
destruction on the grey hairs of a be¬ 
reaved father?” 

He’s hot here, Mr. O’Brien, and if 
he wor’ bis heart would tell him that we 
aarved ye as ye deserved. Have you any 
thing more to say ?” 

“ Nothii»,” said O’Brien; “ I yield 
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not; do you do your worst—ye will 
answer for it here and hereafter—only 
spare ray innocent daughter, for the 
sake of her brother, whom ye loved so 
well.” 

" Ha, ha!” laughed O’Connor, sa¬ 
vagely. “ No, no, Mr., you wor the 
cause of my losing my heart’s darling; 
and by the blood of them that’s in their 
graves. I’ll have satisfaction. Stand 
back !” he called out to bis men. 

The party ranged themselves before 
their victims. 

” Make ready,” said O’Connor; “pre¬ 
sent !”—and a dozen weapons were le¬ 
velled for carnage. 

“ Now,” added O’Connor, in a deep 
tone, “ say your prayers, tyrants, for ye 
hav'n’tmany minutes to live.” 

A rustle was heard behind. The next 
instant his pistol was dashed out of his 
hand—the muzzle of another at his 
head—and Charles O’Brien, with a look 
more penetrating and more savage than 
his own, confronted the aged O’Connor. 
The other arm of our hero held another 
weapon, which was pointed upon the 
armed group which thronged the room. 

“ Draw but a single trigger,” he said, 
with terrible calmness, to the young 
O’Connors, “and your father and leader 
dies.” 

All had been the work of an instant; 
his voice was the first intimation of his 
presence to the bewildered family. A 
shriek of joy from Caroline testified her 
consciousness of the event; and the 
hearts of the treacherous and the unjust 
among his relations, bounded with very 
different emotions, as the deep sounds 
oV deliverance came upon tlieir ears, and 
reached those hearts which had well nigh 
soon ceased to beat for ever. O’Con¬ 
nor was dumb with amazement. He 
looked on the young man as a spirit 
from the dead. The rest were equally 
petrified, and a silence of several seconds 
was maintained by both rescuer and 
rescued. Charles was the first to speak— 

“ Cowards!’’ he cried, “ what would 
ye have ? would the life of these, which 
you were now about to take, procure 
you aught of benefit?” 

“ Mr. Charlie,” answered old O’Con¬ 
nor, with unshrinking intrepidity, “ Mr, 
Charlie—we didn’t expect to see you 
here—we came to demand our rights— 
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we are wronged, and we wpuld bave re- 

ven^.” 

With mad and sadden ecstacy his 
followers caught at the word, and 
“ Revenge, revenge,” pealed in fierce 
tumultuous shouts through the apart¬ 
ment. • 

“ Revenge!” repeated Charles, bit¬ 
terly; ” I am a wanderer over the eartli, 
my breast a mark for the assassin’s 
knife: now look around—I am an exile 
from my home—without a friend; be¬ 
hold those who should aftbrd both—and 
yet I have risked my life to save them ; 
the same blood runs warmly in my veins 
—and you talk of revenge;” then, 
changing to a tone of jiersuasion— 

“ And you would imbrue your hands 
in gore, and oppress your conscience 
with guilt? for what end: to terminate 
a career of crime by the ignominy of the 
scaffold,—to be the gaze of a heartless 
multitude, while men will wag their 
heads, and say, there is the man who 
might have made himself nobler than his 
enemy by the forgiveness of his foe, and 
you will die like an offending dog, amid 
the execrations of your fellow-creatures.” 

It was curious to observe the effect of 
this unconnected, yet appropriate ad¬ 
dress upon the tameless spirits of his 
audience. 

“ Follow me 1” he said, in a voice of 
authority, “ and I will teach you a bet¬ 
ter method to regain your rights.” > 

With the docility of enraged mastiffs, 
who have heard the voice of their mas¬ 
ter, the savage group obeyed, and left 
their intended victims to the security 
which a few moments before they had 
despaired of. His family waited in vain 
for the return of Charles. He came 
not back to those whom he had rescued, 
and they could scarcely be assured that 
his life had not been sacrificed to save 
their own. 

* • * * • 

CHAF. XIV. 

“ What ! come to town again ! d—— 
it, man, you made but a short stay amid 
the bleak hills of the north,” exclaimed 
Finneer to young O’Brien, as he entered 
the room in his travelling vestments and 
after he had watched him take two or 
three steps along the room towards him 
to assure himself it was really his friend 
ere he got up to welcome him. 
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"Aye,,here I am, you see, md 
sound,” replied Charles. 

** Did ye fall out, d—r- it ?” inquired 
Finneer. 

" Something like it, indeed*” was the 
answer. 

" What I a glorious fight, I suppose. 
Was there a lady in the case ? I'll en¬ 
gage something of the sort, eh? Oh, 

you’re a pretty boy, d- it! Egad, 

though, I must hear all about it sit 
down,”—at the same time poking the 
fire until it blazed cheerfully. Cold 
travelling this; better to be snag here, 
grinding the gills, or studying Chalmers; 
—but the story," he added; " we won’t 
lose that, at all events; it must be some- 
thing good.” 

" In as good spirits as ever, I perceive,” 
observed Charles, half warmed into a 
portion of his friend’s hilarity. 

** Oh, to be sure, man I where’s the 
use of fretting? I have learned to take 
the world as I find it; long ago, when 1 
was young, I used to fret,—but now— 
whoo— est dulce dmpere t» loco. We 
must have a glass of punch, though^” 
ringing the bell. 

" You shall have my story, if it will 
contribute to your pleasure in the least,” 
said Charles, unmufiling himself and tak¬ 
ing a seat by the fire. In a short time 
the glasses were placed upon the table, 
and each mixed a tumbler of punch* 
Charles then satisfied the impatient curi¬ 
osity of the other by giving him a brief 
narrative of the events, which had occur¬ 
red at Moran's. 

“ Very good 1” exclaimed Finneer, clap¬ 
ping his hands with glee; " always the 
devil after' the girls. Faith, you’re a 

lucky fellow, d-it 1 Child of myslerv 

—babe of grace—ha, ha, ha! Well, 
you’ll have some better news to tell after 
your next journey. Did he pay your 
bill in full ? Of coarse, I suppose.” 

“ No,” said Charles, rather thought¬ 
fully ; " my departure was too hasty, and 
1 believe it is nardly worth my while to 
demand it.” 

" What I demand it I” answered Fin¬ 
neer, with surprise; " if you do not de¬ 
mand it, make it over to ne,^f you please, 
and I’ll make him jump, d—■ it,—ha, 
ha! I have no notion oi letting such fel¬ 
lows do as they like.” 

«And would ^ou advise to insist on 
payment?” inquired Cbaries; "indeed, 
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•hottld Aink diftt his conduct does not 
Idsene forbearance.** 

‘‘ Strike the iron while it is hot,” cried 
the other, draining his glass, and dashing 
some sagardnto it for a second tumbler. 
** The sooner a good thing’s done the 
better. Do you consent!” he asked, 
taldng a sheet of paper out of a drawer 
beside him. 

** 1 have no objfction,” answered 
Charles. If he will be a foe, he may 
as well be a whole one. His good inten¬ 
tions I despise too much ever to wish 
them to be of service.” 

** His good intentions!” ejaculated 
Finneer; they are much as those which 
Dante paved hell with. However, we’ll 
thank him for them, d—— it!’’ 

With a rapid hand he filled up a half 
sheet of paper'with threats and denuncia¬ 
tions in case of non-compliance, and 
pushing the writing materials over to 
Charles,—‘‘ Now, my boy, read that, and 

tell me whether you like it; and, d- 

it, I say, give him another half sheet of 
grave hints of your own. Let him have 

parson as well as the devil; and if the 
two together do not make him shell out, 
I think it’s only because he must be the 
devil himself.” 

Charles read, and smiled at the dicta¬ 
tion, wild but menacing, of Finneer, and 
having completed his own share of the 
epistle, submitted it in turn to the peru¬ 
sal of his friend. 

*‘I like yours very well,” he said. 
*' Let us see whether you can afTurd to 
return me the compliment.” 

Finneer had already run his eye over 
the paper. 

« Capital, d —— it! capital 1” he ex¬ 
claimed, rubbing bis hands. ** Two 
strings to his purse—two beads in one 
latterthere’s an allegory. He’ll know 
the different hands, and the styles too,— 
ha, ha! By Jove, an Apollo beside a Co- 
laus I the god of eloquence and the de¬ 
mon of satire! His ears will be well 
boxed, at. all events.” While he yet 
spoke, he folded and sealed the letter. 
** The address—'the fellow's address,” he 
said, turning to Charles. 

** William Brinsley Morafi,” was the 

answer. 

“ WMll-m. B-rins-ley Mo-ran," echoed 
Finneer, slowly, and he superscribed the 
name, ** Esq.* —“ ‘ True, ’tis pity, pity 
'tis ’tis true ;”-r-and now, Mr. W. B. 
Moran, we shidl see hoir your stoaach 
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will digest this savoury food, d—— it! 
And now, I say, there’s luck in hurry; 
People may talk, O’Brien, of luck in lei¬ 
sure ; but just oppose to that, ‘ procrasti¬ 
nation is the thief of time,’ and won’t it 
prove to you that there’s luck in hurry ? 
No doubt,* my boy, no doubts so now, 
faith, we’ll post it before we go to our 
beds.” 

After discussing one or two other 
glasses, and discoursing on indifferent, 
subjects, they put on their hats, and 
away they walked to the post-office. The 
streets were nearly deserted. 

“ Now, O’Brien, I like to walk at this 
hour,” said Finneer, more seriously than 
usual. '' There’s something pleasant, is 
there not, in having the place all to one’s 
self, without the eyes of a crowd being 
on you; and you can think and count the 
stars, if you please, without any one to 
laugh at you fur looking at the sky. 
People now-a-days, you know, are the 
more ridiculed the more elevated they 
are.” 

“ Aye,” replied Charles, the sons of 
pleasure will despise the children of in¬ 
dustry ; the mean and wealthy will affect 
to despise the' poor and high-minded; 
but, thanks to the fates, ’tis but Dio¬ 
genes trampling upon the pride of Plato.” 
As he spoke, they pas.sed beneath the 
columns of the Bank of Ireland. A tall 
person, dressed as a gentleman, was 
standing against one of the pillars. He 
peered into the face of Charles wi‘h 
rather an impertinent scrutiny, which 
Charles returned with a haughty stare. 
After progressing a few yards, he turned 
.^nd beheld the man still gazing after 

them. 

" What a curious suspicious-looking 
piece of impudence that is,” observed 
Charles to Finneer. 

“ Oh 1 egad, better let him alone,” 
said Finneer; “ he’s a notorious fellow 
here: that's Fitzgerald, the celebrated 
duellist. He always walks alone, and 
often picks a quarrel for the mere sake 
of fighting. I hope he’s not contem¬ 
plating a shot at one of us,” he continued, 
glancing back to where the individual 
seemed still to watch their motions. ** I 
have no objection to a row, now and 

then, in the way of a spree, but I like to 
keep myself iu a sound skin. It’s not 

just the thing, d-it, to get one’s self 

bored like a target by a piece of living 
gunpowder dressed in broad doth, just 
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becaoce one happens to he « wise man, 

. and the other a fool." 

«***«« 

CHAPTER XV. 

One night, as Charles was passing home- 
' wards from a convivial party, in turning 
the corner of a deserted street, a man, 
wrapped in a cloak, was standing within 
the shade of the houses. He advanced 
into the centre of the pavement as Charles 
came up, and placed himself rather in¬ 
conveniently in his path. Charles looked 
into the face of the intruder, and recog¬ 
nised the features of the individual who 
had mot him and Finneer when going 
to post the letter to Moran,—the pro¬ 
fessed duellist, whom every body shunned. 
Charles brushed past with some indigna¬ 
tion at the rudeness thus offered. 

His fire-eating propensities shall not 
shield him from my resentment," he 
thought within himself, should he be¬ 
come too troublesome for the gentlemanly 
endurance of one not in the most patient 
cr calmest mood." 

He fancied, however, that the stranger 
dogged his footsteps. He slackened his 
pace—the stranger loitered; he walked 
swiftly—-the other pursued with equal 
speed. 

“ This is not to bo borne with,” he 
muttered aloud. “ I wish not to quarrel, 
nor is there, indeed, as yet sufficient 
cause. I will stand until .he comes up, 
anusee whether he will not pass on.” 

Thus thinking, he turned another 
street, and was hidden for the moment 
from the view of Fitzgerald, The other, 
of course, came up, and thinking that 
Charles had moved on, stopped short at 
seeing him so unexpectedly at hand. 
Charles moved not. Fitzgerald ap¬ 
proached, after a moment's pause, and 
peered into his face a second time. 

** Young man," said he, in an ironical 
tone, “ you are in love." 

“ Scoundrel," cried Charles, “ ex¬ 
plain the cause of this impertinence.” 

** Do not be impatient," said Fitege- 
rald, with cruel calmness; ** you may 
condemn your rashness. Meanwhile wrap 
yourself warmly; the wind blows sharp, 
and good people have need to take care 
of themselves.^’ 

“ Fitzgerald I” replied Charles, in his 
usually quiet tone of resolution, “ I know 
you. 1 am not to be bullied. If you 
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wish to thrust a quarrel upon me, you are 
welcome; and if not, 1 must insist upon 
an instant explanation of your druukeu 
and insolent behaviour." 

Fitzgerald seemed a little surprised. 

1 never condescend to give an expla- ' 
nation of any of my acts. To-morrow I 
am ready to meet your challenge." 

** It will be too late, brawler,’* re¬ 
turned Charles, scornfully. ** One of us, 
before morning’s light, -will have &• 
thomed the depths of eternity. Coward! 
you tremble at the words,” as the other 
shrunk from the fierce, fixed eye of his 
young and daring adversary; ** think you 
X will give the unerring buid of a pru- 
fessed murderer the advantage of a day¬ 
light ; no—we meet to-night, and within 
the hour." 

“You are hasty, young man,’* said 
Fitzgerald, who really dreaded the con¬ 
sequences of any thing like an equal 
contest. 

“ I am still prepared to accept an apo¬ 
logy," returned Charles. “ I will neither 
seek a quarrel nor suffer an insult." 

“ ’Tis fixed, then. I never moke apo¬ 
logy or excuse; it would be beneath the 
Fitzgerald. But where are the wea¬ 
pons ?” 

“ That is a difficulty soon got over,*’ 
replied the impetuous O’Brien. “ My 
own pistols are in my lodgings. Stay 
one moment, and I will be at your side.** 

“ Beware, then, that you calculate not 
too much upon chances; darkness may 
not aid you. 1 think this hand and eye 
are sure enough to bit the bird’s-eye by 
moonlight.” 

A contemptuous smile was all the an¬ 
swer vouchsafed to this. After an ab¬ 
sence of about a quarter of an hour. 
Charles rejoined his foe, and arm in arm, 
like two brothers, though bent upon each 
other’s blood, they took their way towards 
the park. M either taunt nor remark es¬ 
caped either. They walked along in pro¬ 
found silence. Is the silence of the 
tomb more terrible than the savage still¬ 
ness of two mortal foes ? But naif an 
hour before, and Charles would have 
shuddered at the idea of imbruing his 
hands in the blood of a fellow-creaturet 
but he had been wantonly, coolly, and 
deliberately insulted. He conceived he' 
had no alternative between enduring the 
scoff of a bully, and entering into deadly 
combat. His blood wm yoUng, and It 
boiled. He was cool and wary, as hia' 
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opponent.^ The quarrel was evidently 
predetermined, yet, for what secret cause, 
ne neither knew nor cared. He feared 
not death for himself; and as for his ad¬ 
versary, he deserved it. Determination 
was one of the leading points in his cha¬ 
racter, and pride and youth made it more 
immoveable. Fitzgerald, too, had been 
the killer of some others in his way, and 
the danger encountered offered but an¬ 
other reason to disappoint the triumph of 
an insolent htavo, 

• « # * * 

“ Eight paces,” whispered Fitzgerald, 
on their arriving at an open space, which 
had the river on one side and thick un¬ 
derwood on the other. 

** Content” was the laconic reply of 
Charles, as he offered the choice of wea¬ 
pons to his foe. “ What is to be the 
signal ?” The other paused, then suffer¬ 
ing his features to relax into a sardonic 
smile— 

y Lovers are fond of moonlight,” he 
said, “and the poor chaste thing is a 
present a little obscured. Suppose we 
wail until her beams again brighten the 
spot we stand upon,—we cannot mistake 
the moment, and then 6 re as either may 
fancy, in haste or leisurely, with or with- 
ont a deliberate aim.” 

” A poetical arrangement for one 
whose imagination has never soared be¬ 
yond the flash of gunpowder,” replied 
O’Brien, sneeringly; « but it will do as 
well as any other.” 

The other secretly chuckled at his own 
invention, which he thought presented 
such manifest advantage to his practised 
hand, and, measuring the distance, the 
combatants took up their positions with¬ 
out further parley. 

To the most courageous mind, the so¬ 
lemn pause which seems to divide us 
from eternity, must produce sensations of 
awe; and even to the impetuous soul of 
Charles, the suspense of that moment 
had its effects. The impressions imbibed 
from the education of early infancy and 
youth, came forth like fearful phantoms 
from the graves of their oblivion, to tell 
him that future life and judgment were 
not a dream. The influence of the ex¬ 
ample or priffession of so many millions 
of fellow-beings forced himself upon’nis 
awakened conviction, while conscious 
reason whi^mred, in the warning voice 
of ]>ro(>hetic terror, the overwhelming 
possibility that all might be true, that 


his doubts might be groundleas, and that 
the bullet of his opponent, perhaps 
doomed to put a period to bis earthly 
existence, might but open the path to an 
everlasting gloom of misery, horror, and 
remorse; then the joys, the pleasures, the 
affections of existence, the attractions of 
society, the ties of friendship, the charms 
of love, hitherto disregarded or dese¬ 
crated, became invested with a sadden 
fascination. The very pains, troubles, 
and vexations of the present world, 
thronged round with the smiles of old 
familiar acquaintance, and' were en¬ 
deared, like oft-frequented and well-re¬ 
membered scenes, in the idea that they 
were about to be relinquished for ever. 
The chances of disappointment, the ha¬ 
zards of speculation, the precariousness of 
fortune, looked like certainty, and grew 
into substance and reality, when com¬ 
pared with the blank of the grave. And 
though no secret emotion was visible in 
air or gesture, though the muscles of his 
face moved not, though his arm trem¬ 
bled not, and he stood with erect 
front and unblanched cheek, it was by 
the mechanical force of impulse rather 
than the steady guidance of reason that 
he watched for the signal. He looked 
up and saw that the luminary was 
already close to the verge of the cloud 
which veiled her from the scene of in¬ 
tended bloodshed, and turning, he be¬ 
held his foe as if calculating with savage 
certainty upon his destruction. An an¬ 
swering thrill of vengeance shot through 
his frame, and he prepared to anticipate 
the blow by the death of his adversaiy; 
but the affair was destined to suffer a 
rndden interruption. 

” Stay your murderous hands,” shriek¬ 
ed a female, who, on the moment, 
bounded from among the trees, and stood 
with outstretched arms between the in¬ 
tended combatants, just as each was pre¬ 
paring to imbrue his hands in the slaugh¬ 
ter of a fellow-creature. Both dropped 
the point of their weapons, and gazed as 
if entranced at the object before them. 

A long robe, open at the bosom which 
in its loved whiteness was partially 
displayed, and confined at the waist, en¬ 
veloped her almost aerial form ; her hair, 
in loose and disordered masses, floated, 
cloudlike, over her shoulders, and she 
seemed like the incarnation of some un¬ 
earthly agent, whilst her young and 
lovely &ce was brightened by the anima- 
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lion of exciteiaont, and her ^ark, blue 
eyes were aashlng with the light of fren- 
*y, as she turned them alternately on the 
persons of the hostile parties. A silence, 
invested with something of supernatural 
awe, maintained its spell for some mo¬ 
ments, during which might be heard the 
agitated breathing, like the whispers of 
invisible destiny, which astonishment, 
terror, and exertion can create in the 
firmest and most imperturbable of hu¬ 
man bosoms. 

“’PshawI let the silly girl go, or 
abide the consequences of her interfe¬ 
rence,” surlily growled forth Fitzgerald, 
as he presented once more his pistol. 

“ Ha I” exclaimed the maiden, her at¬ 
titude of passive menace exchanged in¬ 
stantly for exertion, *'there spoke the 
voice of a Fitzgerald.” 

With the swiftness of thought she had 
sprung upon the person so apostrophized; 
a brief struggle ensued, and there was an 
evident effort to detain her, but she dis¬ 
engaged herself from the grasp, and 
rushing down the slope leading to the 
river, threw her right arm with a violent 
gesture forward j an object glittered in¬ 
stantaneously in the moon-beam, and fi¬ 
nally sunk with a heavy plunge into the 
stream. Then turning to Fitzgerald, 
who stood motionless, regarding the ac¬ 
tion as of a maniac— 

“ Now,” said she, boast the purpose 
of murderous treachery to the winds, 
and go back disgraced to those who paid 
you to be a bravo.” ' 

A ghastly paleness overspread the 
countenance of him who was thus re¬ 
proached, and his brow sent forth a fierce 
and demou-liko scowl of vengeance. His 
lip quivered, and the huskiness and tre¬ 
mor of his voice grew horrible in the 
forced calmness with which he accosted 
his adversary. 

“O’Brien,” he said, “ I am maimed; 
use the advantage which the sudden as¬ 
sault of yon mad Amazon has given you. 
I wait for your discharge, and brand you 
coward if you refuse to comply.” 

A mixture of despair and malignity 
was observable in the language with 
which he taunted O’Brien to an attempt 
at wilful murder. 

“ I can supply you with another wea¬ 
pon,” was Uie careless and rather dis¬ 
dainful reply ; “ in the mean time, Cathe¬ 
rine, a midnight brawl is surely not a 
scene for you to witness. Whatever my 
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feelings we, suffer me for the present to 
suppress them, and let me grow cold in 
my affection, until 1 have chastised the in¬ 
solence of a hireling. In your light dress, I 
much fear, you will have reason to repent 
the rashness of your enterprise; retire to 
re.st, and strive to prevent or remedy the 
ill effects of your exposure to the night- 
air, and forget the cause which brought 
you to this place.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the fond girl, 
flinging herself across th% arm which al¬ 
ready extended a substitute for the lost 
instrument of destruction. , The shock 
occasioned by her weight dashed the 
loosely-held pistol from the hand which 
held it. 

“ Are you mad ? You would not be a 
man of blood I” she said, with intense 
earnestness, peering sharply and wildly 
into the face of her lover. ** You were 
formed for nobler deeds—to mount the 
pyramid of fame, and gaze upon a world 
in the attitude of worship. Your incense 
was not doomed to rise from the censor 
of impetuous rashness. The breath of 
justice shall never send you with the 
taint of ignominy from her courts, or 
brand you with the charge of idle valour. 
You would not risk your precious life at 
the caprice of a worthless bully.” 

Perplexed, agitated, and undecided, 
O'Brien continued to support the girl, 
who clung to his bosom with desperate 
and nearly preternatural strength, while 
he kept his eye fixed on his enemy, 
watching his slightest motion. The other, 
after regarding his embarrassment with a 
look of triumph, exclaimed— 

“ Ha, ha, ha I” with a smile of deep- 
seated ferocity distorting his course and 
rugged features; “ friend valiant 1 when 
the dalliances of love shall cease to afford 
you an excuse for sheltering your fair 
person behind female drapery, 1 shall 
know where to find you. Adied!” 

“ Hold,” shouted O’Brien, struggling 
to rid himself of the incumbrance; but 
Fitzgerald, as he uttered the Word^ in¬ 
stantly retreated, and had disappeared 
from view among the trees. 

“Catherine, you will drive me mad,” 
said the impetuous and exasperated 
young man, wildly directing his mk in 
search of his foe, and endeavouring to 
fling her from him by absolute force. 

“ Nay, nay, heed him not,” she whis¬ 
pered, almost breathlessly, still clinging 
to bint with convulsive energy—then 
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raising her head Atid looking intentlv in 
the direction, “ la be gone?” she inquired, 
anxiously regarding with bat half-ailayed 
apprehension the vacant position which 
he had occupied; “ tell me, is the villain 
gone ?” 

** Aye,” returned O’Brien, as his hand 
fell with vehemence against his side, 

and I am disgraced for ever.” 

I am glad of that—veiy glad,” said 
she, without attending to his concluding 
words. “ And now, dear Charles, I 
shall soon be able to comply with your 
command, and retire to my rest.” A 
silent pressure to his bosom was the only 
immediate answer given, and for some 
time no articulate language was mingled 
with the rapture of that mutual embrace. 

1 have much to say, Catherine,” he 
murmured, “ and since circumstances 
have given me the' opportunity, though I 
would gladly wish it had occurred on a 
more convenient occasion—will wrap 
my cloak round you, and convey you to 
your residence,”—and there he stopped, 
for a sudden weight oppressed his arm, 
end looking in her face, he saw that her 
eyes were closed, and that her drooping 
arms had fallen motionless by her side. 
More distracted than ever, be paused, as 
if to determine the best course to be 
pursued ; then laying her gently on the 
green sward, he ran to the river, and 
taking some water in his hat, returned 
to the spot. What were his feelings 
to find she had disappeared, vanished, 
as if b]jr a miracle. Some new trea- 
chety IS here,” he inwardly said, as 
he plunged among the trees. Long 
through the intricacies of the wood, and 
b^ the windings of the declivities of the 
river, did Charles O’Brien continue his 
eager and fruitless search. The moon, 
sunk upon her western pillow, at length 
denied her friendly aid. The elevated 
woodland rose upon the sight, with its 
crown of foliage arid its carpet of ena¬ 
melled verdure,—a gloomy and indistinct 
mass, like a living pall, hung in his way 
beneath the sky, and floating in bound¬ 
less prospective over the bosom of sleep¬ 
ing nature, the stream no longer gave 
back, in sparkles of trembling silver, the 
reflected radiance of the queen of night. 
The shadows of the overhanging trees 
grew yet more dark and undefined within 
the liquid depths, where the stars, like 
gold showered upon a concave bed of 
velvet, gave to the eye their imaged 
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lustre. The murmur of t thousaad 
runnels, which trickled through a dam in 
a neighbouring part of the river, stole 
upon the silence in the hollow tones of 
friends deplored and joys departed. 

An occasional barking of a dog in the 
distance might be heard; and the tresd of 
the watchman pacing his solitary round, 
(as if in imitation of that insect which has 
been said to announce the approach of 
the messenger of eternity), was borne so¬ 
lemnly upon the still atmosphere of 
heaven, which, unobscured by a cloud, 
had lit on its -dwk blue vault the count¬ 
less lights, as silently watching over the 
destinies of all below. Such was the 
scene, and such the sounds which offered 
themselves to Charles’s contemplation, 
when, wearied with unavailing exertion, 
he stood transfixed, as he sent abroad the 
last despairing glance of relinquished 
hope; nor did the peacefulness of his 
chamber yield him on that night the 
soothing repose which his exhausted 
frame and spirits so much required. The 
phantoms of the past were busy round 
bis pillow. Man, the seeds of uurest are 
planted deep within thy bosom I they 
wait but the call of circumstance to rend 
it with the torments of the damned t 

CHAP. XVI. 

Justice is always vigilant—it stops not 
to weigh causes, or motives, but over¬ 
takes the criminal, no matter whether his 
deeds be the suggestion of malice or the 
consequence of provoked revenge. Old 
O’Connor and his sons were seieed and 
tried for their share in the attack on the 
O’Briens. The young men were con¬ 
demned to transportation, while the 
father, the leader of the party, was 
brought in guilty of the charge of delibe¬ 
rate—intended murder, and condemned, 
with but a short respite, to be executed. 
The might previous to the day of doom 
had arrived and the clergyman had spent 
the greater portion of the evening in bis 
cell, preparing him for the awful change 
which was to summon him to the invisible 
world. His confession bad been heard, 
and absolution granted, and there was a 
calmness, exceeding resignation, in the 
old man’s manner, as he went through 
the ordinary rites of his religion, which 
astonished the holy roan who adminis¬ 
tered the sacred consolations of faith. 

“ Amid the duties of my divine pror 
fessioD,” sud the priest, arising to d«- 
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jMffl, I htm tAtmdtd many in your 
present circumstaiices, O’Connor! but 
never have I seen such tranquillity of 
mind and spirit; it is a demonsbration 
which convinces me that you are happy; 
but did I not know your &ith, I should 
be inclined to attribute it to a blame* 
wortlw indifference.’’ 

O’Connor turned slowly towards his 
confessor. 

1 hope r<m a good'Catholic,” he said, 

but 1 wouldn't have y’r rev’tence de- 
save yourself; it isn’t my religion that 
makes me calm, the blessed saints be 
about us this night, though 1 forgive all 
my enemies, them that have taken away 
my life, and them that will slander my 
character afther I’m dead; but father,” 
he cried, raising his voice with fearful 
energy, but I’m childless, y’r rev’rence ; 
I hav’n’t the darlings of my young days, 
nor the wife of my bosom—my sons are 
gone over the sea—and my Kate, she’s 
lost to me—and, y’r rev’rence, what has 
a man that may say all his family’s gone 
before him, what has he to do wid life ?•— 
oh !” he added, lowering his voice, 
** they are gone, gone, gone ! and don’t 
wondher that I don't fret because I’m 
about to die, father—when ”—he fal¬ 
tered, “ when there is none that belongs 
to me to say, * peace be to the sawl of 
owld O’Connor.'” 

His feelings overcame him, and he 
burst into tears. After some moments 
he seemed relieved, and brushing away 
the drops from his face, he again sat in 
the presence of the priest, calm, cold, 
and silent. The good priest was unable 
to speak from emotion. He at length 
addressed a few words of consolation to 
the prisoner, and departed, turning, more 
than once, to look back upon the aged 
and bereaved culprit, and promising to 
visit him as early os possible the follow¬ 
ing morning. O'Connor, who lay down 
to rest after he had gone, in a few minutes 
was buried in profound repose. 

About an hour after the departure of 
the confessor, and when the cells had 
been locked up for the night, a strange 
female presented herself at the outer 
gate, and demanded admission to the 
prisoner. She was refused, on the 
ground that she had come too late. 

*' I have travelled far for the purpose,” 
she said, entreatingly, “ and am sorry to 
find you so unreasonable. I have not 
been able to come before, or 1 should 
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not now implore you to infringe the toIm 
of thU place; but 1 think the imperious 
necessity of the occasion ought to be a 
sufficient apology for yotir complianee.” 

The man answered by declaring his 
utter inability to grant her request; she 
would not be so deterred, however, and 
continued to knock loudly at the en¬ 
trance. The gate was now opened, and 
she was rudely pushed away, and threat¬ 
ened with being put under restraint, if 
she did not desist. 

** Know you then,” she sud, drawing 
herself up to her height, that you re¬ 
fuse admission to a child to see her 
fritber for the last time alive.” 

The man stared, and seemed undetar* 
mined. 

“Nay, nay,” she entreated, «you 
risk nothing—I will not delay long—I 
will but beg a blessing of my poor old 
father, bid him farewell, and depart.” 

Her language, her tones, her relationf 
ship, offered too strong an appeal even 
to the feelings of a gaoler, and she was 
admitted, with an injunction that more 
than ten minutes could not possibly be 
allowed her to stay. Catherine acqui¬ 
esced with thankfulness, and was soon 
ushered into the cell which afforded 
shelter to the author of her existence. 
The door was closed upon her, and she 
listened to the retiring steps ef the turn¬ 
key, ere she attempted to advance. She 
then walked cautiously across the apart* 
raent to the rude mattress where her 
father lay; she knelt beside bim^ and 
depositing the light on the ground which 
she had brought from the table, she bent 
over him. 

“ He sleeps—my father sleeps,” she 
said, softly: “the prospect of death d es 
not disturb his repose. He little knows 
who watches him—but the time flies^ 
he must not sleep—my father—my 
father 1" she whispered, as she jtooped 
and pressed her lips to his, “ my fetherl” 

The old man’s lips moved, and hu 
murmured, “ Catherine.” 

“ My father—I am here—my father,” 
responded his child, taking his hand in 
hers. 

O’Connor opened his eyes and looked 
drowsily upon her; then he rubbed his 
eyes and looked again, but said nothing* 

“ Father,” repeated Catherine, “won’t 
you welcome your poor Kate.” 

“Oh ! then, you are indeed my Kate, 
the dftrUng of my heart, come to see me 
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bdfove I die,” eiud her father, starting 
up, and catching her in his arms. They 
embraced tenderly and long. “ Now, my 
darling!” said O’Connor, regardless of 
the heavy irons which clanked upon his 
Umbs, and the comfortless cell where 
was his abode, ** now, my darling, tell 
me where you have been a-cush-la.” 

** Father, we have much to do, and 
little time to lose; come here to the 
light.” 

Her father obeyed his gentle Kate-— 
they remained undisturbed for the allotted 
interval; the turnkey then appeared, 
and announced the time of departure. 
It was an awful moment. The father 
and child again embraced in silence, and 
wept on each other’s bosoms, then 
looked a wordless farewell, and the cell 
was once more left to its solitary occu¬ 
pant. 

Long before the hour appointed for 
the execution, each avenue to the place 
■was filled with a dense crowd of human 
beings. Not a breath ■was abroad to 
mitigate the heat of a summer’s noontide 
sun. While from the midst arose the 
gallows, in bleak nakedness, an awful 
emblem of the withered skeleton, to 
which the worm-tenanted grave would 
soon reduce it’s unfortunate victim. 
The quarrelling of boys about some dis¬ 
puted point of view, or the crash of some 
crazy wall beneath the weight of its oc¬ 
cupants, offered a harsh contrast to the 
general solemnity and silence of the 
scene ; while, at intervals, was heard the 
hollow beat of clenched hands upon the 
coflSn-Hd (which had been early depo¬ 
sited in a convenient situation), and the 
wild howl of the Irish keenagh, proceed¬ 
ing from some female relatives of the 
convict. Suddenly a buzzing whisper 
passed among the crowd; and a violent 
rush took place, as the exclamation, 
” They are coming,” bursting simulta¬ 
neously from all parts, announced the 
first appearance of the military escort, 
whose flashing bayonets and sabres, and 
glittering unirorms, now broke upon the 
dazzled sight. 

Painfully the procession made its way 
through the mass of spectators, which 
opened and rolled back on either side 
as it advanced. Prayers, and muttered 
vows of vengeance, accompanied its pro¬ 
gress, and the serious faces of the 
nulitary showed, how far they parti- 
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cipated in the gloomy associations of 
the hour. But the spot is now reached; 
the soldiers are formed in a circle to 
secure a vacant space, and the people 
close round, even stooping beneath the 
bellies of the horses, hazarding life and 
limb, to obtain a view. A pause of 
breathless expectation followed; then 
the hated hangman, in his blanket and 
mask, was seen to mount the ladder 
placed against the gallows, and -with his 
gaunt, bony fingers, which trembled in 
the performance of their office to adjust 
and fasten, with many a knotty link, the 
rope destined to terminate the existence 
of his less-guilty fellow-creature. Exe¬ 
crations hailed his appearance, and he 
evidently shrunk from the muttered 
threats which reached his ear. A minute 
sufficed for the task, and he descended. 
The hollow roll of the fetal car convey¬ 
ing the victim beneath the tree, told 
in appalling note of preparation amid 
the deep and ■universal silence wblcb 
now prevailed. The rope was once more 
seized —another pause —the ladder was 
removed ; another terrible instant of sus¬ 
pense, while the military neglected the 
encroachments of the daring people, and 
had turned their looks upon the tragic 
scene before them. The rope suddenly 
tightened to the almost agonized gaze, 
then, as quickly released, it swung wide 
and heavily from side to side. A groan 
of horror arose at once from the out¬ 
skirts of the crowd, and hundreds on the 
instant might be observed to fell on their 
knees, and with upturned eyes and 
clasped hands, offer up their salvos for 
the benefit of the passing spirit, while 
others crossed themselves devoutly, and 
showed by their looks that they sympa¬ 
thised, though with less parade, with 
equal strength and sincerity. But these 
ebullitions of religious fervour were un¬ 
expectedly interrupted. A soft, silvery 
voice, like an angel’s, from the precincts 
of the grave, charmed the astonished 
auditory, and surprise succeeded pity, 
and curiosity became mingled with ter¬ 
ror, as the following accents rose upon 
the air 

“ My friends, wbell you have bro¬ 
thers to save, or fathers to restore to 
life and liberty, you will learn to forgive 
the rash daring of a silly maiden, who 
despised her own equivocal danger to 
procure the certain smety of those inno- 
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cent aod dear to her. After this, I need 
warcely say that I am not he whom you 
judged criminal, and that the scaffold has 
been cheated of an unoffending victim.” 

Delight began to display itself amidst 
confusion and clamour, but the voice of 
the sheriff once more secured silence. 
He rode up and surveyed, with a curious 
and incredulous aspect, the features of 
the supposed criminal; but ere he had 
given Ills decision, a peraon from the 
crowd had anticipated it. 

“ Och, wouldn’t a natural know that 
it’s no one else nor Miss Kate, the darlin’ 
herself.” 

Every one recognised the voice of 
Shamus FJin, as, with a howl of triumph 
lor the O’Connors, he called on the 
sheriff, in a tone of delirious ecstacy and 
banter, to release the prisoner, and let 
the crathur have a dhrop of something 
to warm her heart after the fatigues of 
the day. 

The sheriff did decide, but he was 
unheard amidst the huzzas and mirthful 
demonstrations which echoed to the re¬ 
motest groups, who yet could scarce 
comprehend the meaning of this sudden 
revolution from sorrow to joy. Friends, 
relatives, and acquaintances, however, 
pressed forward with animated energy. 
The soldiers broke up their formidable 
array, and prepared to return to quar¬ 
ters. There was something of brisking 
and hilarity in the manner with which 
the commanding officer gave forth his 
orders, and the soldiers, with smiling 
looks, which told how pleased they felt 
at being saved from witnessing a scene 
of death, with the executioner in the 
midst of them disappointed of his price 
of blood, marched off and left the heroic 
Catherine O'Connor to the free and 
joyous congratulations of her enraptured 
countrymen. 

“ Love laughs at locksniiths,” as the 
play goes. It did not suit Catherine’s 
intentions to suffer herself to be detained 
among the many peasant-heroes, who 
would freely, in that hour of enthusiasm, 
have poured their heart’s blood, to win 
a single smile; and it need occasion no 
surprise that the thamber in which she 
put up for the night was, on the follow¬ 
ing moriung, found unoccupied. 

CHAP. XVll. 

« 

The moniing after Charles’s rencon* 
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tre with Fitzgerald in the park, as he 
was dressing himself, a note was put 
into his hand. It contained only the 
following words, with the writer’s ad¬ 
dress Come to me without delay.” 
The hand was unsteady, and seemed to 
be ftlat of a person making some pain&l 
effort; yet he thought he had seen it 
before. The scrawl was such as to ren¬ 
der it impossible to determine whether 
the writer were male or female, for it was 
hardly legible. He dressed himself has¬ 
tily, and, without waiting breakfast, set 
out to trace the nature of his adven¬ 
ture. 

“ What person lodges here ?” he in¬ 
quired of the servant-girl who opened 
the door. The girl held the door in her 
hand, and looked piyingly into his &ce. 

“ Oh!” she then exclaimed, “ 1 si^ 
pose you are the gentleman that the gen¬ 
tleman that’s wounded np stairs sent ror.” 
So saying she left him standing, and ran 
as if to apprise some one of his arrival. 

“ A gentleman I and wounded!” thought 
Charles, in some surprise. **This is 
strange and new! Has Fitzgerald got 
himself into another quarrel, from which 
he is the sufferer ?” for the affair of the 
night before immediately presented the 
image of his wounded adversary. “ it 
is not she, then.” His meditations 
were interrupted by a gentleman who 
descended the stairs, and who addressed 
him with— 

“ Sir, you have come seasonably; 
your relative has not much longer to 
survive.” 

“ My relative I” echoed Charles, in 
astonishment. ** My relative 1 What 
mean you, sir ?” 

“ Why,” inquired the other in his 
turn, who happened to be the physician 
in attendance, “has he not informed 
you ? I thought be wrote to you on the 
subject?” • 

There was no name signed to the 
note which I received,” said Charl». 

“ Indeed I—then I have to inform ^ 
you of a veiy melancholy affair—hia 
name is O’Brien.” 

Charles started. “And 1 believe/* 
continued the physician, “your elder 
brother. He fought a duel only this 
morning with a Mr. Fitzgerald, in which 
he was wounded, and, I am sony to be 
obliged to say, that there is no chance of 
his surviving above an hour, at furth^, 
from the present moment. The servant 
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infemed me of y<Mir armal, and Mr> 
O’Brien requeited that no one should be 
a witness to- yonr interview, as he had 
mrtieular reasons for making it private. 
Something,”remarked the doctor, “seems 
to oppress his mind; he will want some 
kind friend to minister to his last Whnts 
and wishes, and I was glad that you were 
ttt hand to perform the duty, however 
painful.’* 

“ In which room does he lie ?” asked 
Charles, impatiently. 

“In the front room on the second 
door,” answered the servant, who had 
stood by to listen to the conversation. 

. “ Please step this way, sir,” said she, 
preceding him. Charles followed in be> 
wilderment. The door of the apartment 
was cautiously opened, and shut again 
after bis admission. The shutters of the 
room were closed, and two candles 
burned upon the table. The apartment 
was large, and elegantly furnished. A 
bed stood on one side of the door, round 
which the curtains were partially drawn, 
and from which the heavy breathing, ac¬ 
companied with a stifled moan, at once 
gave notice of the inmate and his en¬ 
feebled condition. Charles advanced to 
where the curtains did not impede his 
view. He recognized the features of 
Henry. They were haggard and dis¬ 
turbed. His brother raised hb head and 
looked at him, but, as yet, spoke not; 
Charles approached. 

“Nay, come not near me 1” cried the 
wounded and expiring man, horror of 
the living increasing the contortions of 
. agony and the ghastly hues of approach- 
ifigi Jeath. “ I ^ave not much to say— 
why did you not come sooner ? but 1 am 
dying-listenYou know what took 
place tite evening before you left home— 
well, I followed, I was commissioned; 
but I wag BO angel of mercy. Well— 
00 , you saved my life, and I repaid your 
kindness by seeking to take your’s, and 
I would do so still, for you are yet hate- 
fhl; but you are conqueror. It was I 
who bribed the sanguinary Fitzgerald to 
provoke you to quarrel, and by his deadly 
aim deprive you of existence—It was I 
'who faired the bravos who set upon you 
at the seaniide—It was 1 who had the 
dead body removed from the depths, 
where the pistol of Catherine O’Connor 
had consigned itnay, more—you 
were not tihe only object of my vengeance. 

1 tried to Mdttea Catherioe’ 0’C^no<»; 
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but she was proof against a bribe. I 
employed persons to force hmr to my 
purpose or to destroy her from the 
earth, for I knew she was ^ar 
to you. I dreaded her contribut¬ 
ing to your future happiness, and 1 
knew tliat her dishonour or death 
would raise a canker in your bosom 
which would never die; but the craveng 
would not execute my wishes and she 
escaped. Even yet she lives—curses 
on my fate! she yet lives—the marrer 
of ail my schemes; yet do not think I 
bad not my punishment: 1 was plenti¬ 
fully supplied with money, I could 
indulge in pleasure, I could pursue-my 
project without question—but I was 
miserable. Revenge was my demon 
idol which curbed me; yet was it wor¬ 
shipped. Oh! if you could know the 
days of mortification I have passed, 
the nights of restless plotting and fright¬ 
ful agony; the feeling of humbled vanity 
under your pointed and withering con¬ 
tempt ; not to name' your last insult,— 
you would not hesitate to say that 
yours was a happier state than mine. 
Although your life hung but at the 
bidding of the assassin’s blade—although 
you mourned over the uncertain fate of 
Catherine—yet you had the reflection 
that there was one at least who loved 
you, that I never enjoyed. However, I 
at last grew desperate at tlie defeat of 
my plan—I was impatient at the tedious¬ 
ness of events which risked me without 
destroying my rival. 1 met Fitzgerald; 
he forced me to defend myself—we 
fought and I fell. My story is told— 
the lut drops are at present curdling 
and chilling in my breast. I feel the 
throbs of death, the tortures of the 
future. I have told you—all—yet—no 
—I tell you, with my expiring breath, 
while yet my lungs penorm their pai ful 
office, that I hate you still—hate you— 
and fear you—and yet I know not now 
but that, could I clutch—clutch you— 
even you—I would have my revenge.” 
He gnashed with his teeth, aod his lips 
parted as he hissed forth the words. 
He opened his eyes widely, until his 
brows became wrinkled with the strain, 
and fixed them, with a horrible stare, 
upon his brother. For an instant they 
were bright as lightning—then a dull 
film gathered upon riirir lustre, and the 
dying man rubbed his hands across 
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tiMKOf ffil if to clear tiiew finding orbs. 
A low, gurgling sound proceed^ from 
his throat lie started suddenly forward, 
clasped his palms together, and pressed 
them hard upon his forehead. Then his 
jaw fell, and with a low moan, he 
dropped back upon his pillow. Charles 
came to the bed-side and felt his pulse, 
but it beat not-—he put his hand upon 
his heart, but there was no response. 
He held his watch before his lips, but 
the vapour of respiration dimmed not its 
shining—Henry O’Brien was no more. 
The spirit had passed to its everlasting 
doom. Charles remained for some 
moments in awful contemplation of the 
form before him. Then, with some 
difficulty, he unclenched liis brother’s 
hands and placed them by his side, 
closed bis eyes, and departed, to give 
the necessary directions respecting his 
funeral. The next day it was performed, 
and it was strange to see Charles per¬ 
form the office of chief mourner over 
the grave of him who had made it the 
sole pursuit of his latter days to thwart 
his happiness, and persecute, nay, even 
to assassinate him. The intended 
victim mourned over the baffled mur¬ 
derer. His next duty was to write to 
his father a brief, though delicate, ac¬ 
count of the afflicting occurrence. He 
still wished to conceal his retreat, and 
disguised his hand, signing no name, 
but resolved not to omit forwarding the 
information, because his family would 
naturally be anxious about the fate of 
its eldest branch, and might probably 
wish to remove the body to the sepulchre 
of his ancestors. What was his astonish¬ 
ment, however, at receiving, instead 
of a reply to his communication, a 
letter, in a strange attomey-Iike hand, 
bluntly stating that his brother William 
had (Tied a short time previously ; that 
his father was on his death-bed, and 
commanding his immediate attendance. 
Charles lost no time in obeying the 
mandate; he took a hasty leave of 
Finneer, and set off; but notwithstand¬ 
ing his speed, he arrived too late to hear 
his parent’s last words. The news ran 
that they brealhed nothing but anxiety 
few his wel&re, smd prayers for his future 
happiness 

Tne cursed child attended his parent 
to the grave, and he who was to liave 
bemi the drudge of hu fiither’s house* 
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hoU, was left sole bdr of alh the 
property,. 

CHAP. xvni. 

ChabiiBS was now sole heir; respeetod 
by his friends, feared by his foes, beloved 
by his tenantry. But Catherine was not 
there. The genius, the spirit of life and 
happiness was absent, without which the 
" pride of heraldry and pomp of power” 
were as the bubbles of the deep. He 
knew not her fate. She was the theme 
of his thoughts—-the idol of his fancy. 
He rode about the grounds, took, bis 
meals, retired to rest, and rose again to 
the same routine, as if moved py ma¬ 
chinery—dull, uninspired, and uninte-< 
rested. The duties of the kind landlord 
and hospitable host to the wayfaring 
stranger were duly discharged; but most 
of his hours were «spent in solitude, ex¬ 
cept when necessity dragged him re¬ 
luctantly into human intercourse. His 
nights became restless, bis days ab¬ 
stracted. He frequently muttered to him¬ 
self the thoughts which troubled him; 
but no one considered him morose, be¬ 
cause bis amenity was undiminlshed— 
they pitied while they admired and loved 
him. 

The reader has been informed of the 
escape of old O’Connor from execution, 
through the instrumentality of his daugh¬ 
ter, and he continued to evade all sea^, 
until a change in the Government took 
place. Charles then interested himself 
in bis behalf, and procured his pardon. 
He reinstated the old man in his farm, 
and appointed him bis steward. O’Con¬ 
nor performed the duties of his situation 
with attention and integrity; but he too 
was solitary and gloomy. He loved 
Charles, and his old heart overflowed 
with gratitude for his favours; but his 
sons were beyond the ocean, and bis 
daughter was away without his knowing 
whether she were then dead or alive. 
His home was desolate and silent—that 
home which had so often rung with the 
voice of mirth, and echoed to the teeod 
of his offspring. Still he took a pride in 
keeping it in repaur. The old furniture 
was still arranged with care around its 
walls, although the owner generally slep( 
under his young master’s roof. It was 
visited dally, and a silent tear iptgh^ 
many a time be observed to steal down , 
the old man's furrowed cheek, as he sat 
axnkilt the wredc of fais hoxfkpt im 
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thought of his move yooibfal and happier 
days.' But, when we least expect a ter¬ 
mination to our sorrow, a star of gladness 
will Plleli arise, and the object which we 
deemed unattainable present itself in 
smiling eOloun within our very grasp. 
It is tme, it sometimes appears but to 
dtsxle us for a moment with a glare of’ 
light and then leave us ,in tenfold 6b- 
seurity, and, on the contiaty, may at first 
sight offer a lurid and unpromising aspect, 
and when clouds have cleared away burn 
'With a bright and constant lustre. The 
sequel of the tale will show how far the 
dark or fair side of this picture is' likely 
to be .woven into the future destinies of 
the old steward and the young heir* and 
hero of onr tale. 

In one* of his lonely rides, Charles 
entered a long lane whi^b bordered one 
part of his estate, k was shaded with 
tall trees, aud a small brook ran along a 
hollow at one side. Throwing the reins 
on his horse's neck, he abandoned him¬ 
self to reflection, and had proceeded a 
considerable way, when his attention was 
rOnsed by a low moan near hiqi. He 
drew up his horse, and Ihtened-^t w^s 
repeated. He dismounted, and guided 
by the sound made his way through the 
high grass and bushes which fringed the 
rivulet, closerto which, and as if she had 
been endeavouring to reach it, lay a 
female in mean and tattered apparel. 
Her faCe was turned downwards, and on 
Charles raisiag her from the earth, the 
same low moan escaped her lips. Charles 
altered her po^fon, and looked upon her 
countenance-i-merciful Heaven! wasted, 
bht beautiful, with the same «erene ex¬ 
pression of heroic fortitude,'but the pallid, 
supken cheek of grief and hunger, there 
wete the features of Catherine O’Connor. 

To be BO tmigparted, and to find fhee 
thus !” he vfas about fq s^, its he kissed 
the abject of'his affection';-but horror 
held hitn'mute, ^heti those eyes, which 
had so often Vonchsafed the look of love, 
were fixed’vacawtly upon 'hb without re¬ 
cognition,-and Ae oitly probfs of reviving 
sense were the incoherent kivings of de¬ 
lirium. 

“’Twas a terrible vitton,’* ^e mur- 
mnred; <*how pale and spectral ye all 
look I Will ye not smite upon, me as ye 
used to do ? Do not doubt my identity 

true worth will not surely be c^pised in 
ngs and wretchedness. What, not know 
tnej” then heaving a feunt sigh, white a 


melaiicHoly smile was twminently observe 
able, as if humming some wild air, ’ 

“What! silent still, and itilcnt allf” 

A pause ensued. The scene of her 
wanderings changed. Her hands Were^ 
cdenched, and her brow clouded— 

“ You would hot be a man of blood,” 
she said, in a sterner and louder voice, 
then 8truggled’<convul8ively for a moment, 
and again sunk, with the helplessness of 
an infant on the bosom of her supporter; 
once more; .however, her strength re¬ 
turned. She raised herself feebly and 
painfully. The troublous scenes of her 
ast life appeared to have vanished from 
er recollection, or to have spent them¬ 
selves, and subsided into a calm, and she' 
seemed to fancy'" herself transported to 
the chamber of death, and spoke the 
accents of farewell to her.surrounding 
friends. 

“ My home is in the skies,*' she whis¬ 
pered, in a voice more soft and thrilling- 
ihan the murmur of a suinmer midniglit, 
and Charles bent down to catch the 
sounds. 

“ Peace, peace, I shall"be soon rertioved 
from this world of torment! When I am 
gone, bury me where he may sometimes 
pass, and tell him *twas my dying wish 
that he would at times remember his poor 
Catherine, and not forget, when his path 
leads by the spot, to look upon her 
humble grave ; tell him 1 was faithful— 
that 1 fulfilled my promise—kept my 
vow; but, do not tml him the tale of all 
my sufferings—’twould wound Hs *noble 
heart—^nor need you say how fondly I 
addled him, because—because, he knows 
it —and tell him—now imark—re¬ 
member—tell my Charles—that Cathe¬ 
rine O’Connor blessed— aye, blessed him 
—wheir she died.’’ ' ' ■' 

A slight hectic flush bloomed along her 
face; her hand clutched at some imagi-' 
nary object. With stiffening limbs she 
turned backwards as she lay, and bent 
her languid eye upon the spacious vault 
of heaven. Her lips moved rapidly, but 
words were no longer audible. The next 
instant her eyes closed, and droopii^, 
like a flower, which the reckless foot of 
man hath trampled down, she was cold 
and insensible as the inanimate things 
around her. With one arm (|||krles sup¬ 
ported her from the earth, the other was 
raised in an attitude of awe and teirbr. 
With a look of Hving ai^isfa, he scru- 
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tSfdbad her features, for be thought 
that in that last upward look, her spirit 
had taken its unbodied flight to the re* 
gions whereon she gased. His agony 
was too in^nse for utterance, as he placed 
her inaniaiate form on the horse before 
him and bore her to his abodoi Her 
father was sent for, and every care be¬ 
stowed upon bei^—their efforts were sue* 
eessful. Catherine O'Connor, thoi^h 
weak and exhausted, still lived to bless 
a parent with her presence and a lover 
with her affection. Under t^L&tteod- 
ance she recovered rapidlj, ani^as soon 
strong enough to visit the humble home 
of her childhood, and her father was 
comforted ie bis grey hairs. After hav¬ 
ing escaped from her friends on acliiev- 
ing her father’b rescue from execution, 
she still attempted to persevere in tracing 
the wanderings of Charles ; but hor mo¬ 
ney was at length c\hau«ted, and just at 
the hour when she heard of his having 
attained to competence and honour she 
was left without tliu means of reaching 
him. She was tar from home, and found 
none so ready to assist her in her distress 
as she had been to relieve want when she 
found It. She undertook the journey 
homeward on foot, and after incredible 
hardship and fatigue had arrived on the 
spot where Charles found her. There 
she grew unable to proceed, and, striving 
to gel a refiesbing draught front her na¬ 
tive brook, would in all probability have 
perished but for his timely aid. 

“ There can be no doubt,” said Charles, 
in a coatersation shortly subsequent to 
Catherine's illness, “ there can be no 
doubt that your timely interference saved 
me hrom many a past calamity and pre¬ 
sent heartache—^you prevented the mis¬ 
chief of my own feelings, and hindered 
others also from injuring me by their 
machinations; but the puzsie is—how 
you contrived to act so well the guardian- 
angel, and being of delicate ar^iteclnre 
—built of flesh and blood materials, bow 
you managed to display those paramount 
attributes of a spirit, ubiquity and in¬ 
visibility, except when you became mor¬ 
tal at your own wish.’' 

Catherine laughed—** Perhaps, when 
these marvels are explained," she said, 
'* you will denounce your own simplicity 
i« not AlBemng a thing so obvious, as 
the fallnrangela are said to have done, 
after tbair chief bad taught the manufac¬ 
ture of cannon and gunpowder—vigUanoa 
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effected part, but move mn«t be attribated 
to the agency of accident and good 
fortune.” 

*‘ Then explain, my loTe,fcr I am on 
the rack to hear all about it.** 

** There, dear Charles,” returned she, 
with playful archness, **yoa will for the 
present excuse me—on a future oceasioa 
you shall be afforded the informaUmu— 
llemember, I am not quite sure of your 
heart yet, and as long ns yon know 
that there is something, to come, 
your attentions will be on the *{W 
vwe —stories, when a little incemplete, 
you know, are sure to create a entiosity 
for the remainder — the grand secreW 
where every thing is wrapped ps like m 
spool by the thread which cqjtCn'ft— 
nothing like a mystery for openiex— 
so for the present be content.” 

** I shall ii^%D be so,” replied 
Charles, ‘‘bnt sbau not fbtg^ to tease 
my * dainty Ariel,' until she condeicend 
to make me a sharer of hw apdjs,” 

** When I do so,” she answered, ** yup 
will learn strange things, and ip addUiba 
may be convinced that we may sometimea 
converse with our most intimate frionda 
without knowing them.” She added, 
laughing—** a guardian-angcl must not 
be aUays visible.” 

Charles kissed her forehead—** My 
guardian-angel will be always present 
with me, fur the future, however,’’ be 
said. ** Prudence can no longer whispar 
any unkind suggestions, ^nited hearts 
have spoken, and the world must be 
dumb. Yet, it seems s^oge that you 
should thus pursue an enterprise which 
promised you nothing substantial. Why 
expose yonrself to constant peril—'to so¬ 
litude—to misfortune ?'* 

** So long a wanderer among the laby- 
rlndis of life,” she said, ** and not know 
better a fsith^l woman’s heart! She may 
deprive herself of his society, but Would 
not give to a J^al those delights ^bi^, 
for the sake m her *be denies 

herself; much less,« ben,gangers threaten, 
' would she be willing!^ l^sent from tbn 
side, or at least the neighborhood, ot 
him whoso fate, dark or aaipiiSeus,>sbw 
considei^ it her priv ilege to share—whose 
life ^he feels proud of shielding at the 
hazard of her own.” 

* « • w • 

As Charles walked down the stret^ hf 
It——, a coach was about to start, anil 
the passengers were just iaountin|to ||lt« 
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^eir Mats, when, in passing through the 
crowd, some one hailed hina, and, turning 
round, he was greeted by his old college 
^triead.Finneer. 

What ate you doing here ?” cried 
the wild Milesian, shaking him by the 
hapd, ** rusticating here like a bat in 
wintM. *' What new romance has now 
infected your brain?— ii-^uvat me 
j^eri, fenico reperto —'tis sweet to go to 
^mdlam with a recovered chum. Come 
off to town—we’ll shake off the blue devils 
a spree d—it.” 

** They say there’s no romance in mdr- 
liage,” rephed Charles, gaily; “ and, if 
you are for a spree, I beg you will indulge 
wiih it at my wedding.' 

•‘Your wedding 1" repeated Finneer; 
with astonishment—“your wedding!— 
Oh I ye shades of Anao^on and Ovid— 
the man of a thous&nd loves dwindled 
into a single wedding! Talk of nymphs, 
sylphs, and graces—why, the woman who 
has piqned you down in ceternmniy must 
be the quintessence of divinity it&clf. But, 
d— It, I’ll stay, if it were for nothing 
else but to get a peep at the glorious 
bride, and the first kiss—^remember that; 
d— it, if I wo^t have the first kiss.” 

“ Agreed,” sud Charles—“ that is, if 
you can.” And away they went, arm in 
arm, Finneer having forgone his journey 
and his fare, which he had paid, to be pre> 
sent at the wedding of his friend. 

Another triumph awaited O’Brien. As 
he and Finneer approached his residence, 
a gentleman was standing at the hall door 
questioning the servant. 

*‘ Is he at home ?” were tho words 
which were overheard. 

“No, sir; but I believe he soon will,” 
uid the servant; “ and there he is, sir, 
Just coming up.” 

ThcT gentleman turned, and Charles 
KCOgqized the features of his cousm 
Doiw>ughniore. ^ 

“Kltf’dftidaiaied the latter, stepping 


qf an Irish Privats Tutor, 

up familiarly, “ X congratulate you, ny 
dear fellow, on your prospect of happi¬ 
ness. 1 came from town tor the purpose 
of wishing you joy.” 

“ You should have saved yourself so 
much trouble,” returned Charles, with a 
contemptuous sneor. “ He that comes 
when the stag breaks cover, comes slily 
in at the deatL” 

“ What do you mean, O’Brien?” 
asked Donoughmore, with rather a mor¬ 
tified aspect. 

“ Nothing,” said Charles; “ but that, 
with my present income, I shall not en¬ 
tertain my friends with cockles and 
Thunder’s beer.” 

Donoughmore made no reply, though 
he looked volumes j but, bidding Charles 
good morning, turned on his heel, and 
marched off discomfited. 

The happy day was come, and they 
who had borne the world’s brunt, haa 
been already united in the bonds of 
Hymen. Tables were set out in the 
kitchen of the mansion of the O’Briens, 
and plonteously furnished, for the te¬ 
nant]^ of Charles shared on that day the 
hospitality of their landlord. All that 
could delight the rustic peasant’s eye, or 
gratify his gastronomic senses, was here 
displayed in profusion. The rude musi¬ 
cians were collected from the country 
round. Many a lip quaffed success and 
happiness to the bridegroom and his 
blooming bride, who honoured the en¬ 
tertainment with their presence, and 
many an enthusiastic and lively bosom 
bounded with the throb of sincenty to the 
toast. 'I he song was sung, and the 
dance was footed. Day broke upon the 
wasSailers, ere they thought of departing 
to their respective habitations; and for 
many a month they talked of the doings 
that were seen, and the matches that were 
made, on the night which crowned the 
nuptial bliss of Charles O’Brien and 
Catherine O'Counor. 
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THE SMUGGLER’S BAY. 


There is a lone sequesteii’d nook 
Cleft in a grey rock’s rugged side, 
Down which there flows a babbling brook 
To join the ocean tide. 

That chasm is wild, and dark, and rude, 

. O’erhun^with old and scathed trees. 
Which seem to lOouim their solitude. 
And sigh in every breeze. * 

And broken stones have fallen there. 
With weeds and lichens crusted o'er, 
llalf-choking up the pathway, where 
It led upoii the shore. 

High in the front of that grey rock 
May yet be seen a gloomy cave. 

Where now the galls and sea^'mews flock. 
More restless than the wave. 

A bramble and two stunted thorns, - 
Whose branches are all gnarl’d and 
bare. 

Stand just where that bleak entrance 
yawns. 

Like Watchers planted there. 

And thence a curious eye may mark 
The bright blue sea for many a mile, 
Trace every sail and scudding bark, 

Itself unseen the Vhile. 

There is a tale—a fearful one, 

Of days that have long since gone by, 
And of that cavern dark and lone. 

Of blood and treachery. 

k 

'Tis said there was a lawless band. 

Who nightly roamed that rocky shore. 
Of reckless heart and daring hand. 

Who lov'd the tempest’s roar. 

When sullen Night dismiss’d the moon. 
And donn’d her veil of mist and cloud, 
That lonely cove would echo, soon. 

With voices deep and loud. 

The wildH^'tses breaking in the bay, 

Or ipurDsuring bn the scatter’d stoass. 
Bore those mysterious sounds awayt 
Lost in the brefxes’ moaas. 


It chanc’d upon a winter , 

The smuggler»band w|s 
No gleam of moon or star gave light. 

Or quiver’d on the spray. ‘ 

But one remain’d of all the crew, , 

To watch approach and guik^/fta 
strand, 

For, when the night wasbaif-waa’4ihiD% 
The smuggling boat would land. 

And now along tbe murky sky* 

Threatening clouds had gather’d fiut, 
A cold north wind went hurtling by» 
With Death upon tbe blast. 

The watchman by the cavern leant, 

And mark’d the fearful tempest rise. 
And his dark, seatiphiMf'glances sent 
Across the cloudy skies. 

Hark ! on the gale is home a cry— 

It speaks of danger, doubt and fear. 
Some hapless ship comes driving by. 

Nor knows the rocks aib near* 

Across that watcher’s heart it came. 

To de a deed of treacherous ill. 

So high he fann’d a ruddy flame^ 

To lure them onwards stilt 

He raised his voice above the gale, 

And bid them quit the vearel’s side ; 
Nor let their needful courage &il, 

But stem the briny tide. 

Then answering shouts returned again, 
And he could hear the glad halleo. 

Oh, wretch I who gave such eounsal 
vwn 

To that unhappy crew. 

The boat has left the vessel now; 

It tosses on the yesty waves. 

Alas I alas t iU heaving prow 
But ploughs their restless gravest 

They fixed their eyes upon the light 
That still he waver’d to and firo.: 

But never met their wil(Wd si^, 

Tha jxffiad robks Mow, 
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Still on thoy toil: anotlieT strolce, 

And they will reacli the welcome shore; 
Blit now the deep snrge o’er them broket 
The boat can right no more. 

She strikes upon the wave-worn peak 
. That lurketh unregarded there, 
ll^bere in bright foam the waters break, 
And veil the hidden snare. 

Her bows are shatter’d; rushing in, 

The mounting billow^s roar and press, 
Whilst, hovering near, the pan of sin 
Beholds their dire distress. 

Now on the raging ocean tost, 

The hapless sailors wildly cry 
la vain;—by cruel treachery lost, 

They struggle but to die. 

Some, plung’d within those waters deep. 
Some tangled in the floating weed, 
Find there the couch for death’s last sleep, 
Their resting-place decreed. 

But two of all that luckless band 
Were borne upon a mighty wave, 

And cast upon the yellow sand, 

Below the smuggler’s cave. 

Scarce burnt the glimmering spark of life. 
Scarce heaved the interrupted breath. 
Exhausted in the mortal strife 
That each had fought with death. 

The wind that howl’d so loud and shrill 
Was like some tortur’d spirit’s wail. 
The smuggler felt a deadly thrill. 

But not his purpose fail. 

He cast his flashing eyes around 
Before he did that deed of ill; 

Those two lay stretch’d upon the ground, 
Silent, and cold, and still. 

Beside his victims down he knelt. 

And bard his livid lips comprest. 

Nor loos’4 his grasp until be felt 
■ No puUe stir either breast. 

.Then did his trembling hands with haste 
The seamen’s dripping vests unfold; 
And greedily those hands embrac’d, 

A store of hidden gold. 

Fast girt around, in safety lay 
A heap of rare and precious things, 
Diamonds of bright and purest ray, 

And pearls in shining strings. 

With sparkling eyes and greedy touch, 
He pluck’d »em forth with eager cai« | 
And joy’d be then, that sordid wretch. 
That none his spoil would share. 
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And then, amidst the tempest din, ^ .. 

He dug a hole, both deep and aride, . 
And roil’d the stiOT, stark corpse in, ; 
And plac’d them side and side. 

Safe, then, his ill-got wealth he laid, 
Within the solitary cell-^ * ■ 

A hollow by the ruffian made 
For secret plunder well. 

The storm decreas’d, the lurid sky 

Brighten’d and calm’d the ocean swell; 
In milder gusts the wind swept by, 

Then iutp silence fell. 

Now does the appointed hour draw nigh, 
When to the lone sequester’d bay, 

All hands the smuggler’s bark will ply, 
Before the dawn of day. 

A shout is borne upon the breeze, 

A whistle like a sea-gull’s screech; 
And then the laden boat he sees 
Come rushing up the beach. 

Speak, comrade, speak! say, what has 
chanc’d ? 

A shiver’d bark is on the rock!” 
Slowly the smuggler watch advanc’d. 
Whilst eager round they flock. 

“ What can I kriow ? In yon drear cave 
I’ve watch’d the weary hours, bpt 
nought 

Have heard, save the wild tempest 
rave, 

Or moans the north wind brought.” 

Suspiciously they eyed him yet, 

Bat sullenly he scowl’d again, 

And angrily their gaze he met 
With rude and fietce disdain. 


Ha I what lies here?—asparklingr!ng«— 
A coin—another—more' and more j 
Say, comrade, did the sea-mews bring 
These treasures to the shore ?” 

Taanting one spoke, whilst be, dMinay‘’d, 
Stood silently, for well he knew 
'Twere fatal were his deed betray'd 
To that revengeful crew. 


But now was heard the amusslOT 
chief, ^ 


With voice as rough as tempest roar. 
Who gave the summons stem and bnef 
To haul the casks ashore. 
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Quickly the ready crenr obey. 

Whilst he, the robber, flies in haste, 
And clambers up the rocky way 
To where the spoil is plac'd. 

“ Is it secure ? art sure no eye 
But thine has scannMthe hollowstone? 
Thin their suspicions I defy— 

' My secret rests unknown." 

He turn'd a.nd started, for he saw 
The one who taunted him below: 

Sol thou bast broke the smuggler’s 
law, 

And chang'd from friend td foe.” 

Sullenly,, angrily they stood 

in that grey, misty dawning light, 

Like two fierce monsters of the wood 
Preparing for the fight. 

“ Hark ye ! I’m weary of this life— 

Share with me half the stolen gold ; ' 
So shall thon, with no fear of strife, 

The other portion hold." 

Away I and cursed be the tongue 
That dares of sharing gold to speak; 
He that had heart to do the wrong, 

Thou can’st not deem so weak.” 

** Thou wilt not! then, upon thy head 
Be all that comes in vengeance now.” 

A peaceful heart had sank in dread, 

Who mark’d that fearful blow. 

'They struggle, wrestle—arm to arm, 

In mad and desperate affray, 

Wild rage in one—in one alarm, 

Urged each upon his prey. 

Close press they to the cavern’s verge, 
With heedless step and daring rush, 
Nor heed the'waves and hollow surge 
In whirling eddies dash. 

Noty do they totter on the brink. 

As grappling fast their arms they 
close; 

Now both upon the hard rock sink 
As the red blood-stream flows. 

« Wfll thou not yield ? No, come the 
worst,” 

(They spoke with quick and labouring 
breath) 

** That soul and body be accurst 
Who yields to aught but death.” 


They stood upon the pddy height; 

Each gaunt and tall athletic form ^ 
Mark’d strong against tlie pale drawn 
Like spirits of the storm. Hbg^t, 

Again they close in mortal shock; 

Scarce the frail footing can they keep. 
Oh! horror—they have spurn’d the 
rock, 

And plunged into the deep. 

And there was heard a fragment crash, 
And there was heard one piercing 
yell, 

And there was seen the white foam 
splash, 

And the deep billows swell. 

They’re gone, for ever gone—their bed 
Is in the cold sea-weed below, 

Where never mortal footsteps tread 
Beneath the beetling brow. 

Still’d are those ruffian hearts benea^ 
The ever moaning restless flood; 

A fitting grave—a fitting death 
For men so stain’d with blood. 

Nor was the crime long undisclos’dj 
Nor roll’d in vain the toiling waves, 
Fpr soon the shifting sand exposed 
Tlie murdered seamen’s graves. 

Well guess’d the smugglers of the 
Prone to discover deeds of ill. 

Yet did their eager searching fail, 

—^The gold lies hidden still. 

And it was rumour'd from that day. 

In the dark midnight and the storm, 
That shadows glided o’er the bay. 

And sounds of contest warm. 

And that the passenger might hear , 

A fray, as if of foe with foe. 

And—if ho dare approach so near— 

A sullen plunge below. 

Howe’er that be, the smuggler ban^ 
Deserted soon that scene of crime, . 
And none have trod the bright smoo^ 
sand 

A long and weary time. 

The sea-birds love the quiet bay, ' ^ 
Resigned to them and nature now',' 
And bask beneath the sunny lisy ' ' 

That gilds the rocky brow. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAX GALLERY OP GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY PROFESSOR CARLO FEFOLI. 


entering the National Gallery of 
iGreat Britain, which (apart, be it under- 
it ^ , fropi consideration of the de¬ 
based architecture of the edifice) is a ge¬ 
nuine teniple dedicated to the Fine Arts, I 
nut up A mental prayer that, for the sake 
of tlunr own beauty, and the lore which 
unites them to literature, I might be per¬ 
mitted to behold that divine countenance 
uri^ which Raffaelle, Correggio, and Ti¬ 
tian erst were enchanted; so that under 
the charm of so much light and beauty I 
might be empowered to attract minds 
the most unimpressible, and to produce 
by my writings both delight and zeal in 
the hearts of the labourers whose enemies 
are dedicated to the service of the Fine 
Arts as well as the literati who instruct 
the great and the rich by whom the 
Fine Arts are protected. Thus the great 
captains of anth^uity, when they wished 
to animate their troops to the battle, 
were wont to implore aid from the deities 
of their nhtions, invoking, in particular, 
the God of war; and so dauntless was 
the taIout with which this act inspired the 
soldiers, that, full of courage and hope, 
they attacked their foes with the firmest 
confidence Of victory. The Fine Arts, 
propitidus to my prayer, answered it 
with beneficent bounty. They present¬ 
ed to my mind the temples erected to 
divinity in the empires of Asia, the birth¬ 
place of pyramids, palaces, and sta¬ 
tues, with which they rendered Thebes 
and Memphis so tnagnificent: and with 
stin greater pride they pointed out to me 
Corinth and Atliens, where they became 
the delight and glory of human genius. 
Lastly, uiey showed me the Capitol, and 
Rome, the august home in which, after 
triumphing over the barbarity of nations 
and the ravages of time, tliey dwell 
eternal. Then passing from ancient 
times to modern, from remote to nearer 
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countries, they led me to this great city, 
th© emporium of the Fine Arts of all 
ages, all nations. In contemplating the 
majestic images of antiquity which they 
displayed to my mind, among the nuiqe- 
rous people and different lands that have 
idolised the Fine Arts, and by them 
been adorned witli beauty, I observed 
that they seemed to have lavished their 
treasures upon two nations beyond all 
the rest, viz. Greece and Italy. 

Like the natural progression of phy¬ 
sical light from the east, so has been 
that of the intellectual. From China, 
it is believed, came originally the art of 
sculpture, that is, a rude modelling of 
figures of the men and animals out of 
durable materials. 

Assyria and Chaldea excelled in archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture. Without them 
the name of Babylon would want the 
grandeur now derived from the celebrity 
of its walls and towers. Egyptian skill 
obtained the highest glory by the mag¬ 
nificence of its edifices, and the dignity 
of its statues; and Persia also became 
celebrated,afterCambyses, overburdened 
with the wealth of his father Cyrus, in¬ 
undated Egypt widi his armies and 
proved that it could be conquered. The 
Hebrew nation acquired distinguished 
fame in these two arts, in the eventful 
days of their empire, when Solomon erect¬ 
ed his wonderful Temple; in praise of 
which nothing more need bb said, than 
that it was built by divine command. 
The Greeks, however, surpassed in the 
three arts all the nations of antiquity, 
and perhaps even those that have* suc¬ 
ceeded tfiem; in like manner, the Italians 
have transccnfiled all the present nations 
in their successful emulation of Grecian 
genius. 

Hence there does not appear any 
thing better calculated to favour the 
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tendencies of the pte^nt egef^which is 
ambitious of thp title philosophical,-^or 
more worthy'"of attention, as an intro¬ 
duction to observations upon the chefs- 
d'cBuvre of Italian painting open to the 
free gaze of the public, than a careful 
and diligent investigation of the points 
of correspondence between the (Greeks 
and Italians in the three Fiup Arts, with 
a demonstration of the origin and causes 
of this resemblance. 

The task is difficult, but one which is, 
nevertheless worthy of. attempt, in order 
to facilitate our aiValysis of the works of 
those talented Englishmen who^ by thdir 
love of literature and the arts,' advance 
the public good, and bring ^honour to 
their nation. 

Proud of their own glory, and'urged 
by an irrepressible desire of superiority, 
other nations dispute with Ikly the 
highest honours in the three arts; Flan¬ 
ders and Gaul assert the pre-eminence 
of their illustrious artists; Neuremberg 
also assumes to itself celebrity and ■dis¬ 
tinction for its Albert Barer, who by his 
own unaided talent rose with the utmost 
rapidity to exalted fame. Far from ex¬ 
periencing any displeasure at the praises 
of other nations, I rejoice that they are 
rich in fine buildings, statues, and paint- 
Itigs. I rejoice with Nuremberg*at the 
fame acquired for it by Barer, who was 
as great in his ideas as fertile in inven¬ 
tion ; at once eminent as painter, archi¬ 
tect, and also a rare and acute writer. 
Nevertheless, I could wish to see in his 


name was not less great among painkt^' 
than among tliose who have treated xa , 
the. art of design; indeed, he may bd 
called an emulator of Apelles and Leof 
nardo da Vinci who have both painted and 
written so aamimbly upon their art But 
where were these distinguished artisti 
instructed ? fn what sdioOls educated t 
Whose examples did they follow ? In 
what countries did they travel and in¬ 
habit, in order to become, as thw were, 
moi^t eminent, most Uoble ? Iney all 
travelled over It^, and fixed thdr 
abode ih Venice, Florence, 
studied the Greek atid Itedian stUltieil^ < 
contemplated with earnest attention 
pictures of Raffaelle, Giulio, Fahb Vf- 
ronese; and to Italy all were priUmpa%f 
indebted for the oxiseUence and ' 
ness to which they attained. 
foreign nations be silent, and feaf thh . 
aboinination in which ingratitude is held.' 
The Italians, masters in the three arts, 
surpassing every cxistiag natidh, alone 
resemble the Greeks. 

If it were accorded me to inter¬ 
rogate in their silence the - generous 
shades of the Greek sculptors, 1 should 
ask them what end they proposed to 
themselves, when with the chisel they 
gave animation to their marble; and 
where they found beauty and truth, such 
as that which we behold and praise in 
their statues, with feelings of wonder^ 
Well am I persuaded that they would re¬ 
ply ; We had no other object than to 
collect and unite whatever of beautifiil 


works more regularity, symmetry, and 
vigour, than they really possess; and to 
be able to assure myself that he imitated, 
not, as he has done, rough and unculti¬ 
vated nature, but select and perfect, as 
is the office, of the eminent painter. 

Let Le Brun point to his Battles of 
Alexan^r and the Family of Darius, 
which last would soften the fiercest 
heart. Let Rubens boast his magnifi¬ 
cent picture of the Crucifixion, in which 
he has expressed all the terror of Nature, 
and all the mournfulness of that terrible, 
thopgh needful, event. Paris may rejoice 
in its Poussin and Puget; on^as it were 
the Rafiaelle, the other the Michel¬ 
angelo of France* Let Antwerp honour 
the memory of Vandyke, and any other 
painter, sculptor, or architect; and 
Saxony exult in her famous Mengs, 
lately snatched from he; by death; whoso 
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and touching Nature scatters in the hu¬ 
man figure and face; and we studied so 


to form ou; statues and pictures, that if 
Sculpture herself had descended among 
us, for the consolation of tfiose whb lovea 
her, she might find in them no defi¬ 
ciency. This answer, which seems l;o 
emanate from the Fine Arts, is reafiy 
symbolical, for we shall demonstrate, in 
our next article, that the end of beau^ 
in the Fine Arts ought to be the ooot> 
** J'ai toujours erS gue le 6m n’etait qsm 
le beau mis en aclim* is, in otur opiniou. 


• Well for artists, well forpub|ic taste, if fids 
sentence, after the fasMon of sailots viffi gnu- 
powder and needle, were Indelibly written bb. 
the young artist’s hand; how ofthn have ito 
bewailed the efforts of mis-direoted gennis. 
Look, for one instance only, in the waste of ta- 
lout and means displayed in the greater uuinbae 

uf tee (ostiy ptetes prepwediet Ete. 
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a that dih ' tieTer' l)e often 

tepea^, and nvhich every poet 
M artist onght to bave engraven 
on maidde th his atudln, and still more 
de^ly On his muid. He ^ho sees in the 
l^e Xits only ft means of delight, does 
i^.||K>8S^ a very strong intellectual 
v^6n. Ihe artist, indeed, whose judg¬ 
ment is sufficiently clear to enable him 
to discover the most exact proportions, 
ftiild features of the choicest beauty, 
should be guided hy thoughts and sen¬ 
timents of a loftier kind, tchen he eelecte 
^'isinoR^ many forn^ that best adapted to 
please. 

We must be content with the autho¬ 
rity of history, and believe that in their 
art the Greek painters were eminent and 
most wbrthy of admiration. What, in¬ 
deed, must not have been the power and 
etci^ence of those artists, who could, 
by their paintings, awake affections, 
and excite sudden emotions in the hearts 
of the wsest and most cultivated people 
of the eartli, and by feigned images 
compel feelings sometimes of pity, some¬ 
times of Joy. Themistocles saw great 
and warlike achievements represented 
in pictures; the remembrance of them 
was perpetnally with him; the thought 
of these ndble paintings banished sleep ; 
they inspired him with the ambi¬ 
tion of ri^g to greatness, and made 
him the cdnt|ueror of Xerxes. Greece 
wept when Timantbes exhibited his cele¬ 
brated picture, in which he represents 
Iphigenia prostrate upon the altar, the 
victim over whom' Calchas, full of the 
holds extended the inexorable 
BWdrd; upon the countenances of the 
spectators is depicte'd an expression of 
terror and fear, varying according to the 
differences of rank, condition, and age; 
hence the painter, unable to conceive 
any manner that could express the agony 
of Agftmemnon, veiled his fabe, and that 
vdl speaks more forcibly than tears 
cbttld'have done. So also, all Greece 
was agitated, and moved even to grief, 
by Amddes* picture of the sacking of a 
c%, in which he represents a helpless 
inmnt innocently stretching forth its 
hands to its mother’s breast, at the same 
instant that she, ’wounded and dying, 
trembles in terror, lest her child should, 
instead of milk, draw blood* 

tibe other hand, the Greeks were 
inondibl^ d^khted, and manifested 
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every sign of joy ftiid pleased at the 
sl^t of the wonderful painting by Lu¬ 
cian, which repnaiented the nOpdaltof 
Alexander die Great and the daughter 
of Darius, where the artist So admiral^ 
portrays, in tlie fkce of Roxana, femi¬ 
nine modesty, and on that of the King, 
majesty ana grace; astonishing aw 
was the industry of the Hundred Cupids, 
some sporting around the marriage bed, 
others timidly handling the vrarlike ac¬ 
coutrements and arms of the conqueror 
of Persia; Hephsestion, also, and Hymen 
were seen together, from which was to 
be argued his honourable purpose in cul¬ 
tivating such an affection and* accom¬ 
plishing so illustrious a union. The 
subject, as treated by Lucian, was wor¬ 
thy the pencil of Raffaclle, of whom we 
may affirm, that this prince of artists 
made manifest and extended the fame 
of Grecian painting, while he brought 
the Italian art to the highest possible 
pitch of perfection. 

If the Greek paintings possessed such 
influence, the artists must necessarily 
have attained a high degree of excel¬ 
lence in regularity of design, judicious 
distribution of the figures, and in truth 
and elegance of colouring; for without 
these merits they could not have ob¬ 
tained such brilliant effects, nor would 
their names have been transmitted to us 
so rich in praises and accompanied by 
universal admiration. 

But the painters of Italy, not less than 
those of Greece, had power to sway the 
minds of the spectators, and to affect 
them with grief or joy, according to the 
occasion, or after their own pleasure. 
Who is tliere could stand unmoved be¬ 
fore the picture of St. Peter the Mar¬ 
tyr, by Titian ? And who could refrain 
from tears in looking at St. Agnes 
wounded in the bosom by an impious 
ruffian, who remains unperturbed,'whilst 
others are terrified and faint with fear? 
We might assert of Domenichino what 
was said of a Grecian: he was the first, 
in the revival of the arts, to depict the 
mind and affections. . 

Possessing thorough knowledge of the 
heart, he delights the understanding with 
the appropriateness of his inventions; 
allures the eye by the exquisiteness of 
his tints; surprises and deceives by the 
exactness of his imitation of p|^ct 
beauty; and it appesus to us, that in the 
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grace of« certain carelessness, and &efr> 
ness of manner in Urn aotbna, he snr- 
-passes ail others, even the ancients them* 
sel^ea, «who vreee with snch difEculty 
satined with their works, that their 
•figiures seem sometinies rather a c^y of 
t^ir'own . statues, than an imitation of 
the beautiful and elegant in nature. 
The Italians derived not the advantage 
from the Greeks in painting, which they 
did in sculpture, but were indebted for 
their distinction solely to themselves, 
from closely adhering to the true and 
beautiful, by which they rose to the 
highest reputation, and triumphed over 
all the efforts of those foreigners, who 
onltivated painting in the desire of rival¬ 
ling their glory; and they gave to Italy 
an artistic eminence far exceeding tliat 
of every other nation. 

Thus also architecture, which at first 
provided us with rude dwellings, suited 
only to the bare necessities of life, and 
subsequently produced magnificent pa¬ 
laces, lofty and superb temples, after 
having in remote ages obtained brilliant 
glory in Greece, revived with fresh 
splendour in Italy. It is well known that 
to Greece, in her three countries, Ionia, 
Doris, and Corinth, we are indebted 
for three noble orders of architecture, 
which thence take their name. And 
here we must not forget Etruria,* where 
Pliny affirms that painting flourished 
earlier than in Greece, and, as a proof, 
dtes the ancient pictures of Ardea, 
Lanuvius, and Cora. From Etruria we 
derive the Tuscan order, the gravity and 
simplicity of which are so admirably 
suited to the firmness and solidity ne¬ 
cessary to all works in resisting their 
formidable enemy. Time. Nor may we 
forget the Composite order, which we 
owe to the Romans, from whom also it 
» culled Roman order. The Temple at 
Ephesus, sacred to Diana, the magnifi- 
cait Mausoleum which Artemisia erected 
to the King of Caria; and Athens, by 
the direction and command of Pericles, 
adm-ned with halls, temples, and every 
kind of rich and beautiful building, 
present themselves to my mind; and 1 
recall also the tomb erected near Clu- 


* For a cridcsl and highly interesting noties 
of Etrurian antiquities, recently deposited in 
tbe British Muaeum, see a subsequent page in 
the present number. ., 
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Stum by Porsenna, the Tempos fl 
Jupiter CapitoUnus, the /Dreatre. ^ 
Marcus Scaurus, and that of 
and of Pompey, works of Etruscan 
cbit^tiire:, tbiu may be ennmmtid 
many other works down to more 
dern times; amongrt them is the Vatiesm, 
a gigantic edifice, ivhich for mternal jma- 
jesty, grandeur, and elegai^e, may vie 
with the buildings of antiquity. Hence we 
will turn to Vicenza, Firenze, Veniee,and 
other Italian cities, where Otea|^i[i, 
Metagenes, and Phidias, might 
named, but where , we may point pat 
Vitruvius, first in iufttour, tlien Pallacfo, 
Leonardo, Biionarotti, Serlio, Scapeoszi, 
Vignola, and passing thus through a 
long train of architects and sculptors, 
we should descend to Canova, and be 
compelled, if not to yield the lughest 
tribute of praise to Italy, yet certainly 
to assign it a degree of honour equal to 
that of Greece. 

And in this respect I find cause of 
pride and exultation for every city of 
Italy, and especially of Bok^a, my 
birth-place, unsurpassed by any in its 
ardent love and ^diligent cultivation of 
these three arts. 

But this accorded resemblance of the 
Italians to the Greeks in the Fine 
Arts, is it accident, courtesy, or the 
dictum of nature? It would occupy 
far too much of our time and iqtace 
just now, if we were to enter upon 
the investigation of this question, and 
seek to penetrate through the ob¬ 
scurity in which it is involved and trace 
the several causes from which the re¬ 
semblance is derived, to their origm in 
the features of national character, the 
influence of religion and politics, or the 
vicissitudes of social changes, through 
which the arts flourish or decay—or 
lastly, to the individual circumstances 
which combine to secure emin&ce to 
the painter, sculptor, or arefailhet. 

We will, however, permit ourselves a 
few observations. 

In order to succeed in any undeitok' 
ing, the human mind requires some ani¬ 
mating power and influence to inspire it 
with resolve, and promoie a fortunate 
result; and at tiie same time it needs a 
wUl, which can determine with resolutioa 
and undertake with firmness. TI^ j^ot„ 
believing himseff secum of the por^ mad 
the wealth he is seeking, despises the^- 
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B€^ leads his 
,tUledi with valour, 
uitder whom he 
% the firm hope of 

, j4t* \ . ' ;’*/'* ; 

' ‘'odi \C^sar, ‘ having subdued the 
'illdfiQ, h'Qd e;banded his conquests to 
the'.Gauk^ impelled by the desire of 
gldry'dr vengeaucei overthrew Pompey; 
lind to would have crushed liberty and 
Subjhjgated Rome, in order to make 
hinkw lord of the imiverse. Thus 
Phidias (if. such a comparison may be 
permitted), conscious of the power of 
his own talents, to the shame of un¬ 
grateful Athens, executed his wonderful 
Jupiter Olympus, the sight of which, 
Quintilian affirms, appeared to inspire the 

n le with piety and submission ; and 
e majesty of which Phidias seems 
to have wished .to symbolise universal 
dominion.. To attain excellence, how¬ 
ever, in their art, painters, sculptors, 
and architects, should undertake nothing 
for the execution of which they do not 
posssess competent power, and arc not 
impelled by a fervid desire directing 
their minds to the noblest purpose ? of 
social good.* I shall not here enter 
minutely into an enumeration of all the 
minor excellencies that belonged equally 
to the artists of Greece and Italy; I 
will not dwell upon the activity of mind, 
and clearness of judgment with which 
both weVe gifted ; their equal efforts to 
arrive at perfection; their knowledge 
of optics and anatomy, as far as the 
state of those sciences then permitted; 
and their love of poetry, history, and 
philosophy;—^nor shall I make any com¬ 
ment upon the end they proposed to 
themselves. This would require, not an 
article, but many volumes. 

1 purpose giving, in each number of 


* Thp contrary of tius principle is pursued in 
England ;*aTarice or variety selects the artist, 
influence wd wealth command his services, 
and in this manner almost every public work is 
a disgrace to our national taste, a clog towards 
public improvement. Whhro can wc look 
npou the performances of modem artists, and 
With real sati5facti(m exclaim, “ This is indeed 
b^ntiful,” and gazing with delight, feel seal- 
bound with enchantment to the spot. Is mo> 
dehi taste too fiutidious to obtain, or modem 
talent tbo sterile to afford satisfaction ? If wo 
cannot excel in original designs, can we not 
have the talent to select from the best models 
of antiquity t In tins there would be modesty, 
thetone nQtit; io this nrtue.'-EP. 
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thk periodical, aoihe few thoughts upon 
the Fine Arts, and developing them as 
briefly as possible. Now, however, 1 
‘ shall 'speak cursorily of im^natiou/* 
a gift which I deem so necessary to cul¬ 
tivating of the Finb Arts as to constitute 
the foundation and cause of the resem¬ 
blance which 1 have reme^hed between 
the Greeks and Italians. 

What degree of excellence could a 
painter attain, if he were not endowed 
with a ready and lively imagination, that 
could even deceive itself, and at once 
allure and carry him away ? This inven¬ 
tive faculty, called imagination, is a rare 
privilege conferred by heaven on the 
mind of the artist, which under its influ¬ 
ence selects such lineaments as are best 
adapted to create fear, to awaken tender¬ 
ness, to excit4 compassion. This faculty 
seizes the truest situations, circumstances 
the most teeming with passion, and 
teaches the artist so to people his 
canvass that every object may tend 
to preserve unity in the invention, 
and aid in imparting force to the prin¬ 
cipal subject which he chooses to repre¬ 
sent to the spectator. By it the painter 
sees in one single moment all that is 
most pleasing, most terrible; whatever 
can cause grief, or excite joy; and be¬ 
comes, as it were, transformed into the 
hero he depicts, feeling his sorrows, his 
emotions, his happiness. 

Now tin’s imagination, so necessary to 
the painter, nor less so to the sculptor 
and the architect,.spring8 chiefly from a 
certain mental disposition, and from the 
celestial light which illumines the more 
noble, spiritual part of the mind, which 
is its„seat; this faculty is also fostered 
by temperature, exhalations, and by the 
appearance of nature; and lastly, it 
acquires vigour from education, tradi¬ 
tion, custom; and habit, all of which 
exercise strong sway over man. Th^ 
Italian, then, like the Greek, breathes a 
light and salubrious air, which refreshes 
and exhiliaratcs him; the same waters 
flow around and refreshen the countries 
of both. Many similar geniuses hate 
sprung up in these countries closely re¬ 
sembling each other; their people ex¬ 
perience a mutual feeling oi transport 
and enthusiasm in contemplating the 
true and beautiful; and to ^th the art 
which represents .them, under whatever 
form, is a source of exquisite delight. 
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. If we mstitttte a comparison betweei\the 
Greek and many of the Italian poets, 
we shall perceive a similarity in the tone 
of their poetry, a corresponding force of 
imagery in the portrayal of human 
actions, and a like degance, sweetness, 
and dignity of diction in their expres¬ 
sions. 

Homer and Ariosto, for example, re¬ 
semble each other in many parts, where 
they attempt to beguile the reader by 
the exactness of their descriptions, and 
when in their loftiest flights they trans¬ 
port us to places created by their own 
vvivia fancy; when they set before us the 
contests of their warriors, the virtues of 
their heroes, and present to us the 
melees and various encounters of the 
battle, so forcibly that we seem at once 
to hear the clashing of the wftipons, the 
cries of the vanquished, and joy and 
valour kindling the countenances of the 
victorious. Are not Greece and Italy 
countries where, as if in its real home. 
Beauty is adored, an idol perhaps too 
much beloved, and sought as earnestly 
by the ignorant, who comprehend not 
its secret worth, as by the enlightened, 
who contemplate, admire, and fully ap¬ 
preciate it ? In Greece and Italy, those 
whose tastes Incline them to the Fine 
Arts are often surrounded with most 
beautiful objects, exquisite models for 
imitation, and need only, after the ex¬ 
ample of Zeuxis, collect into one the 
beauties they see scattered in different 
persons and places; even this artifice is 
not always necessary*, for nature supplies 
them with the means of amply gratifying 
the exalted idea of perfection by which 
they are guided and animated. Let 
then him in whose soul the sight of the 
beautiful and fine docs not kindle a noble 
flame, set not his foot within the schools 
of the three arts; or if hq has been dar¬ 
ing enough to take in his hand the pencil, 
compass, or chisel, let him lay them 
aside, and seek glory and honour by 
other means. He who possesses not 
this, 1 could say instinctive, faculty, of 
.seeking, feeling, seizing (lie beautiful, 
and making it his own, wherever or in 
whatever form he may find it, must 
resign the idea of being a judge, and 
even of attempting to examine or enjoy 
the Fine Arts. This power to find, ad¬ 
mire, and feel the beautiful, is indeed 
a proof of talent. Gteat geniuses, ia« 


stead of beiqg initigate^M^ < 
of others, maybe Mid( 
tbemselttes, and'study tinder thaii^^iwb 
of an unknown, ineiq[»Ucable ppwsr,'' 
which reveals to thism the world 
the most seductive aspect,, and in 
tiops at once.;unltnewn ^d incredibte ■. 
to the multitude- * 

Cicero affirms tiiat l^lndHas, in fotqi- 
ingthe statues of Jupiter and htioefra,. 
studied no visible Object, but .,that he 
had in bis mii^ a noble' idea ^ form 
and beauty, which he took as the model 
of his work; and Corre^io certainly 
found no where but in his own imagina¬ 
tion the singular and. beautiful counte¬ 
nances which he painted. Great artists 
penetrate into the hidden secrets of 
things, and lift with successful boldness 
the veil that conceals them. They value 
and follow, only those objects which at¬ 
tract them from their appropriateness to 
their subject. They possess' the power 
of discovering the perfect beauty of na¬ 
ture ; and this is called soul or gekius : 
they have the ability to select and ar¬ 
range them witlijudgment; and this is 
denominated taste. Are they about to 
sculpture a Venus?—they choose the 
loveliest and sweetest forms conceived 
by nature,, and uniting them with de¬ 
lightful art, produce a work which is the 
admiration of jill ages. If their subject 
is a Medea, at the dreadful moment in 
which she raises the terrible steel above 
the heads of her innocent children, they 
employ, oil the one part, features that 
express pride, vengeance, and anger; 
on the other, such as denote confidence 
and simplicity and in this manner they 
excite and influence the feelings of the 
spectator. To represent the fury and 
carnage of a battle, they place them¬ 
selves (thus to speak) in the midst of the 
conflict; tliey witness displays of valour 
and discomfitures; hear tlie clasliing of 
sliields, the neighing of horses ; behold 
the moat terrible struggles, and see the 
earth all crimson with blood; and the 
conflict, with its defeated, and victorioas, 
is depicted upon their canvass. 

The contemplation and minute stuay 
of the beautiful was almost the sole 
education of Titian and Raphael, and 
with that alone did Lysippus and Pro¬ 
togenes rise to celebrity. These artists 
w'ere then equals in greatness, because 
their native cUniatea were fayonrablq to 
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ike th^ and because their imagi- 
natioM liu^red end perfected bj 

tbe eopiimiai contemplation of beauty, 
abd by Ae exquisite grace that was re¬ 
vealed to them by traditional education. 
I' Fwa similer causes the sex also, 
vsbkh man in bis pride calls weakt but 
nHilcb can always defend itself from con- 
teibpt, by the power of its charms, and 
often by the greatness of its virtues, 
the female sex has contributed to tbe 
glory of the Fine Arts; and among ^e 
Greeks, the names of Tiroareta, Calypso, 
and Alcistene, are sounded with honour; 
Barbara Burini, Rosabella Carrieri, Tin- 
toretta, EHsabette Sizani, Lavinia Fon¬ 
tana, in painting: in sculpture, Pro- 
pezzia Rossi, and many others, are 
names of distinction. 

If, however, notwithstanding these 
favourable dispositions, these artists had 
inhabited countries where the people 
were insensible to the beauty of noble 
edifices and exquisite sculpture; where 
the governments were so engrossed by 
politics or warfare, that they had nei¬ 
ther leisure nor inclination to attend to 
their productions, to urge them, by com¬ 
mand, or encourage by reward;—I think 
it would have been difficult to find 
many who, armed with constancy and 
resolute determination, would have cul¬ 
tivated an art that was despised, or 
brought no a^qplause. The age of Pe¬ 
ricles wd of Alexander, those called the 
ages of Julius XL, Leo X., and Louis 
XIV,, when the three most beautiful 
arts flourished, show the effect of en¬ 
couragement upon the great artists, by 
whose works these names are immor¬ 
talised. 

In this inquiry and comparison, the 
attention is in an especial manner directed 
to the land of Greece, and those cities 
where the arts existed in so'much vigour 
and splendour. Athens presents itself, 
the abode of urbanity and nobleness; 
and Ephesus,^ whose Parrhasius was the 
first to delineate beaqty of countenance, 
and to give motion to hair. Then 
arisjsa Cos, boasting its Apelles, whose 
naki^ %UTes might challenge even na¬ 
ture herself. Here I behold Heraclea, 
r^dered illustrious by ite Zeuxis; Co¬ 
rinth, flunous for its Aridices, and Cleo- 
phantea. ’niere stands Thebes, distin¬ 
guished % its Aristides; and Macedonia, 


celebrated for its Pamphtlius, who waft 
as eminent for his profound learning as. 
for his paintings. And many more 
states and cities there are, all made glo^ 
rious by the three arts I What flight 
does the imaginERion experience in tris- 
versing these countries, that have been 
the dwelling-place of Genius and Beauty I 
It wanders amid a people of bronze or 
marble statues, all created by talented 
and illustrious artists, in honour of con¬ 
querors, heroes, religion, virtue, their 
country, and liberty: here bronze and 
marble seem to have lost their hardness, 
and, endowed with feeling, appear to 
live, and almost to speak. Porticoes, 
gymnasiums, theatres, temples, invite the 
soul, and announce, even from a dis- 
ctane, the deity who guards them. It 
is occupied in the contemplation of mau¬ 
soleums and tombs, where the ashes of 
the dead lie not useless, but convey les¬ 
sons of the ardent love of country, and of 
the desire of immoriality. Hence the 
ancients said, if the gods had quitted 
their lofty Olympus, this ought to have 
been their abode. These states and em- 
•pires, all'rich in such excellence, differed 
in their constitutions, were rivals for 
priority; but all were animated by that 
fire which liberty, tbe inspirer of noble 
enterprises, kindles; and when the Per¬ 
sian king threatened them with subjuga¬ 
tion, they laid aside their mutual animosi¬ 
ties, and exchanged hostile pride for union. 

“ Magnorum virorum imagines incita- 
menta animi" said Seneca, and the ef¬ 
fect of them is evident in the ardour 
felt by the people, when the glory oi 
their nation was to be magnified and ex¬ 
tended; their greatness and rights to be 
upheld. Like their universal desire of 
liberty, glory, and fame, is the unknown 
power which incites painters, sculptors, 
and architects to the production of mira¬ 
cles in their art. Having thus considered 
the condition of Greece with' reference 
to the formation of its artists, let us re¬ 
turn to Italy. 

Was not our own Italy in the sixteenth 
century divided into various republics, 
disputing among themselves, and strug¬ 
gling for the love of liberty ? Was she , 
not roused and kindled at the sacred > 
names of country and national glor^ ? 
Were not the Italians animated to raise 
of themselves a not ignoble fame of 
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the nranificenee of t^eir citi«^ and 
princes, by facility of opportunities, by 
the hops of reward, and the certainty of 
applause and feme? At Firenze, the 
Medici, (of whom in both praise and 
blame too much has been said,) although 
not securely established and even se¬ 
cretly hated by the citizens, cherished 
the three Fine Arts, with a view to allure 
the Florentine people; and the Arts, as 
if in gratitude to their protectors, flou¬ 
rished in spite of the fury of civil con¬ 
tests, and of popular inconstancy. And 
in the Capitol, which in the, time of 
pagan Rome was to them a splendid 
abode, the Fine Arts were, when Rome 
was converted to Christianity, protected 
by the Popes with the same public pur- 

f rose—that of contenting the people of 
taly, who are artists in their very na¬ 
ture. Afterwards, whenever 'the kings 
and petty princes, who held dominion in 
the various parts of Italy, were ambitious 
of perpetuating their names, they in¬ 
trusted their object to the three arts, by 
which, not only was the fame widely 
diffused, of those who beneficently fos¬ 
tered them, but also of all those who 
devoted themselves to their culture. 

Whenever rulers possessing an ex¬ 
panded mind succeed to a government, 
intellectual activity, and indeed all 
things, should be protected, and direct¬ 
ed to noble political and social ends; 
then the spirits rise, minds are excited 
to exertion, hearts receive fresh cou¬ 
rage ; and the arts, science, and litera¬ 
ture, if on the decline, spring with wil¬ 
ling effort into new life, or if cultivated 
and duly appreciated, increase still more 
in beauty and excellence. Pericles was 
desirous that Athens should stand pre¬ 
eminent among the cities of the earth, 
and rebuilt the Temple of Minerva, 
erected a g^nd theatre for music, con¬ 
structed magnificent vestibules, allwhich 
were works of such immensity, as seem¬ 
ingly to require very many years to ac¬ 
complish them, but in five years all were 
completed; and in this manner he res¬ 
cued the artists from obscurity, and by 
inciting them with favour, command, 
and reward, acquired both tor them and 
hiitaself immortal ftime. Alexander or¬ 
der^ that Apelles alone should paint his 
likeness, Pirgotetes sculpture, and Ly¬ 
sippus execute it in metal; and thus, hj 
one command, he awoke activity and 
xaoaiiKX.] 


animation m the hearts of paintets^s^ ' 
sculptors, by raising the hope that 
migM one day attain similar distiacdoA' 
and glory. ' ' ’ 

Raffaelle was also received and lovied^ * 
by Leo the Tenth, who committed' tp 
his care one of the most maimtic temples 
of the universe, and loaded him vfith 
benefits; thus spurring on men disposed 
by nature to the arts, to embrace and 
pursue them with ardour, if they wi^d 
to reach so high a dc^ee of reputation, 
and obtain esteem and admiration. 

At this period all Greece and ltdy 
were, by the care of their goveniments, 
in a state of high commercial prosperity, 
which gives to every nation new lire, and 
renders them capable of the most ardu¬ 
ous undertakings. 

The love of emulation and renown are 
at the same time powerful incitements 
to talent, which acquires unusual vigour 
and inconceivable excellence. Then 
schools receive' youth full of enthusiasm 
and spirit, who disdain to.follow only in 
the beaten track, but are ambitious to 
excel even masters in the art, and to 
rival nature itself. Such were once the 
schools of yEgina, Corinth, and Sicybn ; 
such subsequently those of Florence, 
with Michelangelo, Audrea del l^ito, 
Donatello ; those of Rome, with Kafia- 
elle, and Giulio; the school of Lombm’dy, 
with Coreggio and Parmi^an; and then 
the Bologna school, when its immortal 
restorers, Francia, Tibaldi, Prfroaticcie, 
Nicolino Abate, succeeded by the Ca- 
racci, Barbieri, Domenichino, ISuido, 
Albano, Bpadeo, Tiarihi, Cignani, and 
an infinite number of others, added to 
the literary and scientific glory, that of 
being great and eminent in the Pine Arts. 

The periodical assembling of their 
nation, to determine to whom belonged 
the honour of pre-eminence in the arts, 
must have inspired the Greeks with a 
noble emulation: it was a jpolitical, in¬ 
stitution of a sagacious people'. What ■ 
glory did not CEzion obtain at the Olym¬ 
pic games ? The presiding judg^ Pot- 
senidas, conferred on him his own 
daughter in marriage, as a testimony ^ 
signal honour. Corinth and DelphM, 
had public contests in painring, at wakih 
Pandus established his snpenority. in 
the Pythian gamns Ttmagoras wna 
tor, and at Samos, fat punriDj^oiC 
Ajax. These victories and triamrms, 
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which oroWned with dignity those who 
pursued them,' ^ured to the three arts 
lasting prosperity and dominion. 

And have not the Italians also had the 
advant^TO of equal incitements ? In 
fdmostau the principal cities, exhibitions, 
lewards, benefits are appointed for cul¬ 
tivators of the Fine Arts, and they find 
evrny tHiere applause, distinction, ho¬ 
nours. To what end were so many ex¬ 
cellent academies established ? For the 
communication of instruction, to inspire 
with emulation, and for the reward of 
merit, without which, latter they would 
almost cease to deserve the name of 
academics. It cannot, then, excite asto¬ 
nishment that Italy should be adorned 
with majestic edifices, and display, even 
in the smallest cities, statues and paint¬ 
ings that awake wonder in the mind of 
the beholder; it is not surprising that 
she should have contended with Greece, 
and that the artists of these two coun¬ 
tries should, with equal ardour, have 
raised a temple of glory and immortality 
tb the Fine Arts. 

Altliongh I am Italian, and rejoice in 
all that brings glory to Italy, I contem¬ 
plate with pleasure the simultaneous 
artistic movement in all nations of the 
present day, in favour of the Fine Arts, 
which have ever been the delight, the 
enchantment of the best and most sen¬ 
sitive hearts. Throughout the world, 
by this intellectual movement, in all the 
forms off art, we observe a progression 
toward the accomplishment of that uni¬ 
versal social fraternal fusion, which will 
constitute the highest possible degree of 
human perfectibility. But this impulse 
given to the Fine Arts, by exhibitions 
and rewards, should in every civilised 
nation have the noble end of universal 
perfection. In a future article we shall 
spea^ in this respect ^ the true office of 
me Pi/ne Arte. In the mean time, let us 
bear in mind that La beauti dans ks 
ttfk Texwemon dee vertus d’une 
eodetef and that by the arts the world 
hw been brought from a state of rude¬ 
ness to one of cultivation and civilisa- 
tiem; by them, cities become delightful 
ttn^ beautiful; they infuse courage into 
the anul of ^e warrior and hero, who 
trust by their means to live eternal; they 
spr^i^ery where the idea of exc^lence 
and order and virtue. And if 

af^r Greece, Italy has, by her discover 
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ties, IiteAtiire,<and science, contributed 
to the civilisation of the world, it is one 
. of her claims to universal gratitude, that 
she has, by her example in the Fine 
Arts, given an impulse to the emulation 
of all nations, and therefore promoted 
their fraWnisation. 

The hour is arrived, when the Beau¬ 
tiful is understood to be only the repre¬ 
sentative of Good; nor is this a privilege 
restricted to one or a few nations; but 
one which will diffuse itself over the face 
of the earth, like a ray of light proceed¬ 
ing from the omnipotent Creator at the 
august words— 

“ Let there be light.” 

But not to prolong our discussion upon* 
generalities, we purpose taking as mo¬ 
dels the oeuvre of the Fine Arts, 

that are found in the British empire, 
and thus, whilst giving, in a connected 
and continuous series of articles, our 
theoretical and aesthetical ideas upon the 
various schools of painting belonging to 
the different nations, we shall adduce 
some of the most beautiful examples in 
support of our opinions. 

Commencing, therefore, with thb Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Great Britain, 
where, at immense expense, have been 
collected so many wonderful works, we 
arrest our steps first before the celebrated 
painting by Frate Sebastiano del Piombo, 
which represents 

, The Resurrection of Lazarus (No. 1*). 
Immediately upon fixing our eyes up¬ 
on this picture, we discover in the de¬ 
sign the character of Michelangelo, 
and call to mind all the assbtance be 
gav'^t^to Sebastiano, in order to surpass 
liaffaelle and his school, whence issued 
so many famous painters, and amongst 
whom GiuUo Romano shone with pre> 
eminent distinction. 

It will not, we think, be displeasing 
to our readers if we dwell a little upon 
this splendid picture by Sebastiano^ 
which, at the time it was painted, exr 
cited much discussion among bis con¬ 
temporaries, and has since been the sub¬ 
ject of much dispute among ancient and 
modern critics. It is a painting wbieh 
forms an epoch in the history of the art. 

After that Sebastiano, called da Ve¬ 
nezia, or del Piombo, had learnt the 


* The numbers in parenthesis correspond to 
the nonheis in the oatalogao of the galim?, 
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Iprinciples of aconrate and graceful painU 
log from Giovanni Bellino, and subse¬ 
quently acquired from Giorgione more 
freedom of style and colouring, he ob¬ 
tained, by his beautiful productions, con- 
aiderable celebrity in Venice. His fame 
apread through all Italy, and reached 
tne ears of Agostino Ghigi, at Rome. 
Agostino, then a very opulent banker, 
much correspondence with Venice, 
and invited the renowned Sebastiano to 
Rome, where he painted various pieces 
in the same Sala Ghigi in which Baldas- 
sare da Siena had painted. After some 
time, he also executed, in buon fresco^ a 
story of Polyphemus; in another part of 
the same Palazzo Ghigi, where was the 
picture of Galatea, by Raffaelle. 

These works seem to have given 
still greater importance to Sebastiano. 
This was an era when Michelangelo saw, 
in the school of the young Raffaelle, a 
powerful rival of his own. Thus, two 
opposite opinions prevailed in Rome, es¬ 
pecially among the friends of these two 
great artists, and also among painters in 
general. 

Sebastiano was somewhat proud, and 
strove to gain equal admiration with 
Raffaelle; Sanzio, however, declaring 
that Raffaelle excelled him in force of 
colouring. 

Sebastiano, consequently, was not of 
the party which admired Sanzio, but 
bestowed his praise exclusively on Mi¬ 
chelangelo. I'he latter did not, perhaps, 
merit Pliny’s eulogy of the famous Greek 
painter, Protogenes, that is, of being 
ergtt eemuloa benignus. Michelangelo 
was jealous of Raffaelle, and for this 
reason was more anxious to secure Se- 
bastiano to bis own party; he praised 
him, gained his affections, seized every 
occasion of being useful to him, thinking 
that if he could improve him in the art 
of design and invention, Sebastiano, 
■who had in his first Lombardo-Venetian 
ephool acquired a brilliant style of co¬ 
louring, would become a painter of-such 
perfecUoD, as to diminish, and, perhaps, 
aurp^ the celebrity of the young 
Ranaelle. 

Buonarotti really became the devoted 
friepd of Sebastiano, and frequently 
made designs for his colouring; so suc- 
cenfnl was he, that Sebastiano’s repu¬ 
tation increa^ daily. Michelangelo 
prodbimed the praises of his favourite; 
ttuaja a certain manner comm^ding 
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the works which often he himself latd 
invented or designed, and always direct¬ 
ed. One of Sebastiano’s .Works at that 
period, and’by which he obtained con¬ 
siderable reputation, was the picture for 
Viterbo, representing the Saviour dead; 
but tlie design is said to be entirely by 
die hand of Michelangelo Buonarotti. 

In the mean time. Cardinal Gialio de 
Medici, then bishop of Narbonne, wished 
to send some b^utiful, paintings to 
France, and at his command Raffaelle 
executed the grand jiicture of the 7Vant~ 
Jiguration, which, however, remained* at 
Rome, vfherc it is the admiraeion of the 
artistic world. Sebastiano then painted 
with similar dimensions, the Beaurrection 
of Lttsarua. Wjien this work was com¬ 
pleted,—the invention, composition, dt- 
sign. and direction of which were almost 
wholly Michelangelo’s, (he is said to 
hare done with his own hand a great 
part of the figure of Lazarus)—<the mag¬ 
nificent picture was exhibited to the 
public, as if with a view that it might 
be compared witli the Tranafgwa^n, 
Although the palm remained with Raf¬ 
faelle, at whose death this painting was 
displayed in the church beside his funerak 
bier, as eulogium and immortal tri¬ 
umph, the picture by Sebastiano, never¬ 
theless, excited high admiration. Thu^ 
whether on account of this beautiful, 
picture particularly, or for the sake of 
others executed under the direction of 
Michelangelo (who afterwards praised 
them), Sebastiano subsequently to the 
death of Raffaelle, was proclaimed by 
many the first painter in Rome, and in 
those days preferred to Giulio Romano. 
All critics will not perhaps concur in this 
ojanion, because Giulio manifested more 
genius, greater power of invention, and 
rooro purity of style; but this is not the 
place for the discussion of this point. 
Qur sole desire was to show how imtior- 
tant in the history of the art is this Cele¬ 
brated picture—a picture in which the 
schools of Lombardy, Florence, and 
Venice have contributed to produce ^ 
combination of purity, grandeur, aqii 
boldness, whence has sprung truly won-, 
derful beauty. 

The invention is poetical, the com-’' 
position skilful, the de^a correct, ti^. 
anatomical study tremepdous, tiie clw- 
oscurobold, the ccdoqr^ stxpag, 
the touch free, 
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, This picture, which from Narbonne 
passed at the tiioe de la renence" 
wto the hands of the Duke of Orleans, 
and was aobsequently added to the 
Aogervtein Gallery, must produce on 
the mind of the beholder an extraordi- 
oajry impression, because, we .repeat, it 
is a magnificent work; because it js so 
important as an historic monument of 
the Fine Arts; and, finally, because it 
is a proof that when artists are too 
highly flattered, they sometimes resign 
themselves to idleness. Thus it was 
with Sebastiano del Piombo, when he 
enjoyed a rich pent^n from the Pope, 
in consequence of the fame he obtained 
principally by this picture of Hie Resur¬ 
rection iMzarus. He became idle; 
he commenced several works without 
ever aompletiug them, either because 
his genius deserted him too soon, or 
because, indeed, he thought only of living 
in opulence, and found great delight in 
that vicious habit (of which the Italians 
are too often, sometimes almost without 
reason, accused), the pleasure of the 

dokefar niente.” 

Such, however, was the case with 
Sebastiano, after the completion of his 
grand picture of He Pesurrection of 
Lazarus, Tlie chapel in the churcii of 
Santa Maria del Popolo, which the 
Ghigi family had for so many years given 
psel^ly into the hands of Sebastiano, 
t^as painted and finished in 1554, by 
Salviaii. Tliis manifests that riches 
and ease are beneficial to some, and 
furnish them with the means of advance, 
as was the case with superior genius, 
such as Rail^elle's; whilst, on the other 
hand, with some they produce pernicious 
effects; since, instead of employing them 
to promote the enlargement of their mind 
and to facilitate their progress, they rest 
in idle repose beneath the laurels already 
gathered. Sebastiano in depressed cir* 
cumstance was active, always working 
and ambitious of excelling Raffaelle;. 
but when be found himself in the posses- 
sbn of riches, then working became 
difficqte and laborious. Nevertheless, 
there are some admirable portraits which 
after this time be finished “ con amore;*’ 
among them those reputed most famous 
are—A. Francesco degli Albizzi; Giulio 
Gonzt^: Pietro Aretino; Pope Adrian 
IV; C^tiiHna de Medici; hin^f; and 
GariRnal 4*|Hftito de Me^ci, his friend 
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and Mmeenas. These two last (No. 20) 
are. valuable ornaments to the National 
Gallery, as for a long time previoudy 
they were ranked among the gems of 
the Borghese Gallery. 

In tile foregoing portion of these re¬ 
marks upon the pictures of the National 
Gallery, we have cited the example of 
Sebastiano del Piombo, for the reason 
that his picture (No. I) has a character 
so completely historical and classic, and 
that he, having been an artist, and, after 
growing rich, ceasing to work, is not 
unconnected with the grand and fre¬ 
quently agitated question, whether 
wealth or poverty contributes with more 
favourable results to the. development of 
genius and the arts. 

We will conclude tlie present article 
with some brief considerations of our 
own and others upon this subject, leav¬ 
ing to social economists, whom the 
question more deeply interests, to dis¬ 
cuss it with greater diffuseness of detail. 
We do not wish to terrify our readers 
with a long, wearisome, ex cathedrd 
dissertation upon social economy; we 
will merely affirm, with many others, 
that poverty—free and disengaged from 
a multitude of cares—has frequently 
risen rapidly to celebrity, while wealth 
has often beheld its hopes completely 
smothered under the weight of its gold. 
Gioja remarks the multitudes of different 
opinions among great men upon this 
subject. For instance, Juvenal and 
Horace have expressed op'posito senti¬ 
ments in reference to the influence of 
poveity upon the development of talent. 
Juvenal* regards it as a force which dis** 
courages and depresses. Horace, on 
the contrary, believes it to be a useful 
stimulus to activity, j- " 

Alfieri was of opinion that, in a man 
endowed with true genius, poverty is no 
obstacle, but rather a stimulus, and cites, 
in confirmation, the example of Dante. 
D’Alembert, also, asserts it can be 


* Haud facile emergunt quorum viitndbus 
obstat 

Res angttsta domi.” 

f « --Paupertas impnlit audax, 

Ut versus Ikcerem—sed, quod noa desit, ha> 
bentem, 

Qute potenint iinquam satis expuvgare cienUi, 
Ri melius dormire patem, quam scribere vex- 
BUS.” 
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proved by experience that the class of 
ftoor students is that whi<;h most dis¬ 
tinguishes itself in the universities. But 
we recollect an anecdote Illustrative pf 
this subject. A rich tjobleman, who 
possessed an active intelligent mind, de¬ 
voted himself to painting. He expected 
that, being rich and noble, he should 
in a very wort period of study be able 
to acquire skill, and attain to eminence 
and glory in the art; just as if, fot the 
sake, perhaps, of some pious forefather^ 
Heaven would pour down wisdom upon 
the heads of descendants, in like man¬ 
ner as it often shoners upon them, as 
soon as they quit their mother’s breast, 
riches and heraldic diplomas of nobility. 
It happened that this wealthy dilettmte 
showed one of his paintings to the Raf- 
faelle of France, Poussin. This great 
man looked at the picture, and after 
bestowing some praises,said, “ My lord, 
all you need is a little poverty; then you 
would study a little vnoreJ’ 

The observation was very judicious, 
and guite in conformity with the account 
which states that, on the same principle 
as the Romans placed the temple of 
Honour in close neighbourhood to that 
of Virtue (because Honour and Virtue 
should go hand in hand), the Gaditani 
consecrated one and the same altar to 
Poverty and the Arts, thus signifying 
that they were both worthy of religious 
reverence; the Arts, because they assisted 
poverty; and poverty, because it stimu¬ 
lated the arts; and, lastly, that they 
were worthy of simultaneous worship, 
since, when allied together, as they of¬ 
ten are, they regard not Fortune, but 
only seek to propitiate Fame. Lysippus 
closed his life, stripped of all fortune, 
because he desired to be clad solely 
with glory. Myron died in such po¬ 
verty that no one would acknowledge 
himself his heir. But the Greek nation 
and eternity inherited the fame of these 
celebrated artists, and transmitted their 
names with benedictions fiom age to 
succeeding age. 

Tysicrates, pupil of Lysippus, though 
stupendously accomplished in the art 
was but a bad disciple of the virtue of 
lus master. He was so greedy of g^in, 
that he engaged himself to the barba- 
rmn Kii^ Xerxes and Darias. He 
bad abundance of money, but brought 
upon himself the execration of bU fet' 
0—OCTQBXK, 1839 . 


low-eonntrymen, and *he vituperation 
of their posterity for ages after. 

Wc are far, howevei, ftom intending 
to express a desire that artists should 1>e 
badly compensated; but we cannot 
withhold our admiration, when we see 
artists, who meet with but very scanty 
reward, still struggling with redoubled 
efforts to rise to glory. The love of 
glory is a powerful stimulus, a very 
strong impulse in the arts. The Cairacci, 
poor and m difficulty, without gain or 
reward, says Lanzi, founded the school 
which produced Guido, and Albano, 
and Domenichino, and Guercino, and 
many other celebmted mastem crif, the 
Bolognese school. “Le desir tfe As 
ghire produisit Vecole de JBaloffna, said, 
afterwards, M. de Stendhal, in his work 
entitled “ Promenade dans Rome!* 

This love of glory and of country fired 
the greatest of the ancient artists, but 
was wholly separate from the idea of 
gain. Pausias, painter of the famous 
picture of the Hecatomb, adopted Si- 
cyon as his country, made a gift to it of 
his works, and paid many debts of the 
state. Nicias, the Athenian, was a 
painter who neglected both food and 
rest, in his eager pursuit of glory, 
JGlian in Ins works, says, ** iVtcias, the 
painter, was so absorbed by the love of 
painting, that he frequently forgot to eat, 
making himself pale by ms d^rton to 
the art!'* For liis famous picture ot 
A vernus (suggested by Homers descrip¬ 
tion), Nicias refused sixty talents, 
daring that, for such a painting, that 
price was small; but subsequently he 
presented it to the cit^f, and said that he 
was sufficiently paid in that his country 
accepted the gift. 

Michelangelo Buonarotti forgot the 
gold md favours of the Medici, when 
his country was struggling for liberty 
he fought for her, and became an exilic 
Callot contemned both the threats and 
the offers of the King of France, and 
refused to paint the taking of hu native 
Nancy. 

We could continue, without end, ex¬ 
amples of the noblest contempt in artists 
of even immoderate gain, as well as of 
the lofty sentiment of disinterested love 

« Nisiss pictor tsnto tenehatar pia«iidl 
•tadis, utserpe nnmero oibnmMperetAiHvis* 
ceretur, sxU impaUesoens.—AUisa, h 3> t. 81, 
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fcr glory afad for coantry. But to those 
who contend that it is good for artists 
to be absolutely poor, we wish to direct 
a few rinnarka. Poverty, although it 
oettsanly does operate as an incitement, 
eekf often chain a man down with abso- 
Hite want, may deprive him of time, and 
consequently increase bis dependence 

5 ton others, according to the sublime 
ea of Homer— “ Who loses his liberty, 
loses half his soul.” Alfieri himself, al¬ 
though an eulogiser of poverty, says, 
speaking of himself, ** II nmcere agiato 
tnifisee libero e puro, ne mi luseib servire 
dke al esro." But the task would be too 
long to discuss all the variety of opi¬ 
nions on thu point: it seems to us that 


Horace's “ aurea meiioeritae'* is by fitr 
the best state for an artist. 

Such are some of the sentiments and 
reflections which, in respect of artistic 
merit, historical recollections, and philo¬ 
sophic discussions, were su^sted by 
the contemplation of this admirable pic¬ 
ture in the National Gallery— 

“ The REsmiRECnoir op LASARtrs.” 
This picture brought the painter a for- 
tune^—gave him a soft bed of roses, on 
which he reposed and cared not to aug¬ 
ment his glory. Truly, La Fontaine was 
right, when he said,— 

“ Aucuk chemiw nE plevrs ne 

CORDUIT A JLA GLOIRE!" 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

ETRURSCAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Bting in eonHnuatioh of crUical notices upon recent additions, from ** The Tmas” joumt^. 


Among the votes of Parliament relat¬ 
ing to the British Museum in the present 
year, is one for 66701., part of which has 
been expended in the purchase of a col- 
lectioa of Etruscan monumental sculp¬ 
tures, found by Signor D’Anastaci in 
Tuscany, the ancient Etruria. They are 
at present placed in the grand cential 
and in the Phigalian saloon, and are 
well worti»y of attention, as they enable 
118 more distinctly to trace, by being 
placed in conjunction with others within 
that edifice, step by step, the improve¬ 
ments in the art of sculpture, which, ])er- 
bap^ having had its origin in China, 
aj^ars gradually, in proceeding to- 
wiTOs the west, to have been improving 
in its march, till it attained the zenith of 
its perfection in the classic dimes of 
Greece and Italy. Tlie origin of the 
people to whom these early works of hu¬ 
manity are ascribed, has been matter of 
question among both the ancients and 
modems; it is doubtful whether they 
were Pelasgians from Greece, or Lydi- 
ana from Asia, or a race indigenous to 
Italy. Horodotus says they came from 
tydia, oiqaeseed by an exuberance of 
4fld 


population, and were called Tyrennians, 
from Atys, their leader; Cicero, Strabo, 
and Plutarch assert the same; Count de 
Cayins gives them an Egyptian origin, 
and Dempster and Bochart suppose that 
the original nucleus was Increased in 
numbers by emigrations of Pelasgic co¬ 
lonies from Thessaly and Arcadia; Maf- 
fai and Monboddo hold the same opi- 
'sion; Humboldt thinks they were a 
connecting link between the Iberian and 
Celtic race, and later authors have attri¬ 
buted their origin entirely to the latter. 
The language which they spoke, it is 
certain, was different from that of any 
of the nations mentioned. It has been 
attempted to explain the inscriptions on 
tlipse tombs by the aid of the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Hebrew, but it has 
failed; and lately by the Celtic; how 
&r that has succeeded is doubtful. Nie- 
bnr asserts that their language bad no 
acuity with any known form of speech, 
and that this is true is proved by its 
continuing to be spoken for many centu¬ 
ries after their subjection by toe Ro¬ 
mans ; and it may be gathered from Le- 
cretiuB that booka continued to be read 

Tthe Cqosi 
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and 'Written in it, and Anlus Gellius says 
it 'was familiar in the Augustan age* 
Their literature presents the singular 
phenomenon of an alphabet almost en- 
• tirely deciphered, and a language unin¬ 
telligible; we think ftiat whatever at¬ 
tempts may be made to understand it 
will fail without the discovery of bilingual 
inscriptions, as are on the Rosetta stone; 
the attempts that have been made 
without such help to read the inscrip¬ 
tions of Persepolis and the arrow-headed 
language of the bricks of Babylon, have 
been entirely unsuccessful. 

The Etruscans, in their most prosper¬ 
ous period, inhabited Etruria Proper, 
and the countries about the Po; the 
Rhsetian and other Alpine tribes were of 
the same origin as those who occupied the 
territory of Venetia before the building 
of Petavium. Niebur, in his history of 
Rome, says, the name “ Tuscan” and 
“ Etruscan” was foreign to them, as 
also that of Tyrennian, and that they 
called themselves Kosillani. Till the 
introduction of Christianity they con¬ 
tinued to instruct the Roman youth in 
the science of divination, and haruspices 
of Rome were of their race. The works 
of their hands still remain the astonish¬ 
ment of posterity; the walls of their 
cities were formed of Cyclopean masonry, 
and perhaps the largest stone ever hewn 
by human labour is the lintel of the 
Theatre of Fiesule. 

The artists of antiquity availed them¬ 
selves of every thing capable of model¬ 
ling, carving, or casting, and accordingly 
several of the Etruscan monuments now 
placed in the Museum, are made of 
clay baked; sometimes dilferent mate¬ 
rials were intermixed in the composition 
for the drapery of ornaments, which was 
called Polychomic sculpture, and those 
composed of a variety of marbles Poly- 
thica. In the Neapolitan Museum are 
some statues ot the same material as 
those found in the tombs, the size of ^fe. 
Whence the Etruscans derived the ori- • 
gin of their sculpture; and that they had 
all sorts, Dempster, Gori, and the Aca¬ 
demy of Cortona, have proved, Pliny also 
mentioning a statue at Bolsena of 50 feet 
in height, is difficult to determine; the 

g eater part have but little allusion to 
recian story, and their style is entirely 
different. Strabo has a passage, in which 
he notices the resfimblanca between the 
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works of the Eg^dans and the Etini»> 
cans or Tyrrhenians; but that is no 
reason to suppose that there was any 
communication of first principles betweoi 
the two people. . Lanzi says a diitinor 
tion must be made between the 
can style and the wmrk of Etruscan a»- 
tists: the style was peculiar, and in use 
till a late period; it was called *' Tusca- 
nicus” by the Latins, and all works in. 
tlie manner of that school Opera Tus- 
canica;” many of the subjects in the 
Etruscan sculpture seem to have been 
executed when there was no art in 
Greece, although the above autbmr has 
endeavoured to prove that they were 
copied from Grecian models, and there 
is a celebrated gem in existence in the 
imperial collection at Vienna, which 
represents the seven chiefe who con¬ 
ducted the expedition against Thebes, a 
remarkable circumstance in Grecian 
story, a representation of which, equally 
early, is not found among the Greeks 
themselves. The signs of Etruscan art 
are, in some of the specimens, the forms 
undefined—the hair and drapery arrahg- 
ed with studied regularity and stifihess, 
and an attempt at effect in the execu¬ 
tion. It may be remarked in the figures 
of these tombs, that there is an over¬ 
charged and forward action of parts : 
the fingers are uplifted, the legs and arms 
are placed in affected positions; there 
is nothing of that repose so visible in the 
Egyptian figures, nor the boldness of the 
iBgina marbles, but in all the class an 
absence of expression, grace, and cha¬ 
racter. It is singular, that when the art 
improved in Greece, they still kept the 
same defects; Winkleman is of opinion* 
that the hierarchy, who were governors 
as well as priests, were against improve¬ 
ment and innovation, and followed only 
the ancient models, as was the cifstom 
of the Egyjftians, whose school remlined 
the same from the days of Pharaoh to 
the Roman era. That the Etruscans 
had practice to improve them, is evident 
from the, quantity of their works that 
have reached our times. Pliny says* 
that on its final redaction as a Roman 
province, 280 years before the Chriktiin 
era, as many as 2000 statues were taken 
from Volsinium alone. There is one 
observation, however, to be made on the 
style of the Etruscan sculptures—tlnlta 
however deficient they may be in beav^i, 
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k their proportione they are just; they 
neither oflend tlie eye by their extraor¬ 
dinary leannesBi nor, as in the Chinese, 
by (heir excessive obesity; the same e)£- 
actneu is found in the proportions of 
^ small as in the larger figures, which 
j(p,not the case in those of Selenuntum 
' or^iEgina, or always of Greece and Italy; 
^at they possessed a decided taste for 
;we arts it is only necessary to observe 
the differences that are made in the im¬ 
provement of their designs, and the 
ipeans they found in that early age of 
rendering the most stubborn materials 
subservient to their use. 

is born with man. In 
regarding the sculptures of,the different 
nations .of antiquity, the philosopher 
may amuse himself in contemplating its 
effects. The exclusive cpnceit of China 
conceives that the origin of sculpture is 
the finality of its perfection-, and boasts 
that within the bounds of the celestial 
empire it has neither retrograded nor 
advanced in a period of 3000 years; 
the faithful disciple of Bramah regards 
with equal admiration the hideous pro¬ 
portions of his seven-armed statue, and 
thinks it cannot be surpassed; the 
i^yptian, confident in the excellence of 
his original conceptions, and in the im¬ 
mensity of their execution, copied no 
one, and sought not to improve—he 
tbpught his works would last to eter¬ 
nity ; the subtle Greek flattered himself 
be could with impunity rob the Egyp¬ 
tian—be countea on his contempt, or 
his indolence, and he supposed his rob¬ 
bery of imitation would not* be disco¬ 
vered, notwithstanding the coarseness 
of the veil he threw over it, and he de¬ 
stroyed his earlier works to conceal his 
igpqpance, which accounts why so few 
lai .earlier Grecian statues have been 
Pausanias only mentioning a few, 
iiliperstitioBsiy preserved as ^arly gods. 
The Komans were equally ungrateful, 
Jhut they dared not act the same with 
the Gredcs, whose wit would have ex¬ 
posed the theft. The Etruscans, if they 
imitated the Egyptians, as was the opi¬ 
nion of M. Buonarotti, made no at- 
tem]!^ to conceal it, yet much of the 
stylo of their painting and sculpture is 
omginal; it is true it ne^er reached per- 
lectba, nor can the date of any parti- 
etder momiment be given, because no 
history td* the nation remains. The 
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tomb of Pfl^-senna, as is said by Strabo, 
may have owed its origin to Egyptian 
commerce, but the variety displayed in 
dll their earlier monuments is a proof of 
genius in the people which, had not 
conquest and the' sacerdotah nature of 
their government prevented, might have 
been ibund in its ultimate development 
to-have equalled that of ftny nation of 
antiquity. 

.The tombs whence these figures and 
monuments were brought were in gene¬ 
ral excavated in the rock, and in a line 
of road immediately leading to a city, 
as was the custom of all the ancients, 
and the outside, where it would admit 
being adorned, adonied with sculptured 
ornaments; they were of that kind 
called Taiptf, and not like the Celtic tu¬ 
mulus mound; in some of them it was 
the custom for the priests to practise the 
art of divination. Tlie interior of the 
chambers were so formed, that the ceil¬ 
ings were made to represent beams of 
wood, and the walls of those belonging 
to families or individuals of distinction 
were entirely covered with paintingjs; 
these were divided into compartments, 
and the subjects represented were rarely 
of a sombre or funereal description; in 
many of them groups of figures are re¬ 
presented as dancing with female musi¬ 
cians playing on flutes. The dress of 
the men is commonly a cloak, thrown 
over the arms and shoulder^, yvithout 
sandals, or any other covering; the 
women have light tunics and mantles 
floating in the air, both of which are 
bordered; all the figures are crowned 
with ipyrtle ; the men wear a necklace 
of blue beads, and in the back ground 
of the picture is generally seen a table 
covered with painted vases, which con¬ 
tain the wine destined for these votaries 
of Bacchus; in otliers there are repre¬ 
sentations of chariot races: a number 
of cars, with three horses to each, ap¬ 
pear ready to start, and only wait b^ 
cause the steeds of all are not prepared. 
In soiri^, wrestling matches a;e depic¬ 
tured, over which a figure on horseback 
presides armed with a lance. It is evi¬ 
dent that the subjects on the walk of 
these tombs are a true representation of 
the funereal ceremonies of the Etrus¬ 
cans, and that they contemplated death 
but as a gate through which mortality 
must to obtain a ^)e9rpetuai enjoy« 
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went The cheats when opened .were 
frequently found to contain, beside the 
bones of the deceased, many favoujite 
articles appertaining to their lives, such 
as female ornaments of gold, parts of 
^the armour of a warrior, besides mir- 
"rors, cCstuses, dice, table utensils, and 
pieces of money of ancient fabric, as 
also vases of glass and terra cotta, some 
beautifully painted, with many other ar¬ 
ticles possessed in life. The chest on 
the right hand from the entrance of the 
grand saloon of the Museum was found 
in a chamber excavated in the rock on 
the road from Tuscanella to Cometo, 
the ancient Tarquinia. The bas-relief 
in front represents the head of Medusa,. 
having on each side a dolphin. A figure 
of a boy, probably the son of the de¬ 
ceased, stands beside; be is naked, ex¬ 
cepting a sash around the loins; the 
cover is the recumbent effigy of an aged 
matron. On the cover of the adjoining 
one is sculptured the statue of a priest 
of Bacchus, which is shown by the pre- 
fericulum he holds in his hand, and the 
ivy chaplet round his temples, as also by 
the sacred utensils banging from'‘the 
wall on his side; the chest belonging to 
it presents in front a combat of three 
warriors, scarcely blocked out; within it 
were the remains of the body and some 
other articles. The next chest has a 
male figure on the top, and an inscrip¬ 
tion, probably bearing the name of the 
departed, engraved on the upper cornice 
of the principal side; the bas-relief on 
this represents two marine monsters op¬ 
posite each other, and between a disc 
intended for a Gorgon: the marine fi¬ 
gures are finished, but the other is only 
sketched out. This is strange, but pro¬ 
bably can be accounted for, that it was 
the custom to prepare the receptacle 
during life, and, not being completed, it 
was thought sacrilegious to touch it after 
death; round the neck of this figure is a 
circulir ornament, surrounded with a 
riband in spirals, which it is difficult more 
accurately to define; it has also a ring 
in the hand, which it was also the cus« 
tom fr>r women to hold. These is an 
inscription, which, according to the 
theory of Lanzi, may be translated, 

** Vtbiiis Sithicus or Sextus Velthurius, 
Medosiee natus Tanaquilis filise, vixit, 
annos, quinquaghits." The next cover 
repreaents a warrior, as may be judged 
from the bas-relief of a military car, 


guided by himself; behind is « ge¬ 
nius with expanded wings, followed by 
three figures bearing palm* iit prooM- 
sion, and a fourth who has in his arms an 
instrument resembiingthe crooked Etrus¬ 
can trumpet; there is a long inscriptiqa 
upon‘this coffin, the whole of which, 
according to the above antiqpaty, is un¬ 
intelligible^ excepting the namfe' " Arsio 
Velio,” and the age, 6L‘ The adjoining 
chest to this has a bas-relief of a bearded 
head, covered” with the Phiygia'n bonnet, 
the point of which falls over the fore- 
headi beside are two marine monstdn 
mounted by boys, symbolical of the 
passage of the soul over (he ocean to 
the Elysian fields. The statue on the 
cover is that of a young female, which 
has evidently been painted red, as also 
the ornaments of a golden colour, a prac¬ 
tice which seems to have been general 
among the ancients; on the head is a 
diadem, and there can be no doubt 
but the countenance is a portrait of thn 
deceased, who must have been hand¬ 
some; the dress is in an unfinished 
state, as is the case with almost all the 
others. In the Fhigalian saloon is a 
chest, by far the most magnificent of the 
whole collection; it is of larger dimen¬ 
sions than any of the others, and ig 
sculptured on all the sides, which is un¬ 
usual, and would seem to prove that it 
was intended for some superior person¬ 
age. At the head is represented a com¬ 
bat of gladiators in honour of the de¬ 
ceased ; the bas-reliefs on the othw side 
of the monument display the barbarous 
sacrifice of human victims, men, women, 
and children, who are hacked to death 
before the altar, amidst the despair of 
their relatives and friends ; the whole is 
masterly executed, the grdUping of the 
figures is excellent; the attempt atufiigbt 
fif some, and the useless resistance of 
others, are boldly delineated, amb but 
that the finish is not equal, we riiiiric 
that this sculpture is not surpassed by 
any of the splendid specimens of Greoiaft 
art around; this beautiful work has un¬ 
fortunately been much injured, and 
a few letters remain of an inscriptioa 
which probably contained the name of 
the deceased. The next sarcophagus has 
no bas-relief of any kind, the eover is a 
figure of a prifestess of Bacchus }yi^ 
supinely on Uie chest; she is diUMud ipi 
the pomp of her sacred catiiag, and (unnif > 
menls of gold decorate her person. 
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ftwn, sacfted to tlio god, is lying beside 
her; in her right 'hand is a vase with 
handles, and a thyrsus in the left. The 
style of this 6gure varies from that of 
nil the others. 

The next chest is of terra cotta ; the 
ntatue which forms the lid of it represents 
a young female dressed as the old matron 
' hefore described, but it is to be remarked 
of the figure the singular position of the 
legs^ the left is bent under the other, 
Md is seen at the back of the statue; 
thb whole is coarsely finished, except the 
face, which is more carefully formed. The 
adjoining one is also a sarcophagus of 
'tetra cotta, and has on it two figures of 
dolphins in relief; the cover is a young 
woman, whose head is encircled by a 
garland, reposing with the right hand 
under the neck, while the other is ex¬ 
tended, on the' little finger of which 
is a ring; the leg is in the same 


awkward position as the one before 
mentioned. 

The last we have to describe is a mag¬ 
nificent tomb, which bears in front two 
winged genii, sculptured; in the hand 
qf one is a torch ; the other bears'mili¬ 
tary trappings, and in the centre are or¬ 
naments of leaves ; at the sides are heads 
of animals, in various forms, and at the 
back are other genii and ornaments. 
The cover is of a cubical form, termi¬ 
nating at the cornice with tiles and arti¬ 
ficial masks, surrounded with festoons ; 
in the middle of the ridge of the roof are 
two serpents tied in a knot. At the ex¬ 
tremities are sphynxes with expanded 
wings. The whole is sculptured in pe- 
perino stone, which is carefully covere- 
over with a coating of lime stucco, and 
coloured in red, black, white, and greend 
on the front is an inscription, and the 
same is delineated in colours on the lid. 


AUTUMN. 


I cannot love the autumn time, 

It weighs upon my heart; 

I love the early season’s prime. 

When e’en, in this uncertain clime. 

At bidding of the April shower. 

The lovely blossoms rise; 

When verdant tendrils wreath the bower. 
And e’en iny Emma’s bright blue eyes 
Are dimm’d beneath the brighter skies. 

I cannot love the withering wood! 

It weighs upon my heart; 

When foul decay o’er all doth brood. 

My tongue revolts to call it good : 

The leaves that fall so sadly d^own 
And strew the narrow path; 

"nieir bright green changed to russet-brown, 
What melancholy gloom it hath 
To tell us of the winter’s wrath! 

1 cannot love tlie glittering frost! 

It weighs upon my heart; 

*Neath which my ling’ring flowers are lost;- 
Nor the chill breeze in which they’re tost; 
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Jlor like I in my. garden’s* round 
To mark the drooping stems. 
Where late my eager fingers found 
Blossoms like briUia’nt coloured gems 
Decking each stalk like diadems. 


Yet have I heard the young and gay 
Prefer the dying year; 

As if they thought of their decay. 

And deem'd it wise perchance, its sway 
To flatter, that in future days 
When life is on the wane, 

Time may repay their former praise. 

And bind so lightly on its chain. 

It scarce shall press enough to pain. 

I shrink to mark the stealthy pace 
Of dull death creeping on! 

The shroud which wraps creation’s face— 
The gloom to which blue skies give place- 
The rushing gust which sweeps ^ong. 

So suddenly and chill: 

Precursor of die tempest strong. 

Which soon will howl upon the hill, 

And turn to ice the crystal rill. 

Pass on then. Autumn, with thy signs 
Of sharper ills to come. 

When winter’s here, my soul resigns 
The summer joys, nor more repines; 

'Tis but the portal there I hate, . 

Which opes upon the night : 

But once slept through that gloomy gate, 

I onward cast a prophet’s sight, 

And see afar the future light. 


THE DESERTED HOME. 


In summer time, and in the even tide, 

I wander’d to Uiat dear deserted home 
Where rarely now doth foot of stranger come. 

Its ruin’d portals still were open’d wi^. 

But Echo only, to my voice replied; 

And as I paced its melancholy hall. 

The gentle breeze of night swept by, and sighed 
Amid the clustering ivy's verdant pall. 

The broken wind, hard at the dreamy call, 

Gave mournful sounds, responsive to my woe; 
And there were murmurings from the waterfall, 
And whisperings from the cypress, sweet and low 



KING EDWARD THE THIRD AND THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE. 

BY M. ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


CHAP. 1.—THE VOW ®P THE HERON. 

On the 25th of September, 1338, at a 
(i^aarter to five o’clock in the afternoon, 
tW great hall of the palace at Westmin¬ 
ster was illuminated by only four torches, 
Stuck in iron sockets cramped to the 
masonry work at the angles of the wall, 
whose feeble and flickering glare failed 
to dispel the fast gathering obscurity 
caused by the increasing diminution of 
daylight at that period of the year. 
Scanty, however, as the light was, it suf¬ 
ficed to aid the servitors of the royal re¬ 
sidence in their preparations for supper; 
and amidst the dreary gloom they busily 
occupied themselves in covering with the 
daintiest meats and most delicious wines 
of that period, a long table, raised in 
three different stages, that each order of 
^ests might sit thereat in the place as¬ 
signed to him, according to his birth or 
rank. When the preparations were 
finished, the seneschal, gravely entering 
by a side door, slowly made the tour of 
the served table, to assure himself that 
every thing was in its proper place. 
His inspection being ended, lie addressed 
a varlet, who awaited his orders near the 
great entrance, saying, with the con¬ 
scious dignity of his important functions. 
All is well, cornez feau."* 
Thereupon the varlet raised to his lips 
a small ivory horn hanging to his belt, 
and winding three prolonged notes, the 
door was quickly thrown open to admit 
fifiy other varlets who entered in single 
file, eadh bearing a torch; and separating 
into two bands, they extended themselves 
the entire length of the hall, arranging 
themselves Sg^hist the wall. They were 
speedily followed by fifty pages, carrying 
basons and ewers of stiver, who placed 
themselves along the same line, in front 
of the varlets. Next appeared two 


_ ♦ In thoM days ootmz V eau was to the 
signal for dinner, it being the austem for guests 
to wadi hands before placing themselves at 
table. 
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heralds, holding up the emblazoned ta¬ 
pestry which curtained the lowermost 
portal, and, standing erect on each side 
of the entrance, they cried with a loud 
voice, “ Place for my Lord the King, and 
my Lady the Queen of England I” 

At the same instant King Edward the 
Third appeared, hand in hand with his . 
wife, Philippa of Hainault,* followed by 
a train of the most renowned knights 
and ladies of the English Court which at 
this epoch was one of the most distin¬ 
guished throughout the world for nobility, 
valour, and beauty. On the threshold 
of the hall tho King and Queen sepa¬ 
rated, passing on either side of the table, 
until they gained the highest extre¬ 
mity. In this movement they were fol¬ 
lowed by all their guests, who, having 
taken the places severally allotted to 
them, each turned round towards the 
page attached to his service, who poured 
water from the ewer into a bason, and 
held it for the knights and ladies to wash 
therein. This preparatory ceremony 
over, the guests seated themselves on the 
benches surrounding the table. The 
pages proceeded to replace the silver 
lavatories upon the magnificent cupboards 
whence they had taken them, and having 
done so, returned to await, erect and 
motionless, their masters’ commands. 

Edward was so entirely absorbed in 
thought that the first service was carried 
away ere he perceived, by a vacant place 
next him on his left, that a guest was 
absent from his royal festival. After an 
interval, however, of silence—a silence 
none dared interrupt—bis glance, whe¬ 
ther wandering at hazard or seeking 
some object whereon to fix itself, ran, 
over the long file of knights and dames 
—radiant with gold and jewels, as the 
flashing glare of fifty torches cast their 
fiery i-ays upon them—stopped for an 
instant, with an indefinable expression 
of amorous desire upon the form of the 

♦ Tho subject of our portrait for November 1. 
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lovely Alice de Grafton^ who was seated 
between her father, the Earl of Derby, 
and his knight, Peter de Mootogoe, upon 
whom, in recompense for his good and 
loyal services, the King had lately be¬ 
stowed the eurldom of Salisbury, and at 
length ended by fixing itself with sur¬ 
prise upon that seat so nigh his own, that 
all present, had they dared, would have 
eagerly disputed the honour of filling, 
but which nevertheless still remain^ 
empty. 

The sight of this, doubtless, diverted 
the current of thought to which Edward’s 
mind had hitherto yielded, for he cast an 
interrogating look over the whole assem¬ 
bly. None present ventured, however, 
to reply. Perceiving, therefore, that a 
direct question was necessary to obtain a 
precise explartation, he turned towards a 
youthful and noble-looking Knight, native 
of Hainaull, who was busily carving be¬ 
fore the Queen. 

“ Messire Walter de Manny,” said he 
to him, " know you, perchance, what 
weighty matter robs us to-day of the 
presence of our guest and cousin, the 
Count Robert d'Artois ? Can it be that 
he has regained the favour of our uncle, 
King Philip of France, and could it hap 
that in his haste to quit our island, he 
has forgotten to pay us his visit of adieu?" 

“I presume, sire,” replied Walter de 
Manny, “Monscigneur the Count Robert 
could not so readily have forgotten that 
King Edward has had the generosity to 
give him an asylum, which, through dread 
of King Philip, the Earls of Auvergne 
and Flanders had refused him.” 

“ Nevertheless, 1 have not done what 
I ought, Walter. Count Robert is of 
royal lineage, since he descends from 
King Louis VIII.; though that is the 
least in my regard why I should receive 
and protect him. Thu merit of hospi¬ 
tality, moreover, is less great on my 
part than it had been on that of the 
Princes whom you have just named. 
England is, by the grace of heaven, an 
island more difficult to conquer than are 
the mountains of Auvergne and the 
marshes of Flanders, and may brave with 
impunity the wrath of our suzerain, King 
Philip. But no matter; I would not the 
less know what hath become of our guest. 
Have you learned tidings of him, {Salis¬ 
bury ?” 

Pardon, sire,” replied the Earl, 
** but you question me ou a matter con^ 
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ceming which I cannot make fitting an* 
swer. This somewbile since have my 
eyes been so dazzled with the splendour 
of one sole countenance, my ears so at¬ 
tentive to the melody of one voice alone, 
that had Count Robert, grandson of a 
King though he be, passed before my 
view, and himself told me whither he was 
going, I probably neither should have 
seen nor heard him. But tany an in¬ 
stant, sire; for here is a certain young 
bachelor stooping over my shoulder, who, 
perchance, has something to tell me on 
this subject.” 

As he spoke, William de Montague, 
nephew to Salisbury, behind whom be 
was standing, leaned forward and whis¬ 
pered a few words in the Earl’s ear. <. 

“ Well ?” said the King. 

“ 1 was not deceived,” continued Salis¬ 
bury ; “ William has met with him this 
morning.” 

“ Where?” asked the King, address¬ 
ing himself direct to the young ba¬ 
chelor. 

“ Upon the banks of the Thames, 
sire; he went towards Greenwich, and, 
doubtless, rode a-hunting, for he carried 
on his glove the prettiest muscadine fal¬ 
con ever unhooded for a lark-flight. . 

“ At what hour?” inquired the King. 

“Towards three of the clock, sire.”' 

“ And what were you doing thus 
early along the Thames' banks ?” asked 
the lovely Alice, with her gentle voice. 

“ Musing,” replied the youth, sighing 
deeply. 

“ Ay, ay,” laughingly retorted Salis¬ 
bury ; “ our William, it seems, is not 
happy in his loves, for this somewhilo 
since have 1 noted in him all the symp¬ 
toms of a hopeless passion.’ 

“ Good uncle !” exclaimed William, 
reddening. 

“Truly!” cried Alice, with naive 
curiosity; “if ’tis so, I would fain be¬ 
come your confidante.” 

'* Pity, rather than jeer me, lady,” 
murmured William, in a voice just audi¬ 
ble, at the same time retreatmg back¬ 
wards a step or two, and carrying his 
hand to his eyes, to conceal the larg^ 
tears which trembled on their lids. 

“ Poor boy !” said Alice; “ but, of a 
verity, this seems serious matter to hitq.” 

“Matter most serious,” replied 
Earl of Salisbury, with apparent gra¬ 
vity; *‘yet our William is a discreet 
bachelor, and I forewarn you that you 
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will not knQW his secret until you shall 
have become his aunt." 

Alice* in her turn, blushed crimson. 

“Then all is explained," remarked 
the King; ** the chase has carried him 
as far as Gravesend, and we shall not see 
him before to-morrow’s breakfast hour.” 

** 1 think your Highness errs," said 
Count John of Hainault; ** for I hear, 
in the ante-chamber, what seems the 
noise of voices, which, perchance, may 
announce his return." 

“ He will be right heartily welcomed 
by os," replied the King. 

At the same instant the huge double 
doors of the banquet hall were flung 
open, and Count ^bert, magnificently 
attired, entered, followed by two min¬ 
strels, playing on viols, behind whom 
walked two young and noble damsels, 
carrying,'upon a‘silver dish, a roasted 
heron, which, in order the more easily 
to be recognised, had been served up 
with its long beak and claws ; lastly, in 
rear of the damsels, came a jongleur^ 
tumbling and grimacing, who, at the 
same time, accompanied the minstrels, 
by beating a species of tambourine. 

Robert d’Artois began slowly to make 
the round of the table, followed by this 
singular train, and stopping before the 
King, who gazed at him with astonish¬ 
ment, he made a sign to the two dam¬ 
sels to set down the heron before him. 

Edward bounded, rather than rose 
from his seat, and turning towards 
Robert d’Artois, contemplated him with 
eyes flashing rage; but finding that his 
look could not daunt that of the Count: 

“ What means our guest by this ?” 
exclaimed he, in a voice trembling with 
passion ? Is it thus they repay hospitality 
in France ?—-and is a miserable heron, 
whose flesh my dogs and falcons scorn to 
taste, royal game fitting to be served be¬ 
fore uaJ'" 

“Listen, sire," said the Count Ro¬ 
bert, in a voice as calm as it was firm. 
“ It came into my head, when my falcon 
struck down yon quarry this morning, 
that the heron was the most cowardly of 
birds, since it fears its own shadow; so 
that, on beholding it move near him in 
the sunshine, he shrieks and plains as 
though he ran in mortal danger. Then, 
thought I that ’twere meet the most 
cowardly of birds should be served before 
the most cowardly of Kings I—" 
Edward’s hand grasped his dagger. 
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“ The most cowardly of kin|81” con¬ 
tinued Robert, without appeanng to re¬ 
mark that gesture. ** Who is it but Ed¬ 
ward of England, heir, in right of his 
mother Isabella, to the kingdom of France, 
and wbo, notwithstanding, lacks courage 
to retake it from Philip of Valois, who 
has filched it from him ?” 

An appalling silence succeeded to these 
words. Each guest had risen from hia 
seat, knowing me violence of the King, 
and all eyes were fixed upon those two 
great men, one of whom had addressed 
the other in words of such deadly import. 
The anticipations of all present, however, 
were'deceived. The countenance of Ed¬ 
ward resumed by degrees the semblance 
of tranquillity. Twice or thrice he tossed 
his head, as though to banish from his 
cheeks the flush which hadmantled upon 
them. Then, slowly placing his hand 
upon Robert’s shoulder,— 

“ You are right, Count," said he, in 
an under-tone; “ I had forgotten that I 
was grandson of Charles IV. of Fraaice. 
You have made me remember it—thanks ; 
and albeit, the motive which urges you 
may be rather your hatred for Philip, 
who has banished you, than your grati¬ 
tude for ns, who have sheltered you in 
our kingdom, 1 am not the less obliged 
to you for the remembrance; for now 
that, thanks to you, it minds me that I 
was the veritable King of France, rest 
assured I shall not forget it; and, as a 
proof, hear the vow I am about to make. 
Be seated, my noble lords, and lose not 
a word of it, I entreat of you.’’ 

All obeyed. Edward and Robert 
alone remained standing. Then the 
King, extending his right hand over the 
table,— 

“ I swear,” said he, “ by this heron, 
flesh of the coward and the dastard, and 
which has been served before me in token 
that he is the most dastard and cowardly 
of birds,—that ere six months I will 
cross the sea with an army, and that I 
will set foot upon the soil of France, 
whether it hap that I enter by Hain¬ 
ault, Guietine, or Normandy. I swear 
that 1 will give battle to King Philip 
wheresoever I may encounter him, even 
though the men who are in attendance 
upon me, or my army, number only one 
against ten. Lastly, 1 swear, that ere 
six years from this very day, I will be 
encamped in sight of the steeple of the 
noble church of St. Denis, wherein lie 
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buHed the bones of my ancestor; and 
this I swear, despite the oath of vassalage 
taken by me before King Philip at 
Amiens, and who ensnared me into this, 
child as I then was. Ah ! Count Robert, 
you long for battles and melees. I here¬ 
with promise you that never did Achilles, 
Paris, Hector, nor Alexander of Macedon, 
who conquered many kingdoms, commit 
upon the march ravages like unto those 
which, 1,will in France, unless, however, 
it please Heaven, our Lord and Saviour, 
and the blessed Virgin Mary to make 
me die under the pain and before the 
accomplishment of my vow. I have said 
my say. Kow, take awa^ the heron. 
Count, and come you and sit beside me.” 

“ Not yet, sire; not yet,” replied Ro¬ 
bert. *‘The heron must make circuit of 
the table. There may be here, full likely, 
some noble knight who will hold himself 
in honour bound to join his vow to that 
of the King.” 

So saying, he ordered the young dam¬ 
sels again to take up the silver dish, and 
he resumed his progress round the hall, 
followed by them, as well as the min¬ 
strels who played on the viol, whilst the 
damsels sang the couplets of Guilbert de 
Bemeville; and thus, jdaying and sing¬ 
ing, they reached the place where the 
Karl of Salisbury sat, who was placed, as 
we have said, beside the beautiful Alice 
de Grafton. Here paused Robert of 
Artois, making a sign to the young dam¬ 
sels to set down the heron before the 
Knight They obeyed. 

“ Noble Knight,” said Robert, “ you 
have heard what King Edward has 
spoken. In the name of Our Loro, 
the King of the world, 1 adjure you to 
vow upon our heron.” 

“ You have done well,” said Salisbuiy, 
*< to adjure me by ^ho holy name of the 
Saviour; for had you done it in the Vir¬ 
gin’s name, 1 should have refused you, 
knowing now no longer whether she be 
in heaven or upon earth, so greatly is the 
lady who holds me in serfdom noble, 
wise, and beauteous. Never hath she yet 
told me she loves me, nor yet hath she 
accorded me aught, for never yet have I 
dared require proof of her love. But 
to-day 1 supplicate her'to grant me a 
boon—’tis to place her finger over one 
of my eyes.” 

«On my life,” said Alice, tenderly, 
“ a lady who is so respectfully entreated 
by her Knight, knows not how to give 


answer in refusal. You have asked one 
of my fingers, Earl,—! would* be prodigal 
towards you,—there is my whole hand.” 

Salisbury seized it, and kissed it se¬ 
veral times with transport; then he placed 
if upon his face, in such manner that it 
wholly covered the right eye. Alice 
smiled,—comprehending nothing of this 
action, which Salisbury having perceived, 

“ Think you this eye well closed?” he 
asked. 

“ Certainly,” she replied. 

Well!” continued Salisbury, “ I 
swear never again to see daylight with 
that eye, save upon the soil of ^ance; 
1 swear that till that same hour neither 
wind, nor grief nor wound shall force me 
to open it, and that until that moment 
I will combat with closed ['eye in lists, 
tournay, or battle. My vow is made, 
come, what, come may. In turn, ladye, 
will you not make one ?” 

“ So be it, my Lord,” replied Alice, 
blushing deeply. “ 1 swear that the day 
on which you return to London, after 
having touched the soil of France, I will 
give you my heart and my person, with 
the same frankness wherewith I have this 
day given you my hand ; and in gage of 
that which I promise at this present hour, 
here is my scarf, to aid you in the accom¬ 
plishment of your vow.” 

Salisbury bent his knee to the ground, 
and Alice bound her waist-scarf round his 
brow, amidst the applausive shouts of the 
whole table. Then Robert called the 
heron to be removed from befm the 
Earl, and continued his march in the 
same order as before, followed by his 
minstrels, the young damsels, and the 
jongleur. The train now stopped behind 
John of Hainault.” 

“ Noble Sire of Beaumont, said 
Robert d’Artois, as uncle of the King 
of England and as one of the bravest 
Knights of Christendom, will jou not 
also make a vow upon my heron, to 
achieve some great enterprise against the 
kingdom of France ?” 

“ So be it, brother,” replied John of 
Hainault, for, like you, 1 am a banished 
man, and that for having lent succour to 
Queen Isabella, when she re-conquered 
her kingdom of England. I swear, then, 
'.that if the King will accept me tor hig' 
Marshal, and pass through my Earldom of 
Hainault, 1 will Conduct his army into the 
territories of France, the which I would 
do for none other man living. But u 
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ever the King of France, my sole and 
veritable sueerain, fecall me and take off 
my ban, 1 beg my nephew Edward to 
free me from my gage, which 1 shall then 
forthwith demand of him.” 

, ** 'Tk but justice,” said Edward, 
making a sign with his head, “for I 
know mat, by land and heart, you are 
more French than English. Swear, 
then, in all calmness; for, by my crown, 
the case so falling out, I wjil release you 
from your vow. Count Robert, pass the 
heron to Walter de Manny.” 

“ Not so, sire, not so, if it so please 
you,” said the young Knight; “ for you 
know that one may not enter upon two 
vows at once, and I have already made 
one:—’tis that of avenging my father, 
who, you remember well, was assassi¬ 
nated in Guiennei and I have to seek out 
his murderer and his grave, in order to 
slay the former upon the latter. But 
rest assured, sire, the King of France 
will lose nothing thereby.” 

“ We believe you, messire, and are as 
well content with a promise from you 
as an oath from another.” 

Meanwhile Robert d’Artois had ap- 
roached the Queen, and causing the 
eron to be placed before her, he bent 
his knee to the ground and awaited in 
silence. The Queen turned round laugh¬ 
ingly:— 

“ What would you of us. Count ?” said 
she; what come you to ask of me ? You 
know tiiat a woman may not vow, since 
she is under restraint of a master. Shame 
he then to her who, in like circumstance, 
forgets her duty, so far as not to wait for 
permission of her lord !” 

“ Boldly make your vow, my lady,” 
exclaimed Edward, “and I swear to 
you that on my part there shall always be 
aid, and never hindrance for its accom¬ 
plishment.” 

“ So.be it!” said the Queen ; I have 
never yet told you I believed myself 
enceinte, fearing lest J deceived myself. 
But know, my dear and royal lord, that, 
but an instant ago, 1 was certain of the 
future destiny that awaited our royal 
house. Now, then, listen to me ; for, 
since you have given me authority to 
swear, 1 swear by our Lord, born of the 
Virgin, and who died upon the cross, that 
I will be delivered no where save on the 
soil of Fraace; and if you have not the 
courage to conduct me thither when my 
time draweth digh, 1 swear further to stab 
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myself with this knife, to the end that I 
may keep my oath at the expense of my 
infant’s life, and the salvation of my soul. 
Pander, sire, whether you are rich 
enough of lineage to lose, at once, your 
wife and first-born offspring.” 

*‘None shall vow more,” exclaimed 
Edward, in a hasty and agitated voice. 
Enough of oaths like these, and may 
Heaven pardon us them,” 

“ No matter,” said Robert d’Artois, 
rising up ; “ 1 hope that there arc, thanks 
to my heron, more pledged words than 
may* be required at this hour, to make 
King Philip eternally repent for having 
driven me out of France.” 

At this moment the door of the hall 
opened, and a herald, approaching 
Edward, announced to him that a mes¬ 
senger had just arrived, on the part of 
Jacob Von Artaveld of Flanders. 

CHAP. n. 

Edward rellected 'an instant ere he 
gave answer; then, turning towards the 
Knights who had just made their vows, 
he said, laughingly— 

“ Gentlemen, from the presence of 
this new ally, it seems that I have sown 
timely and in goodly ground, for my 
project flowercth true to its term, and I 
can now predict the side on which we are 
to enter France. Sire de Beaumont, 
you shall be our marshal.” 

“ Dear Lord,” replied John of Hain- 
ault, “ peradventure ’twere better to 
remit the care of deciding a question of 
lineage to the nobility alone ; all these 
villeins are but too much interested in 
fomenting wars amongst puissant men. 
Wheq royalty dnd nobility battle against 
each other, the people share the spoil 
and wolves the carcases of the high 
champions. Have not these accursed 
Flemings, profiting by our strife with the 
empire, taken the opportunity of with¬ 
drawing themselves beyond our control? 
and now they demean themselves, as 
though the Earldom of Flanders were a 
machine, as easily and with as much ac¬ 
curacy directed as a manufactory for 
the brewing of hops, or making of Hok 
land cloth.” 

“ Fair uncle,” replied the good-hu¬ 
moured Edward, “ you are too much 
interested in the question, in your qua¬ 
lity of neighbour, for us to rely wholly 
on you for the opinion in which we 
ought to hold the good people of Ypres, 
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Bruges, and Ghent; seeing, moreover, 
that though they have profited by your 
hroits with the empire, to withdraw 
themselves from your domination! have 
not you the neighbouring lords, during 
the interregnum, escaped from the im¬ 
perial sway, and rebuilt the castles they 
burned for you ?—the which, if I err not, 
well nigh places you, in relation to 
Louis V., of Bavaria, and Frederick III., 
in the same predicament in which the 
commons of Flanders stand towards 
Louis de Cressy. Credit me, Beaumont, 
ill befitting ’twere for us to take part with 
a man who has permitted himself to be led 
astray by the phantasies of some dodden- 
pated abbot of Vezelay, whose whole 
soul is engrossed in enriching himself at 
the expense of the people, while he pos¬ 
sesses not one grain of sense for the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs. Remem¬ 
ber you that Morality* played before us 
with great applause, some ten years back, 
by the barber-guild of Chester ? No, for 
if 1 recollect me rightly, you had then re¬ 
turned to Flanders with your followers 
after that violent affray fell out on the 
feast of Trinity, 1327, between your 
Hainaulters and the burgher Englisli of 
our good city of York. Marry, but that 
same Morality^ though I was then only 
in my fifteenth year, served me as a 
goodly lesson. Would you that I relate 
it to you 

At these words, all eyes were turned 
with earnest curiosity towards Edward. 

“ Well I the disport represented— 
a man and woman of poor estate just 
despoiled by the King’s officers, because 
they could not pay some tax; .their 
chattels were all gone, save an old coffer 
on which they sat, weeping and wailing, 
because they were so reduced to beg* 
gary. The King’s ofiicers, having re¬ 
membered that they had still left behind 
them, in this wretched hovel, even this 
old coffer, hied them quickly back again, 
and the affiicted cottagers were seen 
supplicating that this trunk might be 
spared them, wherein, when they had 
any, they might put bread and victual. 
The officers, who would hear nothing, 
despite their tears and prayers, compel¬ 
led them to arise. Scarcely, however, 
had they grasped the coffer ere the 
lid open ed, and thereout came three 

* The theatrical representationsof this period 
were so called. 
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devils, who carried away the King’s offi*- 
cers. Thjat same Morality has dwelt in 
my memory, fair Uncle, and now give I 
ever wrong to those who,.after having 
stripped poor vassals of their all, would 
still carry off the coffer whereon they 
weep. Say to the envoy of our friend, 
Von Artaveld,” continued the King, 
turning to address the herald awaiting 
his reply, “ that we will receive him at 
noon to-morrow. As for you, uncle de 
Hainault, and you, my cousin Robert 
d’Artois, hold yourselves in readiness, 
half an hour hence, to accompany us. 
We have a short excursion of some four¬ 
teen miles to make to-night. Come, 
Walter,” added the King, rising, « we 
have a word to say to thee.” 

So saying, Edward took Walter de 
Manny’s arm and went forth, calm and 
smiling from that hall, under which 
roof had just been enacted one of those 
scenes which, in the space of a few brief 
moments, decided the fate of a kingdom 
and the lives of tliousiinds. 

The King,followed by only two torch- 
bearers, tlien entered a corridor leading 
to his private apartments. 

“ My dear Knight,” said Edward, 
slackening his pace as soon as they had 
gained a turn of the passage, that the 
torch-bearers might not overhear his 
words, “ we have it in our mind to ren-, 
der you an ill service.” 

“ What may it be sire,” asked Wal¬ 
ler, perceiving, at once, by the King’s 
tone of voice, that a jest, and not a 
menace, was intended. 

“We have a mind— diablef —we 
shall repent us of it, perchance; but no 
matter—we would make you King of 
England.” 

“ Me ?” exclaimed de Manny. 

“ Appease yourself,” continued Ed¬ 
ward, leaning 4miliarly on his favourite’s 
arm ; “ it shall only be for an hour.” 

“ Ah ! you embolden me, sire, “ said 
Manny. “ ^nd now, so please you, ex¬ 
plain yourself, or rather Command ; for 
you know my devotion to you is tlmt of 
soul and body.” 

“ Yes, yes; wherefore ’tis we address 
ourselves to thee, and none other. 
Listen!—much it doubts me what this 
Artaveld of Flanders means towards us; 
and as I hold him in my grasp, I should 
be nothing loth to strike the better bar-^ 
gain possible. But to that end, and for 
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the better dispatch, is it the tnore urgent 
that I myself do this mine own business. 
Our first intention was to have sent thee 
to hjm, and'to have given his envoy au¬ 
dience. But we have changed our plan 
—’tis thou who shalt receive the am¬ 
bassador, and yre ourselves will go to 
Flanders.” 

How, my liege ?—would you expose 
yourself to peril by crossing the sea, 
alone, and unattended ?'^confide your 
royal person to those rebel burghers who 
have expatriated their Lords ?” 

“ What have I to fear ? They know 
me not; I will provide myself with full 
credentials ere departure, and thanks to 
my title of ambassador, my person will 
then be mqre sacred and inviolable than 
with my title of King. ’Tis said, more¬ 
over, this Artaveld is crafty: I would 
watch him close and narrowly, and know 
what value I can set upon his word. 
So, ’tis a settled matter, Walter,” added 
the King, as he placed his hand upon the 
key of the door; “ to-morrow, at noon, 
prepare to play thy part.” 

“ Have you then no further need of 
me to-night, dear sire? shall I enter with 
you, or retire ?” 

“ Retire, Walter,” replied the King, 
allowing his voice to fall into a low and 
melancholy accent; “ there bides a man 
in this chamber, to whom 1 must needs 
speak without witness, for none other 
than [ may hear that which he hath to 
tell me; and were 1 to make my best 
loved friend a third in such an interview, 
we dare not answer for his life. Leave 
me, Walter, leave me—and beseech of 
ileaven’s mercy never to send thee like 
night to that which I am about to pass.” 

, “ And meanwhile your court”— 

“ Jests and leasts,—’tis its occupa¬ 
tion. It sees our brqw wrinkle, our 
locks grow bleached apace, and won- 
dereththat Kings become old so quickly. 
What wouldst thou ? Its laughter rings 
too loudly to hear them who sigh in 
silence I”— 

Sire, some danger lieth hidden at 
bottom of this Oiystery. 1 will not quit 
your side.” 

“ None, I swear it.” 

« Nevertheless, I overheard you tell 
the Sire de Beaumont and my Lord 
Robert d’Artois to hold themsolyes 
ready to accompany you,” 

“ We go toviMt my mother.” 
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“ But,” continued Walter, ki* turn 
lowering his voice as he approached the 
King’s person, “ if it be a visit like unto 
that we paid her in the castle of Not¬ 
tingham, when we penetrated by a sub¬ 
terranean way into her very bedcham¬ 
ber, and there arrested Roger Mortimer, 
her favourite ?” 

” No, no,” said Edward, with a slight 
gesture of impatience, excited by the 
remembrance of his mother’s transgres¬ 
sion. “ No, Walter, the Queen hath 
abandoned her errors, and repents of 
her sins; errors and sins that I have 
made her expiate too rudely, perhaps, 
for a sou ; since, ftom that period, and 
it is now ten long years agone, I have. 
kept her prisoner in the tower of Read¬ 
ing Castle. As for a new lover, I 
think there be not need to fear it: the 
punishment of Mortimer, whom I caused 
to be drawn upon a hurdle through the 
streets of London, and whose traitorous 
heart I had torn quivering from his 
living body, hath, of a surety, proved that 
the title of favourite is purchased dearly, 
and is, at times, a post full dangerous to 
fulfil. This night’s visit, then, is, pur ly 
and simply, that of a submissive and 
respectful, and I will almost say, re¬ 
pentant son; for there are moments 
during which I doubt me much that all 
the deeds tliat have been alleged against 
this woman, who is my mother, may be 
proved to those even who appear least 
doubtful of them. So then, sleep tran¬ 
quilly, my good Walter ;—dream of 
tournay, battle, and bel amouTf as is 
fitting for a brave and well-favoured 
Knip'ht, and leave me to brood over 
treason, adultery, and murther«uch 
are the dreams of a King.” 

* Walter felt that he could not dis¬ 
creetly insist longer ; he, consequently, 
took his leave of Edward, who ordered 
his two torch-bearers to light him to his 
quarters. 

Edward gazed upon the young Knight 
as he withdrew and left him standing in 
the gloom; then, when the lights had 
wholly disappeared from his eyesight, 
the latter, sighing heavily, drew his 
hand across his brow to remove the 
moisture which bedewed it, opened the 
door and entered. 

In the apartment, two of the royal 
guards kept watch over a prisoner. 
Edward walked direct to tlie latter, oon- 
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templated with a feeling of horror his 
pallid countenance, appearing paler 
still by the ray of a single lamp which, 
placed upon a table, lighted the vaulted 
chamber: then, addressing him in a low 
and almost trembling voice— 

“Art thou the Knight de Mautra- 
vers?” asked he. 

“Aye, verily, sire,” replied the 
Knight, “ doth not my liege recognise 
me?” 

“ Even so—I renflnd me to have 
seen you some twice or thrice enter the 
apartments of my royal motlier during 
our journey through France." Then, 
addressing himself to the men-at- 
arms :—“ Leave me done with this 
man.” 

The two guards withdrew. 

When the soldiers had closed the 
door, Edward again fixed for a few in¬ 
stants a look full of mingled curiosity 
and horror upon the Knight; then, al¬ 
lowing himself to sink rather than seat 
himself upon a fauteuil.— 

“ Then, 'twas you,” he murmured, 
in a hollow voice, “ who assassinated my 
father ?” 

“ You have promised me safety of 
life and limb,” rejoined the Knight, “ if 
I returned to England; I have put trust 
in your royal word, and quitted Ger¬ 
many, where I had nought to fear; now, 
behold me within your palace disarmed, 
in your hands, and having only for de¬ 
fence, against the most potent King of 
Christendom, the oath which he hath 
sworn to me.” 

“ Rest assured,” said Edward, “ all 
odious and horrible in my sight though 
oil be, it shall not be said that you will 
ave trusted vainlv to my word, an(| 
you shall depart from this palace as free 
as though you were not stained with 
the blood of a King, and that King 
were not my father; but that on one 
condition—you know it.” 

“ I am ready to fulfil it.” 

“ You will liidc naught from me ?" 

“ Nought.” 

“ You will render me all the proofs 
you have, whosoever may be the persons 
they may compromii^ ?” 

“ 1 will renuer them to you.” 

“ ’Tis well,” said the King, stifling a 
sigh; then, after a moment’s pause, 
lining his elbows upon the table which 
stood before him, and kttbg his head 
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fell between both hands You may 
begin,” said he, “ I listen.” 

“YoUr Highness doubtless knows 
already a portion of the matter I am 
about to reveal.” 

“ Yon ate mistaken,” replied Edward, 
without changing his attitude; King 
knows nothing, for he is surrounded 
by those interested to conceal the truth 
from him; hence have I chosen a man 
who has every thing to hope for by 
telling to me.” 

“ And I can so much the better tell 
it you, seeing that well-nigh twenty- 
seven years have passed since I entered 
the service of the Queen, yout royal 
mother. At first I was placed as page 
in attendance upon her, and afteru%rds 
became her secretary; and I served her 
ever faithful in both stations.” 

“ Yes,” muttered Edward, in a tone 
so hollow as scarcely to be articulate; 

“ yes, I know that you have faithfully— 
aye, loo faithfully served her, as page, 
as secretary, and still more as execu¬ 
tioner.” 

“From what period must I begin, 
sire ?” 

“ From the day on which you entered 
her house.” 

“ ’Twas in 1312, one year before 
your birth, and four after leavetaking of 
her sire, the King of France, who ac¬ 
companied her as far as Boulogne, com¬ 
mending her to the royal hands of your 
father. England received her as a guar¬ 
dian angel, and every heart throughout 
the island cherished a hope that,young 
and beauteous as she was, her innncnch 
would speedily destroy, or, at least, 
counterbalance that of the minister 
Gaveston, who was—pardon me, sire, 
the mention of matters like to tliese— 
more than the King’s favourite !— 

“Yes, yes, I know it,” said Edward, 
hastily;—pass over that.” 

“ All were deceived; Gaveston's as¬ 
cendant prevailed even above the 
Queen’s. Then sank the last hope of 
noble, gentle, ana yeoman; and the 
barons, seeing that.they could obtain 
nought from the King your father, saYe 
by force, took up arms against him,, 
uor laid them down again unril be had* 
delivered up to them Gaveston whp 
passed from their hands into those Of 
rile executioner. ’Tvfes some time After 
that execution that you were bt^. 
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sirei ‘Twas thbtig^ht that, through fa¬ 
vour of the son whrch she had given 
him,* the Queen would have regained 
some influence over her husband. This 
hope, like the fbrmer, vanished in its 
turn. Hugh Spenser had already sue* 
ceeded'Gkivestou in your father’s amity. 
Yon must have beheld that young man, 
sire, and well know how inordinate was 
his arrogance. Ere long he kept no 
measure with the Queen, despoiling the 
Earldom ofCornouailles, which had been 
given her as an appanage for her per¬ 
sonal expenditure; and your mother, 
moved to desperation, bade me write to 
King Charles the Fair, her brother, that 
she was nothing more than a hired .ser¬ 
vant in her husband's palace. About 
this time great dissensions arose between 
France and England touching Guienne. 
The Queen offered to her husband to 
cross the sea, and be the mediatrix be¬ 
tween him and the King her brother, 
to which they readily consented. The 
Queen found your uncle already ap¬ 
prised by tlie letter which she had sent 
to him; she related to him all things of 
which he was yet ignorant; thereupon 
he no longer restrained himself within 
any kind of limit, and, seeking a pre¬ 
text for war, summoned King Edward 11. 
to come and pay him homage in per¬ 
son, as his lord suzerain. Spenser saw 
at once that he was utterly lostlost, 
if he accompanied Edward and fell into 
the hands of the French King—lost 
if he remained in England during the 
King's journey, whicli would deliver 
him up defenceless to the Barons. He 
‘’thereupon proposed an expedient to the 
King, devised for his salvation, and 
which, however, proved the cause of his 
downfell: it was that of ceding to you, 
my Lord, the sovereignty of Guienne, 
and to^send you to take the oath in the 
place 6f the King, your father." 

“ Ah!” intemipted Edward, “ there¬ 
fore Was it that he committed such 
fault, the good policy of which 1 never 
yet obmprehended. Go on, for 1 see 
that thou speakest truly.” 

** I have need of this encouragement, 
my Lord; for I have arrived at a pe- 
riod-i-” Mautravers fkkered. 

“ Aye; I know what thou wouldst 
say:—thou wouldst ^ak of Roger de 
Mortimer.^ f fbuhd him in attendance 
on my teothet on my amval at Paris, 
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and, boy that I was, I perceifled thU 
intimacy existing between Iiim and the 
Queen. Now, tell me, for ’tis you 
alone who can, did that intimacy take 
birth at Paris, or dated is it from Eng¬ 
land ?•’ 

“ From England, and 'twas the ve¬ 
ritable cause of Roger’s exile.” 

“ ’Tis well,” said the King; “ I lis¬ 
ten.” 

“ You were not alone in the percep¬ 
tion of tills intinflicy, my Lord, for the 
Bishop of Exeter, who had conducted 
you to the Queen, advertised, on his 
return to London, King Edward of what 
was passing: the King instantly wrote, 
commanding the Queen’s return, and 
addressed you a letter direct, inviting 
you to quit your mother and return to 
England.” , 

“ I never received such letter,” inter¬ 
rupted Edward, “ and this is the fim 
mention of it which has reached my 
ears; from my father alone could 1 have 
learned that circumstance, and the 
Queen never permitted me to visit him 
in his prison.” 

“ That letter was abstracted by Mor¬ 
timer.” 

' “ The wretch !” muttered Edward. 

“ The Queen replied by a manifesto, 
in which she affirmed that she would 
not return to England until Hugh 
Spenser should be banished from the 
councils and presence of the King.” 

“ Who digested that manifesto?” 

“ I know not; it was dictated to me 
by Mortimer, but in the presence of the 
Queen and the Earl of Kent. It pro¬ 
duced' at London the effect which might 
have been expected; the discontented 
barons rallied round the Queen and 
you.” 

“ Me I me!—well knew they that I 
was but a poor child, ignorant of what 
was passing, whose nahie served but for 
a tool; and may Almighty wrath light 
on roe instantly if ever 1 conspired 
against my father I” 

“ In the meanwhile, and as King 
Charles the Fair prepared the aid of men 
and money which* he had promised to 
his sister, there arrived at his court 
Thibault de Chatillon, Bishop of Saintes. 
He was the bearer of letters from John 
XXIL, who then occupied the papal 
chair of Avignon. -They had been written 
doubtless at tlie instigation of Hugb 
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Spenser,.<br tjiey enjoined King Charles, 
under pain of excdmmunication, to send 
back his sister and nephew to England. 
Hehceforward your uncle not only re¬ 
fused to support your party against the 
church, but further, he bound himself 
formally to the Bishop of Saintes to place 
the Queen and your Highness in the 
hands of your father’s favourite. But 
of this the Queen had timely warning.” 

“By Count Robert d'Artois ! was it 
not so ? Aye, I know it. When, banished 
in his turn, he came to ask my hospitality, 
that was the service rendered us, and 
held by him in highest value.” 

“ He told you truly, sire. The Queen 
terrified, knew not of whom to ask the 
succour which her brother refused her ; 
then it was Count Robert d’Artois, 
who counselled her to flee towards the 
empire, told her that she would find there 
great numbers of brave andlflyal Lords, 
and among others Count William of Hai n- 
ault, and the Sin* de Beaumont, his bro¬ 
ther. The Queen harkened to this advice, 
set forth that same night, and directed 
her steps towards Hainault.” 

“ Yes, I remember our arrival at the 
castle of the Lord Eustache d’Ambreti- 
court, and how nobly we were received 
by him ; the which, occasion presenting 
itself, T will render him back. Twas in 
his house that I saw, on the same even¬ 
ing, and for the first time, my uncle 
John of Hainault, who came to offer his 
services to the Queen, and conducted us 
to the court of his brother William, 
whereat I met his daughter PiiiLiprA, 
who soinewhilc aftei' wss destined to be¬ 
come my wife. Let us pass rapidly over 
all these details; for [ remind me how 
we put forth from the haven of Dor¬ 
drecht, how a storm assailed us which 
cast the vessel out of her course, and 
drove us, on Friday, 26th September, 
1326, into the port of Harwich. The 
Barons shortly joined us there; and well 
I remember me, the first who came was 
Earl Henry of I^ncaster, the Wryneck ; 
yes, yes, 1 know all now, from our tri¬ 
umphant entry into Bristol unto the 
arresting of my father, who was taken, 
'if my memory serve me well, at Neath 
Abbey, in the principality of Wales, by 
that same Henry of Lancaster. I am 
ignorant alone whether it be true, as hath 
been said, that he was conducted to my 
mother.” 
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“ No, my liege; he was taken direct 
to the castle of Kenilworth, which Ite- 
longed to him, whilst preparation# were 
made for your coronation.” 

“ Oh I of all that I then knew no¬ 
thing ; no, by my honour, they left me 
in utter ignorance of all. They told me 
that my father was at liberty; that, 
through fatigue and disgust, it was that 
he had renounced the throne of England; 
yet, notwithstanding, I swore not to 
accept of it so long as he should lire: 
then they brought me his abdication in 
my favour; 1 recognised the Band 
which had traced it—I yielded' to it 
as to a command : I knew not that he 
had twice swooned '^lilst writing it. 
Yes, again 1 say, on my soul! was 1 
ignorant of all,—all, even of the decision 
of the parliament which declared my 
poor father incapable of reigning, and 
which was read to him, they have since 
told me, in his prison, by that audacious 
William Tressel. They tore the crown 
from his head to place it on mine; 
and told me that he gave it up freely 
and voluntarily as to his well-beloved 
son, whilst, perhaps, he was cursing me 
as a traitorous usurper. Sang-Dieu t 
—you, who remained so long near hfan, 
didst ever hear him say such things^ 
I adjure you to answer me as you would 
answer to your Maker!” 

“ Never, sire, never; on the contrary, 
he looked upon it as a happy event that 
the parliament, having deposed him, it 
had elected you in his stead.” 

“ ’Tis well; and those are words which 
lighten my heaviness of heart. Go on.” 

“ You were not yet of age, sire: a 
council of regency was named; the Queen 
presided over it, and the council govern¬ 
ed under her direction.” 

“Aye, ’twas then that they sent me to 
war against the Scots, who fed me from 
mountain to mountain without being 
able to o’ertake them; and on my re~ 
turn, they told me that my father was 
dead. Now, I know nought else of what 
happened during my absence. Of all 
and every detail preceding that death 
am I ignorant: tell me, then, all, for 
you must know all, since ’twas you and 
Gournay who brought my father to 
Kenilworth, whom you quitted not again 
until his last hour.” 

Mautravers for an instant hesitated to 
reply. The King looked at him, and 
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Iceing that he grew paler momentarily, 
and that the heavy sweat-drops trickled 
from his brow— 

** Come, come,” continued he, urgent¬ 
ly, “ speak; you know well that you 
nave nought to fear, since I have passed 
my word. Goumay, moreover, has 
paid for you and for himself.” 

“ Gournay ?” exclaimed Mautravers, 
hesitating. 

“ Aye, even so! Know you not that 
1 had him arrested at Marseilles, and 
that I would not even wait until he 
could reach England, to hang him up 
hke a murderer and a dog.” 

“ No, sire, I knew not mat,” muttered 
Mautravers, leaning for support against 
the wall. 

“ But nothing found they amongst his 
writings, and then I bethought me ’twas 
you who had kept the orders: the notion 
of such crimes takes birth only in the 
hrctins of those who would profit by their 
execution.” 

“ So thereof have I, sire, and have 
kept the deed as a last means of safety, 
or of vengeance.” 

** You have them then about you ?”• 

Yes, sire.” 

And you will render them?” 

“ This instant.” 

“ 'Tis well. Remember you that I 
proffered your pardon on condition that 
you should tell me all; compose your¬ 
self, then, and tell me all.” 

“ Scarcely had you set forth with 
your army, sire,” continued Mautravers, 
with a still trembling voice but calmer 
demeanour, “ than we were chosen, 
Goumay and I, to go and conduct your 
royal father to Kenilworth. We there 
found awaiting us an order to transfer 
him to Corfe; he remained, however, 
only a few days in that castle, when he 
wax transferred to Bristol, and from 
Bristol to Berkeley, in the county of 
Gloucester. Arrived there, he was placed 
in the custody of the chatelain; but 
nevertheless, we kept near him, in order 
to fulfil the instructions that were given 
us.” 

** And these instmetions, what were 
they?” inquired Edward, his voice, in 
turn, losing its firmness. 

** To determine, by maltreatment, 
whether we could make him wearisome 
of existence, so that in the ehd the 
Ittisonef might slay himself.” 
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“ Was that order written?’* cried the 
King, eagerly. 

“ No, 'twas a verbal order.” 

“ Beware of advancing matters like 
these to me, if you lack means of proof, 
Mautravers 1” 

** You have demanded from me the 
whole truth—I give it.” 

“ And—who then—” Edward hesi¬ 
tated,—“who then gave you that or¬ 
der?” 

“ Roger Mortimer.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Edward, as he 
drew his breath with a long and heavy 
gasp. 

“ But the King bore all with so much 
mildness and patience, that oftentimes 
did our courage well nigh fail us.” 

“ Unhappy father!” murmured Ed¬ 
ward. 

“ At length 'twas known that your 
highness was about to return; our per¬ 
secutions had brought resignation upon 
the prisoner in lieu of driving him to 
despair: 'twas seen that such means of 
destruction had failed ; and one morn¬ 
ing we received, bearing the seal of the 
Bishop of Hereford, the order—” 

“ Oh! that one,—you have it I” cried 
Edward. 

“ It is here, my Lord.” 

So saying, Mautravers presented a 
parchment to the King to which still 
bung the bishop’s seal; Edward took 
it, unfolded it slowly and with trembling 
hands. 

“ But wherefore obeyed you a bishop’s 
command ?” asked Edward, “ when the 
King was absent and the Queen regent ? 
Were they all Kings then in government 
stive myself? and had each usurped the 
right of giving death, when he alone, 
who had the right of pardon, was no 
longer present?” 

“ Read, sire,” said Mautravers, coldly. 

Edward cast his eyes over the parch¬ 
ment ; one line only was written thereon, 
but that brief sentence sufficed him to 
recognise the hand which had traced it. 

*' The Queen’s characters 1” he ex¬ 
claimed, in a voice of horror. 

“ Yes, the Queen’shandwriting,” con¬ 
tinued Mautravers; and certain were 
they that I should know it, since, after 
my page-setvice, I had been her secre¬ 
tary.” 

“But—but,"rejoined Edward, essay- 
mg to read the order, ** I see nothing 
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therdlA which hifty have given you autho¬ 
rity for a murther: on the contrary, the 
prohibition is formal, as it seemeth to 
me: Edwardum oceidere nolUe timere 
bonum est; the which would say : Be¬ 
ware of hiUing Edward, it is well to 
fear.'* 

Ay, because your filial love hath 
supposed the comma which determin- 
eth the sense of the phrase after the 
wordno//re; but the comma is wanting, 
and as we well knew the secret desires of 
the regent and her favourite, we thought, 
both of us, that it should have been 
placed after timere, and then the sen¬ 
tence runs precise ; Fear not to kill Ed¬ 
ward, ’tis a good deed'* 

“ Oh!” groaned the King between 
his set teeth, as the large drops of 
agony coursed down his cheeks—“ Oh! 
on dispatching a like order, well compre¬ 
hended they that the crime would be 
chargeable upon the interpretation; infa¬ 
mous, nevertheless, is it that royal lives 
are thus sported with at such a game of 
quibbles. Of a verity, 'tis a theologian's 
sentence. Oh, Lord, our Saviour and 
Redeemer, knowest thou that which 
passeth in thy church ?” 

For us, sire, the order was formal: 
we obeyed it.” 

“ But how, and after what manner? 
for myself, I arrived on the morrow after 
my father’s death. The body was ex¬ 
posed upon its open bier of state ; I had 
It clad in regal vestments, and sought 
over the entire corpse for trace of vio¬ 
lence, suspicious of some family crime ; 
I found none—absolutely nought. Yet 
Once more,;—you have your pardon,— 
and 'tis I only who risk a death of grief 
at hearing such recital ;--so then, tell all, 
I will it; behold me—I am calm, 1 am 
fortified.” 

Speaking thus, Edward turned to¬ 
wards Mautravers, whilst his counte¬ 
nance assumed a look of tranquillity, and 
his eyes fixed themselves upon those of 
the murderer. The latter essayed to 
obey him; but at the first word his cou¬ 
rage failed him. 

" Spare me these details, sire, in the 
name of Heaven 1 I render you back 
your royal word; you have nothin^ 
promised me—let me be led to the scaf¬ 
fold.” 

“ I have told thee that it wills me to 
know all,” replied Ediifard, ” when I 
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ought to put yon to the rack to fbr^ 
your speech! Urge me not ttm.far, 
credit me, towards such a means1 am 
already but too prone to use'it.” 

” Then, turn aside your eyes from me, 
my Lord; you bear so great likeness, to 
your royal ftither, that I truly bethii^ 
me, when you look on and interrogate 
me thus, that 'tis he who looks and 
questions me, and that his spectre rises 
from the ear^ to demand vengeance.”, 

Edward turned aside his head, and, 
suffering his forehead to sink betwe^hU 
hands, said, in a hollow tone—- 

” Be it so—speak now.” 

“ On the morning of the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember,” continued Mautravers, ” we 
entered his chamber, as was our custom; 
but whether 'twere presentiment on his 
part, or whether |he emotion visible upon 
our countenances betrayed the actions 
we were about to commit, the King utr 
tered a shriek on beholding us; thed, 
springing out of bed, he cast himself 
upon his knees, and clasping his hands, 
* You will not slay me,’ said he, * before 
first according me a priest?* We there¬ 
upon secured the door.” 

“ Without granting him a priest, 
wretches!” interrupted Edward; “with¬ 
out according to a King, who had the 
right to command it, and who prayed (or 
that which is accorded to the vilest 
criminal t Oh I but that was not in 
your instructions! and in your order 
they bade you slay the body—not the 
soul.” 

“ A priest would have discovered all, 
my Lord,—for the King would not have 
failed to tell him that he was confessing 
him under fear of death, and that we 
were there to assassinate him. You will 
readily see that the order to pot him to 
death without shrift was contained in the 
order for his destruction.” 

“ Oh!” ejaculated Edward, raising 
his hand towards heaven; “ Oh! ray 
Creator, hast thou ever condemned a 
son to hear horrors like to these, cora« 
mitted by a mother, and related by hiif 
father’s murderer ? End I end 1 for my 
courage fails! my strength is wasted I” 

“ We made him no reply; we seized 
hold upon him, and threw him on the 
bed; and whilst, aided by a table flUQff 
upon him, I held him down with a piUqyr 
over his face, Gournay—{swear toyott 
^was Goumay, dire,—Gournay. coa- 
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ffinoifl >1^ eiHraib with a red-hot iron, 
hi*er^ throu^ a horn." 

SI^NinifS attdred a piercing cry, sprang 
ttpioa his feet, and confront^ Mau- 

traters: 

** let me look at thee, wretch, that I 
may assure myself thou art indeed a 
man 1 Yes, lo! upon my life, a human 
visage, a human body, a human appear- 
imce I Oh! demon, half tiger, half ser¬ 
pent, who hath thus permitted thee to 
take the semblance of man, who is the 
image of divinity itself?” 

“ The idea of a crime struck us not, 
my Lord.” 

“ Silence!” cried Edward, placing liis 
hand upon bis mouth, silence! upon 
your head, 1 will not know wheii came 
It! Listen—4 have promised thee thy 
life—I give it thee; so is my word ful¬ 
filled, take good heed* to that; but— 
henceforward, at the slightest word 
which shall escape thy lips, at the slight¬ 
est indiscretion on thy part touching the 
amours of the Queen and Roger,—at the 
slightest accusation of implicating my 
mother in that impious assassination, 1 
swear to thee, by my royal word,—which 
I know how to keep, as thou seest,—that 
the new Crime shall be atoned for after 
the manner in which the ancients took 
reparation. Thus, then, from this hour 
forth, foiget;—let the past be for you 
nothing more save a fevered dream, that 
has vanished with the delirium which 
caused it. He who lays claim to the 
throne of France, in right of his mother, 
should have a mother who may be indeed 
suspected of a woman’s weakness, but 
not of a demon’s crime.” 

^ I swear to you to keep the secret, 
sire. Have you further commands for 
me at the present?” ‘ 

** Hold yourself in readiness to accom¬ 
pany me to Reading Castle, where the 
Queen stam’* 

** Hie Queen ! Your mother, sire?” 

“ Ay. Are you not accustomed to 
her service ? Is she not accustomed to 
give you orders? I have found you a 
new occupation within her dwelling ?” 

“I am at your mercy, my liege; do 
with me whatsoever you will.” 

“ Your task will be an easy one; it 
wifl be confined to never permitting my 
mother to pass the castle gate, of which 
you f^iB, henceforth, be custodian.” 

At the^ words Edward quitted the 
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chamber, making a sign to 'Mautravers 
to follow him. At the palace portal he 
found Count John of Hainault, and 
Count Robert d’Artois, awaiting him. 
Both were astounded at the frightful 
pallor which overspread the King’s fea¬ 
tures ; but as he walked with a firm step, 
and got int^ bis saddle unassisted, they 
dared not question him, and contented 
themselves, whilst accompanying him, by 
keeping some half a steed’s ien^ in his 
rear; Mautravers and his two guards 
followed after at some distance. The little 
troop silently proceeded along the banks 
of the Thames, which they crossed at 
Windsor, and after some two hours ride, 
they descried the tall towers of Reading 
Castle. It was in a chamber of this 
fortress that, ever since the execution of 
Roger Mortimer, Isabella of France, Ed¬ 
ward the Second's widow, had been im¬ 
prisoned. Twice a year, and at stated 
periods, the King went to visit her. Her 
terror, consequently, was great when the 
door of her apartment opened, and they 
announced the presence of her son at a 
period at which he had been unaccus¬ 
tomed to present himself before her. 

The Queen rose up, trembling from 
head to foot, and was desirous of throw¬ 
ing herself at Edward’s feet; but, mid¬ 
way, her strength failed her, and she 
was compelled to cling for support lo a 
fauteuil; at the same moment the King 
appeared, accompanied by John of 
Hainault and Count Robert d’Artois. 

He advanced slowly towards his 
mother, who held out her hand to him; 
but Edward, without taking it, made her 
a low obeisance. The Queen mastering 
herself by an effort, and with a forced 
smile, said 

'*■ My dear Lord, to what good and 
filial thought owe I the happiness of 
your visit, at a time when 1 so little ex¬ 
pected it?” 

“ To the desire that I have to repair 
my wrongs towards you, madame,” said 
Edward, in a low voice, and without 
raising his eyes; “ I have'suspected you 
of full many errors, faults, and even 
crimes. Public rumour accused you 
too, madame, and often there are, un¬ 
happily, no oth^ proofs against Kings 
than such. But this very day, even, 
have I acquired the conviction of your 
innocence.” 

The Queen started# 
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“ Ves,-niadame,” continued Edward, 

the full and entire conviction, and I 
diave brought with me your old Knight, 
John of Hainault, sire de Beaumont, 
and your old friend. Count Robert 
d'Artois, to the end that they may be 
present at the honourable amende that 
I make for my wron^ done toward 
you.” • 

The Queen cast a haggard look at 
the two Knights, who, silent and con¬ 
founded, witnessed the scene; then, at 
length, her eyes reverted to her son, 
who continued in the same tone, and 
with eyes still fixed on the ground. 

“ Dating from this hour hencefor¬ 
ward, the Castle of Reading is no longer 
a prison but a royal residence. You 
will have, madame, as formerly, pages, 
ladies of honour and a secretary; you 
shall bo treated as befits the widow of 
Edward the Second, and the mother of 
Edward the Third; as, in fine, she 
ought to be treated, who, by her 
august kin to the late King Charles the 
Fair, gives me claims incontestible to 
the crown of France.” 

“ Is it a dream,” said the Queen, 

and may I trust in so much happi¬ 
ness ?” 

“ No, madame, 'tis a reality, and as 
a last proof, here comes the chatelain, 
to whom I remit the sacred guardianship 
of your person. Enter, Knight,” said 
Edward. 

Mautravers appeared; the Queen ut¬ 
tered a shriek, and covered her eyes with 
her hands as though she had seen a 
spectre. 

“What ails you, madame?” said 
Edward; “ I thought to do you a plea¬ 
sure in restoring to you an old servitor; 
this man—has he not been by turns your 
page and secretary ? was he not the 
confid^tnt of all your thoughts ? and shall 
he not, *to those who would still doubt, 
answer for your innocence, even as your 
very self ?”^ 

“ Oh! oh! kind Heaven” ex¬ 
claimed Isabella, “if you will that I 
should die, kill me on the instant, sire.” 

“ I!—think of compassing your death, 
madame! on the contrary, 1 would have 
you live, and that long; the proof is 
contained in this order, which I leave 
in the hands of the chatelain Mautra¬ 
vers. Read.” 

The Queen lowered her eyes to the 
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parchment, sealed with the s6elHfoy^ 
which her son presented, to 
read half audibly :—Jaabellam 
nolite: timere bomm eat. At the Ispt 
word she uttered a shriek, and fell faint¬ 
ing upon the fauteuil. 

The two Knights advanced to Isa¬ 
bella’s assistaoce. Edward approached 
Mautravers. 

“Knight,” said he to him, “behedd 
your instructions. This time, you petr 
ceive, they are positive. Do not Mfl 
Tsahella; it ia i/ad to fear. Let uz 
depart, my lords,” continued Edward; 
we must needs reach London ere day¬ 
break. I reckon upon you to proclaim 
my mother’s Innocence.” 

So saying, he quitted the chamber, 
followed by John of Hainault and 
Robert d’Artois, leaving the Queen, 
who seemed about to regain her senses, 
alone with her former secretary. 

The reader, perhaps, will be somewhat 
astonished at this return of King Ed¬ 
ward’s clemency, so especially strange at 
a moment in which he had just acqutredi 
roof of the crime of which his rather 
ad been the victim; but policy had 
borne the sway over conviction in bis 
mind, and he well understood that at the 
moment he was about to reclaim the 
throne of France through right of his 
mother, it was necessary to treat her, 
w'ho hsid transmitted him such claims, 
as a Queen, and not as a prisoner. 

CHAP. III. 

On the morrow after the day, or rather 
night, during which the events just re¬ 
lated took place, three embassies left 
London, the first repairing to Valen¬ 
ciennes, the second to Liege, and the 
third to Ghent. 

At tlie head of the first was Peter Wil¬ 
liam,, of Montague, Earl of Salisbory, 
and John of Hainault—sire of BeaumoQt. 
Its destination was tho court of William 
of Hainault, father-in-law to King Ed¬ 
ward the lliird. 

The second was composed of Messire 
Henry, Bishop of liincoln, and WiliiaiH 
de Ciiuton, Earl of Huntingdon ; it was 
addressed to Adolphe de Lamarck, Bidbep 
of Liege. 

The two last named Ambaasadors bad 
in their train a crowd of knights, pa^, 
andvarlets; worthily, in &ct, representing 
the power and magnificence of their mb* 
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nwjh; for the Ibllpwers of each amounted 
fp morp than fifty persons. 

Aafor. the tbira, it bore no comparison 
^th thf rich and imposing appearance of 
the others, as if all the outlay had been 
laviriied in preference upon them. It 
wea composed of two chiefs and one 
yarlet ; and from the plainness of their at* 
tire. Us leader seemed to belong to the 
twiddle class of society. This embassy, it 
is true, was dispatched only to the beer* 
brewer, Jacob von Artaveld; and per¬ 
haps the King of £ngl%pd feared lest by 
sending a richer and more numerous ca¬ 
valcade he might wound his pride. Ne-t 
vertbeless, simple and unostentatious as it 
was, it is with the progress of this that we 
are for the present to make better ac- 
gumntance, first casting a glanCe at the 
two principals composing it, who, at 
that moment, were slowly traversing the 
streets of London. 

The taller of the two was clad in a ape¬ 
ries of murray-coloured robe, whose raised 
hood wholly concealed his features; this 
|[arment, bordered with fur, hadlonghang- 
ing sleeves, with openings to allow the 
. wearer’s fore-arm passing through. This 
dress surmounted a tunic of green cloth, 
■imilar to that manufactured in Wales, 
which, too coarse and thick to be worn by 
men of high rank, was yet too fine for the 
ordinary clothing of the commonalty. 
Leather boots or poulaines resting 
within plain iron stirrups, having peaked 
toes, of moderate length, projected some 
half afoot beyond the hem of this levite, 
as such garment was termed. As for the 
bay Bleed, which served the Ambassa¬ 
dors for a hackney, a hasty observer would 
not, probably, have ranked either him or 
his master as of high breeding. A good 
jjudge would have readily seen, ftom the 
. animal’s curved neck, small well-shaped 
head, powerful haunches, and fine taper- 
iog^ffs, along which the salient and mul- 
qetwork of veins crossed one an¬ 
other, that he belonged to that pure Nor¬ 
man race which the knights of the 
period so highly valued, from the unison 
of vigour with slenderness of form; such 
an one would have also seen how obedient 
he was to his own master, who, with skilful 
, hand, restruned his more ardent efforts 
and kept him at a walking pace—a speed 
so hx from his wont, that ere a quarter 
of an hour’s journey the sweat ran trick¬ 
ling down his flanks, and flakes of foam 
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were tossed right and left each time he 
impatiently raised his head. 

As for the second personage, he botw 
not the slightest resemblance to the cha¬ 
racter, exterior or otherwise, of his com¬ 
panion ; he was a meagre-looking, small- 
boned, fair complexioned man, with eyes, 
whose colour it would have been difficult 
to define, there not been visible that 
cast of arch cunning often met with 
amongst such of the lower orders whom 
political or other accident has raised 
above the condition in which they were 
bom, without, however, permitting them 
to obtain that aristocratic dignity which, 
always affecting to despise, they are j^et 
ever anxious to reach. His hair falling 
in dingy white locks, was cut neither after 
the fashion of the nobles, nor that of the 
commonalty; and as for his beard, al¬ 
though he had long since arrived at an 
age to boast of such manly appendage, it 
was so thin and straggling, that it were 
hard to say what guise he intended it to 
assume, or whether indeed from the scan¬ 
tiness of its growth he had not deemed 
shaving to be altogether a labour of super¬ 
erogation. His attire consisted of a 
riding coat, of thick grey cloth, without 
belt or girdle, with falling hood; his 
head was protected by a woollen bonnet 
of the same colour, with a sort of green 
ornamental edging, and his feet were en¬ 
cased in round-toed half boots laced 
over the ancles like buskins. The road¬ 
ster upon which be was mounted seemed 
to have been especially chosen for its 
docility and meekness, both in pace and 
temper—it was, moreover, a mare, the 
which, at the first glance, shewed that 
the rider was not of noble degree, for it 
was well-known that a gentleman would 
in those days have thought himself 
dishonoured by backing an animal of 
such a sex. 

Having left the city gates some hun¬ 
dred paces, more or less, behind them, 
the taller of these horsemen, perceiving 
no other wayfarers save a few peasants or 
passengers at a distance, let fall the hood 
which he had held around his features as 
long as be was traversing the streets of 
London, and disclosed the features of a 
handsome-looking young man, of the age 
of five or six and twenty. His hair was 
of brownish hue, his eyes blue, and beard 
reddish and short. His head-dress con¬ 
sisted of a black velvet cap, the firont rim 
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of which projected slightly in the forok 
nearly of a modern hunting cap. Although 
he did not appear to be of more advanced 
age than his companion, he had, never¬ 
theless, lost the first bloom of youth, and 
his pale lofty forehead was furrowed by a 
deep wrinkle, which visibly declared that 
more than one grave thought had already 
bowed down his head. At this moment, 
however, like a prisoner who had just 
regained bis liberty, he seemed to have 
shaken off for a while all care and serious 
thought of business; for, with an air of 
frankness and good humour, he ap¬ 
proached his companion, and so accom¬ 
modated his horse’s pace that they might 
ride together, side by side. 

“ By St. George, brother traveller 1” 
said the young man with the velvet bon¬ 
net first breaking silence, “when one 
has a long journey like the present, me- 
thinks, better counsel apart, the sooner 
one makes acquaintance the better; 'tis 
so^ much dullness lost and friendship 
gained. Moreover, I presume that you 
would not have found it amiss, when vou 
came as ambassador from Ghent to Lion- 
don, to have had such a good companion 
as myself at your elbow, to have put you 
in the way of the customs of that goodly 
capital,—one who could have told you 
the names of the most influential nobles 
at Court, and whispered in your ear be¬ 
forehand a hint or two touching certain 
peculiarities and faults of the Sovereign 
to whoso audience you were commended, 
—the which I would have willingly done 
for you, had my good fortune brought roe 
earlier into your companionship. Do 
therefore for me the like who am now 
your travelling mate and querist; and 
first begin with your name and calling, 
for I presume that you exercise ordinarily 
some other than that of ambassador ?” 

“ Give you free consent that I make 
anon the like questions?” with a some¬ 
what forbidding manner, inquired the man 
in the grey bonnet with the green edging. 

“ Willingly,” replied the other; “ con¬ 
fidence ought to be reciprocal.” 

“ Well, then,roy name is Gerard Den¬ 
nis. I am chief of the weavers of the 
city of Ghent, and albeit, 1 am proud of 
xny station. 1 am forced, from time to 
time, to let the shuttle-thread rest, to*aid 
Jacquomart* in a good turn in thehand- 

• A familiar name for Jacques d'Artavclle, 
lued by hit, countrymen, llj, name 

was Jacob Von Arlavcld. 
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ling of public affairs, which do not go on 
the worse in Flanders than in dtbor 
countries for their being administered by 
the heads of the corporation, the which 
being of the people, know at least whst 
the people want. And now 'tis your 
turn to speak, for I have told you, I ween* 
that which you would know.” 

“ My name,” replied the young Knight, 
** is Walter; my family, although rich 
and of decent extraction, would have been 
all the better had not my mother unjustly 
lost a heavy suit, which stripped me of 
the finest part of my inheritance. 1 came 
into the world upon the self-same day as 
King Edward. I was nourished with 
milk from the same breast that gave him 
suck, on which account hath be ever 
held me in close affection. As for the 
place 1 hold at Court, 1 know not well 
how to qualify it: I accompany the King 
every where,—in the chase, with the 
army, and in council; and, when he wills 
to judge of a matter as though he would 
scan it with his own eyes, he invariably 
charges me to consider it for him. 
Wherefore, mark you, he now sendeth 
me to Jacob Artaveld, whom he holds as 
his friend, and for whom, moreover, he 
entertains especial consideration.” 

" 111 befits it me to question the choice 
made by a Prince so wise and powerful 
as is the King of England, and that before 
you,” replied Gerald Denis, bowing his 
body slightly; “ but, 1 trow, he has chosen 
full voung a messenger. When one 
would fain snare an old fox, ’twere poor 
craft of venerie to hie one to the cnase 
with young beagles.” 

“ A good argument where mutual de¬ 
ception is sought,—^when politics, and 
not commerce, is the staple of the bar¬ 
gain,” answered, bluntly, he who called 
himself Walter; “ but when one goes to 
treat, frankly and honestly, touching an 
exchange of merchandise, ’tis awnatter 
quickly understood ’twixt gcntlemdif.*’ 

“’Twixt gentlemen ?” repeated Gerard 
Denis. 

“ Aye,—Jacob Von Artaveld; is he apt 
of noble family ?” asked Walter, care¬ 
lessly. 

Gerard burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ Yes, yes; of family so noble that the 
Count of Valois, father of the King of 
France, desirous of sending him on his 
travels whilst yet a youth, to the end that 
nought might be lacking to his educa¬ 
tion, carried him to Jd.hodes, and on his 
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return thence the King Louis Hutin 
found the tpringaid so litne of limb that 
he hestoved upon him a post at his 
Court; uye, creait me» made him valet of 
his fruiter^,—to such end that, seeing the 
high fbnction by him occupied, ’twas not 
loiqf bre he struck hands in a notable 
manhige, espousing a rich mead-brewer s 
daughter." 

" But,” replied Walter, “ he must 
^ have had high personal^ meed to have 
acquired the power he now enjoys." 

*'Aye, aye," said Gerard, with his 
eternal smile, which only changed its 
expression according to circumstance, 
** be has a strong voice, and can cry long 
and lustily against the nobles; the 
which is a great merit, as you say, 
amongst folk who have driven away their 
liege lord." 

“ He is royally" rich, ’lis said." 

No difficult task to amass treasures, 
when, like an eastern despot, one levies 
the rents, tonnage, wine dues, and all 
the revenues of a prince, without ren¬ 
dering other account of them save that 
which well suiteth him, and when one 
k so feared that there is not a burgher 
who dares refuse to lend you, whatsoever 
may he the sum required; albeit he 
knows right surely he will never get 
back an eiterlm.'* 

** You say that Jacquemart is feared ? 
For myself, I thought him beloved." 

“ W’herefore, then, should he for ever 
constantly at his heels, some three or have 
four score 'men-at-arms, guarding him 
like a Roman emperor; one who never 
suffers steel nor iron to approach his per¬ 
son ? True, ’tis currently said that they 
serve not to defend him, but to attack 
othen, and that there are two or three 
ameng them who are so cognizant of his 
deepest secrets that, when they meet an 
enemy of Jacquemart, the brewer has 
only t» make a sign, and bis enemy 
straightway disappears, howsoever great 
or wealthy he may be. Hark ye I shall I 
tell you further?” continued Gerard 
Denis, slapping Walter on the thigh 
with familiar confidence, who, daring a 
few moments, appeared scarcely to have 
listened to what his companion was say- 
ing<—Twill not last much longer; there 
are in Ghent men equal in worth to 
Jacquemart, and who would threddle up 
as wdl—aye, and even better than be, 
wiUi Edward" of England, all the treaties, 
whether of politics or commerce, which 
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should meet the views of so great a king. 
But what, in the name of Sathanas, gaze 
ye at thus fixedly, and what muse ye on 
with such a Johii-a-dreams air ?’’ 

“I listen to you. Master , Gerard, 
and lose not a word of what you utter,” 
replied Walter, with an ab.sent manner, 
either it might be that he thought a too 
sustained attention might check the 
communicativeness of his interlocutor, 
or that be bad learned as much as he 
desired to know, or whether, in fine, 
he was really preoccupied with the 
object which had attracted his gaze;— 
“ and the whiles listening to ytni, as I 
do, am watching that magnificent heron 
which has just risen up from yon marsh, 
and thinking how, had I one of my fal¬ 
cons on my wrist, I would pleasure you 
by a goodly cast. £h ! hut by my honour, 
we shall have it, nevertheless; for, hist 
you, yonder, yonder, soars a hawk flown 
in chase of our friend with the long bill. 
Haw I haw I" shouted Waiter, as though 
the noble bird had been witliin earshot 
af his voice. “ And see. Master Ge¬ 
rard, see the heron has descried his 
friend. Ah 1 doubling coward !" cried 
the young Knight, “ thou must fain fly 
now; if thy adversary be of noble breed, 
thou art but a lost quarry!” 

And whilst the young man thus spoke, 
the heron, seeing the danger that me¬ 
naced him, uttered a long plaintive ciy, 
heard by our travellers notwithstanding 
the distance, and began to mount as 
though he would lose himself in the 
clouds. The falcon, who, on his part, 
perceived the intention of his quany, 
employed for the attack the same ma¬ 
noeuvre which his prey had adopted in 
defence, so that whilst the heron as¬ 
cended vertically he traced in his flight 
a diagonal line which tended towards a 
point at which they would come in con¬ 
tact. 

“ Bravely flown I” exclaimed Walter, 
who felt all that vivid interest where¬ 
with such a contest never failed to in¬ 
spire the gentles of those days;. “ well 
attacked, well defended, ij^aw! haw! 
Robert, man, dost recognize that 
hawk?" 

“No, my Lord,” replied the variet, 
as elgerly attentive as his master to the 
combat about to be entered upon; “ but 
though I wot not of its owner, 1 will an¬ 
swer, from his flight, that he is of high* 
est breed." 
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' And that wildvout fear of gainsay, 
Robert. On my life, he has'the spring 
of a ger&lcoiii and in an instant will 
have the juittle. Ah I but thou hast ill 
took thy measure, my noble bird, and 
fear hath had better wings than cou¬ 
rage.” 

And, in fact, he spoke truly, for the 
heron had so well calculated his powers, 
that at the moment at which the falcon 
reached him, he kept himself uppermost. 
The hunter-bird still continued his flight, 
passing some few feet beneath, but with¬ 
out attacking him. The heron profited 
instantly by this advantage, and, chang¬ 
ing the direction of his sweep, he es¬ 
sayed to gain space and effect his escape 
by distance instead of height. 

“ Lo ye now 1” cried Robert, con¬ 
founded, “can we have mistaken the 
breed of yon haggard, my Lord ? See, 
see, upon my salvation, how she holds 
her flight in turn as the heron her’s." 

“ Eh, no!” returned Walter, who 
seemed to have staked his credit in vc- 
nery upon the falcon's success, “ mark 
you not how he springs a fresh flight ? 
£h I look, look; he's back again. Ha 1 
ha I” 

Walter was not deceived : borne upon 
the full rapidity of his sweeping pinions, 
the falcon had allowed his enemy to gain 
distance, and now that he found himself 
at his height, he returned upon his trace, 
still describing an ascending line. The 
heron uttered fresh cries of distress, and 
renewed his manege, striving to remount 
perpendicularly, as he had on the first 
flight. Ere the lapse of a moment from 
the commencement of this second strug¬ 
gle, the two birds appeared on the eve 
of disappearing amongst the clouds; the 
heron appeared no bigger than a swal¬ 
low, and the falcon nothing more than a 
dark speck. 

“ 'Which hath the uppermost ? which 
hath the uppermost?*' cried Walter, 
for on mine honour they are that high 
1 can no longer distiimuish aught.” 

“ Nor I, my Lord.**^ 

** Well flown I and mind you the he¬ 
ron answereth us,” said the young 
Knight, clapping his hands ; for though 
their sight no longer served them, they 
could still hear the sharp shrill cry of 
the pursued quarry. “Look, Master 
Geranl, look steadily, for you are about 
to see them descend more quickly than 
they mounted.”— 
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Scarcely had Walter spoken, ei« ihe 
two birds reappeared, and soon was . it 
easily perceptible that the falcon had the 
upperraoit: the heron, attacked hy 
powerful blows of his sharp beak, an¬ 
swered them only by his cries; at length, ' 
refolding his wings, he let himself drop 
like a stone, at some five hundred paces 
in advance of our travellers, still pur¬ 
sued by his adversary who had stooped 
almost simultaneously with him. 

,, Walter instantly put his horse to the 
gallop in the direction he had seen the 
birds dis.ipnoar, and clearing hedge and 
ditch, quickly gained the spot where the 
victorious falcon was already gnawing 
with his beak the brain of the conquered 
quarry. 

At the first glance, the young Knight 
recognised the falcon as one belonging to 
the lovely Alice de Grafton. Then, as 
neither falconer nor hunter had yet come 
up, he leaped- from his saddle, slipped 
an emerald ring of great price round the 
heron’s beak, and, calling the falcon by 
its name, who perched itself instantfy 
upon his H'rist, be remounted his horse, 
rejoined his fellow-travellers, and set 
forth on his way; thus augmenting the 
embassy by a new and interesting com¬ 
panion. Scarcely, however, had the 
Knight rode a quarter of a league, ere 
he heard some one shouting behind, and, 
turning round, he descried a young mm 
approaching at full gallop; he recog¬ 
nised him immediately as William de 
Montague, nephew of the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury, and drew bridle to await his coming 
up. 

“ Sir Knight,” shouted the young 
bachelor, at the farthest distance off 
whence he thought it possible to be 
heard by the party in advance, the fal¬ 
con of the Lady Alice is neither to be 
bought nor sold; be pleased therefore to 
render her to me in exchange for this 
ring, which she sends you back, or, by 
mv life, I shall right well know how to 
take it from you 

“ Fair Sir Page,” rejoined Walter, 
coolly, “ thou wilt say to thy mi^mm, 
that having set forth upon a journey, and 
having forgotten my falcon, tbe whidi 
being, as thou knowest well, inseparable 
companion of every noble lord in bis tra¬ 
vel, I borrow her s, and leave this ring in 
gage that I shall render it back to her. 
Now, should the fair Alice deem not ihe 
bauble sufficient pledge, go thou thyself 
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o mj mei^, tnd take therefrom the 
fioest brace ger&lcona thou findest on 
the perch and offer them.' 

To the grwt astonishment of Gerard 
Denis, who had heard the young bache* 
lor's menace, he saw the latter change 
colomr and tremble at the fi»t words ad¬ 
dressed to him by Walter, and when he 
bad 'finished speaking, this so lately 
truculent messenger bowed his head re¬ 
spectfully and hastened tO’obey, without 
even daring to make answer. 

“ Come,” said Walter, without appear-* 
ing to remark the stupefaction of his 
comrade, “ forward, Master Gerard; we 
hare lost some little time, 'tis true, but 
have seen a goodly chase, and 1 have 
caught a noble bird.” 

At these words he approached the 
falcon with his lips, who coquettisbly 
bent her neck, as though she were accus¬ 
tomed to be thus caressed, and then 
giving his horse the rein, rode onwards. 

** No longer doubt I,” murmured the 
youthful bachelor, as he turned his 
horse's head in the direction of the spot 
at which Alice awaited him, and looking 
mournfully at the magnificent ring with 
which he was to present her,—“ no longer 
doubt, he loves her.” 

As for Waiter, such was the reverie 
into which this adventure bad plunged 
him, that he rode as far as the hostel in 
which they were to pass the night without 
addressing a single word to Master Ge¬ 
rard' Denis* 

CHAP. IV. 

The two travellers rose at break of day, 
apparently according to custom, the one 
as a soldier, the other as a man in the 
middle class. Preparations for their de¬ 
parture were completed with almost 
military celerity, and ere the sun had 
long tinged the horizon, they were far 
onwards on their route., At some quar¬ 
ter of a league fiom the hostel, the high¬ 
way branched into two roads, the one 
leading to Harwich, the other to Yar¬ 
mouth. Walter had already turned his 
horse’s head in the direction of the lat¬ 
ter, when his companion, reining in his 
beast, said— 

With your leave, messtVe, we’ll take 
the road to Harwich; 1 have some need¬ 
ful bumness to settle there.” 

“ I should have thought,” returned 
the young Kn%ht, “ that we might have 
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found readier metuis of tnmtport «t 
Yarmouth.” 

** But less sure,” replied Denis. 

“ 'Tis possible; as, however, the line 
thence was more direct to make the port 
of I’Ecluse, I thought you would prefer 
sailing therefrom, as I do.” 

“ The most direct line, mmin, is 
that which leads whither one would go, 
and if we have a mind to arrive safe and 
sound at Ghent, we must set sail for 
Newport, and not for rEcluse.' 

“ Wherefore?” 

** Because there happens to be in 
sight of that latter city a certain isle of 
Cadsand, the which is held by meMtre 
Guy, of Flanders—bastard brother of 
Count Louis de Cressy, our ex-Lord, 
the Duke de Hallewyn, and mesaire Jean 
de Rhodes, who are commanders and 
Sovereign's of the place, and who would, 
perchance, demand for our two persons 
a heavier ransom than either a master 
weaver or a young Knight would find it 
convenient to pay.” 

“ Bah!”exclaimed Walteliug hing, 
and urging his horse along the road 
which his prudent companion had al¬ 
ready taken. “lam certain that Jac- 
quemart Von Artaveld and King Edward 
the Third would not suffer their ambas¬ 
sadors to die in prison for the sake of a 
ransom, though that ransom should be 
fixed for each at ten thousand golden 
crowns.” 

“ I know not what King Edward 
might do for mesrire Walter,” replied the 
weaver; “but of this I am sure, that, 
rich as Jacquemart may be, he hath laid 
by no purse to providefor the chance of his 
friend master Gerard Denis being taken 
prisoner, even by the Saracens,, who are 
full worse miscreants still than the Lords 
of Flanders; permit me, therefore, to 
answer to myself for mine own safety. 
There is no friendship of king, son, nor 
brother, that defends a man's breast bo 
vigilantly as the buckler home on his 
left arm, and the sword in his right hand. 

1 have neither sword nor buckler, 'tis 
true, and should not be a little embar¬ 
rassed to put to use either one or t'other, 
seeing that 1 have more frequently 
handled the staff and shuttle, than targe 
or dagger; yet have I prudence and cun¬ 
ning weapons, ofiensive and defensive, 
that do better service than many others, 
more especially when directed by a hea(|j 
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jinoeasingly pre<«occupymg itself with 
sparing the body which has the honour of 
carrying it all misadventure whatsoever, 
a care with which it has, it must be 
owned, craftily been busied to this 
time present.” 

“ But,” rejoined Walter, “ in seek¬ 
ing to avoid the garrison of Cadsand, 
jshall we not expose ourselves to risk of 
falling in with some of those pirates,— 
Bretons, Normands, Picards, Spaniards, 
or Genoese, who are ever sailing in the 
pay of King Philip along the coast of ' 
France, and think you that Hugues 
Quieret, Nicholas Bchuchet, or Barbe- 
vaire, would accept of lesser composition 
mmn our heads than Mesaire Guy of 
iHandcrs, the Lord of Hallewyn, or John 
of Bhodes ?” 

Oh I as for those same water-sharks, 
they swim rather in quest of merchan¬ 
dise than merchants, and ’tis less the 
sheep than the wool they seek for. In 
event of falling foul of such, we will 
leave our cargo in their hands, and there’s 
an end.” 

“ Hast thou a merchant vessel biding 
your orders in the port of Harwich ?” 

“ No, by ill-luck—I have naught save 
a small galley, scarce bigger than a barge, 
which, on setting forth fiom Flanders, 1 
freighted on my own venture, and whoso 
hold, nevertheless, will contain not less 
than three hundred sacks of wool;—had 
I but guessed to have found a merchan¬ 
dise so readily and of so good a market, 
I would have brought a larger bark.” 

“ But I thought,” said Walter, “ that 
King Edward had laid embargo upon 
the wools of England, and that he had 
forbidden, under sufficiently heavy pen¬ 
alties, its export from this kingdom.” 

“ Aye I—and wherefore mark you I is 
our’s the better speculation. For no sooner 
knew 1 that Jacob purposed sending an 
ambassador to King Edward, than I sought 
of him the preference; for methought 
me that in my quality of envoy from the 
good cities of Flanders, they would think 
me more occupied with politics than 
copimerce, and that there would be con¬ 
sequent facility of making a good hit, I 
was not out m my calculations, and if I 
reach Ghent without hindrance, my voy¬ 
age will not turn out bootless.” 

But if icing Edward, instead of send¬ 
ing Ml envoy to treat directly with Jacob 
Von Artaveld, had, agreeably to your, re¬ 
quirement, taken off at o»co the prehibi* 


tion raised against the exportation .of 
wool, it seemeth me that your ,8pf<mlt~ 
tion might have been less lucrative, sluee 
you have made, as it appears to me,’ your 
purchases ere going to London, thme- 
fore trafficking in prohibited goods, you 
would have paid right dearly for the 
bargain.” 

“ ’Tis plain, my young errant,” re¬ 
plied Gerard Denis, wim bis cunning 
smile, that your brain turns more upon 
chivalry than commerce, since it appears 
that had you been in my place you would 
have been sorely put out even iu so 
small a matter.’' 

“ You speak truly; but I would not 
the less know what you would have done 
in like case.” 

“ Such falling out! 1 should have has¬ 
tened homewards in order to retard pub¬ 
lication and hurry sale; and as 1 should 
have been at one and the same time ear- 
rier of the decree and the wool, I would 
have kept my budget fast until my sacks 
should nave been opened, and t’would 
not have been long first,” continued Ge¬ 
rard, with a sigh, “ for three-fourths of 
our looms are shut up, not, thanks be to 
Heaven, for lack of teeth, but want of 
food to put between them.” 

” There is a demand, then, in Flanders 
for the wools of England ?” 

“ Demand—aye, that’s the word. Hwk 
ye,” continued Gerard, with a crnifidsn- 
tial manner, as he drew near to Walter 
and lowered his voice to a whisper, al¬ 
though they were alone upon the high¬ 
way ; “ ’twere a fair venture, an' it likes 
thee to try it.” 

“ Ay, truly I I ask nothing better 
than to finish my commercial education, 
and the more so that you have, it seemeth 
me, the air of one well skilled in snch 
craft to give me speedy instruction there¬ 
in.” 

” What reckon you to dd at Yar¬ 
mouth ?” 

“ What, but to take a ship of the 
King’s navy,’ as by my powers am I au-? 
tborised.” 

** Is that same authority restricted to 
one port alone ?” 

it bath extent to all the ports of £ng,i 
land,'’ 

Good I take thy ship at Harwich 
in lieu of that at Yarmouth; it boots pot 
that it have the bulk of either The 
ward or The Christopher, which are, they 
toil me, the two bmvest barks ever laid 
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doTiro u})on ft scaT^ing, but of an boneat 
clip, and with a hold able to contain tv %'0 
men’s fortunes; and when you have got¬ 
ten such, we will stuff her paunch with 
the beat wool uf Wales, and lashing our 
little galley astern—the which 'twere 
silly to lose, we will make for yonder 
land, and once touched there, we’ll share 
our gains like brothers. Tho’ you lack 
money, it matters not, seeing tliat 1 have 
credit.” 

“ A brave thought, yours,” said Wal¬ 
ter.” 

“ Is’t not ?” cried Gerard, his eyes 
sparkling with delight. 

“ But only one thing thwarting—my 
conscience, scest thou, suffers not that I 
pul it into execution.” 

“ And wherefore I pray ye ?” in¬ 
quired Gerard. 

“ Because ’twas I who gave King Ed¬ 
ward counsel iipt to suffer a single hale 
of wool to leave the English ports." 

Gerard started with astonishment. 

** Let not, however, that which 1 have 
just said surprise you, my brave compa¬ 
nion,” continued Walter, laughing in his 
turn; “ you have bought your two hundred 
bags-good! take them along with ye; 
but credit it me for one who proffereth 
friendly counsel—let your ’ speculation 
tarry thus hr. As to myself, you have 
guessed truly; I busy myself more with 
chivalry than commerce, and as those same 
two occupations are incompatible, my, 
choice is made betwixt them: 1 desire to 
remain.a knight. So, Robert, hand me 
hither La Prude” And so saying Wal¬ 
ter extended his hand tQ grasp the fal¬ 
con of the. fair Alice, and crossing to 
the side of the road opposite to that 
Gerard was pursuing, he suffered the 
master weaver to continue his solitary 
way, utterly astounded at the manner in 
which a propositiou so promising in a 
lucrative point of view, as it seemed to 
him, had been received, and which, had 
he been in Walter’s place, he would 
have turned to such great advantage. 

Leaving them now to pursue their so¬ 
litary road*towards the sea-coast, we will, 
for the better understanding of the inci¬ 
dents about to be narrated, and a due 
appreciation of certain new personages 
whom we are about to bring upon the 
st^e, cast a cursewy, glance at the posi¬ 
tion of Flanders at this period—the pri¬ 
vileged seat of those three great cities of 
tl^e western toairaierco of die middle 
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ages: Ypres, Bruges, ani Ghent. The 
interregnum subsequent upon the death 
of Conrad, executed at Naples in the 
year 1628, by order of Charies of Anjou, 
brother of Saint Louis, by bringing a 
continuous series of elective commotions 
upon Germany, had, by degrees, per¬ 
mitted the Lords, as we have said, to 
withdraw themselves from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the empire. The cities, in their 
turn, instructed by the example which 
had just been given them, took their 
own measures also to emancipate them¬ 
selves from feudal tyranny. Mayence, 
Strasbourg, Worms, Spire, Basle, and 
all the cities of the Rhine, as far as 
Moselle, entered into a treaty offensive 
and defensive, which had for its end the 
freeing tbem.selves from the tyranny of 
their Lords, some of whom had taken up 
arms against the empire, and others 
against France: and that which excited 
them more especially to stand forward 
in their own defence, was a love of pro¬ 
perty, with which they bad been in¬ 
spired by the immense riches which 
commerce gathered into their public 
marts. At that remote period, when the 
passage to the Cape of Good Hope had 
not yet been discovered by Bartholomew 
Dias, nor attempted by Vasco de Gama, 
the whole transport was effected by 
means of caravans. 

These caravans set forth from India, 
from a point at which all the productions 
of its ocean shores were collected, ascend¬ 
ing the coasts of the Persian Gulf, they 
made for Rhodes or Suez, their two great 
dcp6ts, whence they took shipping for 
Venice, where the merchandise was first 
exposed for sale, in the magnificent ba¬ 
zaars of that “ Queen of the waters.” 
Thence they were afterwards re-em- 
barked for other ports along the Medi¬ 
terranean, by the aid of her thousand 
ships—then again, a second time, caravans 
were employed to convey this fiiU tide of 
commerce towards the ocean, which, 
in turn, afforded the means of support to 
all the countries situate to Uie north and 
west of Venice. These new caravans tra¬ 
versed a line crossing the independent 
territories of the Tyrol and Wurtermburg, 
coasting the Rhine as fiiras Basle, pass¬ 
ing the river above Strasbourg, skirting 
the archbishopric of Treves, Luxem¬ 
bourg, and Brabant, and finally arresting 
their steps in Flmiders; after having' 
stocked, upon riieir road, the markets of 
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CoBstance, Stuttgart. Nuremberg, Au^S' 
burg, Frankfort, and Cologne, cities 
abounding in hostelries, constructed like 
the caravansaries of the west. Thus, 
therefore, had Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent 
become the wealthy succursris of Venice, 
and from their magazines were sci^tered, 
throughout Burgundy, France, and Eng¬ 
land, the spiceries of Borneo, the stuffs 
of Cat^mere, the pearls of Goa, and 
the diamonds of Guzarat. Italy is said 
to have reserved to itself a monopoly of 
the terrible poisons of the Celebes. In 
Exchange, the Anseatlc cities receii'ed 
the leathers of France and the wools 
of England, which they fabricated almost 
exclusively, and which the reposed ca¬ 
ravans carried back in turn to the very 
heart of India, whence they had first set 
out. 

It may be readily conceived that those 
wealthy burghere, who were able to vie 
in luxury with the Lords of Germany, 
England, and France, submitted with no 
small difficulty to the c.Yactions of their 
Dukes and Earls. Thus were their 
Lords perpetually at war witli them, when 
not engaged in waging hostilities against 
France. 

It was under Philip the Fair, about 
the year 1297, that these collisions had 
begun to assume a serious character. 
The Earl of Flanders had caused a de> 
claration to be made to the King of 
France, that he had ceased to be his 
vassal, and that he no longer recognised 
him as his Sovereign. 

Philip immediately dispatched the 
Archbishop of Rheims and the Bishop 
of Senlis to issue an interdict against the 
Earl of Flanders ; the latter appealed to 
the Pope, who convoked the afrair before 
him ; but Philip wrote to the Sovereign 
Pontiff that the affairs of his kingdom 
concerned the Court of Peers, and not 
the Holy Chair. He collected, therefore, 
an umy, and marched towards Flanders, 
sowing in Italy the seeds of that wide 
reli^ous discoid which caused the death 
of Boniface the Eighth, and brought 
about the removal of the papal seat to 
the city of Avignon. 

During his military progress, Philip 
the Fair learned that the King of the 
Romans was coming to the succour of 
the Flemings; he sent immediately to 
him Gaudier de Chatillon, his constable,’ 
who, by dint of money, ensured his re* 
treat; at the same time, Albert of Aus<« 


tria' received from him a considdrilblo 
sum to retain Rodolph in Genaatif. 
Philip, relieved from the spiritual power 
of Boniface VIIL, and from the temporal 
power of the Emperor, marched to en¬ 
counter his enemies. The campaign 
opened with a succession of victories: 
Lille capitulated, Bethune was carried 
by assault, Douay and Courtray surren¬ 
dered, and the Eaii of Flanders was 
beaten in the neighbourhood of Fumes; 
but, whilst marching upon Ghent, the 
King of France found the runaways 
rallied by Edward I. of England, who 
had crossed the sea to lend them aid. 
Neither of the Sovereigns being willing 
to risk a battle, a two years’ truce was 
signed at Tournay, and by that truce 
Philip remained master of Lille, Be- 
thune, Courtray, Douay, and Bruges. 
At the expiration of the truce, Philip IV. 
sent liis brother, Charles of Valois, to 
recommence the interrupted war; and 
the city of Ghent having opened its 
gates, the Earl of Flanders and his two 
sons, followed by a great number of 
lords, came forth as suppliants, and pro¬ 
ceeded to throw themselves at the feet 
of the King. Philip sent the Earl of 
Flanders and his two sons to prison, the 
Earl to Compiegne, and Robert and 
William, the first to Chinon, and the 
second into Auvergne. This measure 
taken, he himself set out for Ghent, di¬ 
minished the impests, granted new pri¬ 
vileges to the cities, and when he thought 
he had gained the affection of the peo¬ 
ple, declared that the Earl having me¬ 
rited by his felony the confiscation of his 
territories, he reunited them to France. 

This was not, however, what the 
Flemings wanted: they had hoped for 
something better than a change* of mas¬ 
ters. They waited patiently, therefore, 
the departure of the King, and^ when he 
had fairly quitted the country .they re¬ 
volted. The weaver, Peter Leroy, and 
the butcher, Breget, were the principal 
heads of this sedition, which meeting, on 
all hands, a sympathy of interest, ex¬ 
tended from one end of Flanders to the 
other, so rapidly, indeed, that before 
the news of the first movement could 
reach Paris, Peter Leroy had retaken 
Bruges; Ghent, Dam, and Ardembuig 
were carried, and William de Juliet^ 
the Evl’s nephew, having enived to se¬ 
cond the efforts of the brave Flemings, 
was elected their g^ral. His fost ex- 
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ploUs were the ticking df Fumes* Ber* 
gues) Vindat, Cftssel, Courttay, Ouden- 
arde ahd Ypres. Philip aent against 
them an aitny commanded by the Con¬ 
stable, BaouI de Clermont de Nesle, and 
by Robert Count D'Artois, father of him 
01 whom we have spoken as a banished 
sum at the court of the English King. 
This army expended its strength against 
The strongly fortified camp of William 
de JuUers, leaving slain in its ditches 
the Constable, who refused to surrender, 
Robert D’Artois, who was found pierced 
by two and thirty wounds, two marshals 
of France, six earls, sixty barons, twelve 
hundred gentlemen, and ten thousand 
soldiers. 

The year following Philip himself en¬ 
tered Flanders to revenge this defeat, 
which had put the whole of the French 
nobility into mourning; and after hav¬ 
ing taken Orchies, the King went to en¬ 
camp at Mons-en-Puelle, between Lille 
and Douay. 'Two days afterwards, at 
the moment tWt Louis was about to 
place himself at table, a wide uproar 
suddenly arose throughout the army; 
the King rushed to the door of his tent, 
and found himself face to face with Wil¬ 
liam de Juliets, who had penetrated into 
the camp at the head of thirty thousand 
Flemings. The King would have pe¬ 
rished if Charles of Valois, his brother, 
had not flung himself round the neck of 
William de Juliers. Whilst they were 
struggling, locked in each other’s em¬ 
brace, Philip snatched his helmet, sword, 
and gauntlets, and without other armour, 
leapt upon his horse, assembled all his 
cavalry, rode over the bodies of the 
Flemish infantry, crushing to death six 
thousand men, and putting the rest to 
the route; then, desirous of profitting 
by the advantage this victory gave him, 
he sat down to besiege Lille. Scarcely 
had he effected a lodgment before the 

f dace, ere John of Namur, who had col- 
ected together sixty thousand men, 
dispatched a herald to him to demand 
an honourable peace, or to defy him to 
battle. Philip, astonished at the pre¬ 
sumption wherewith the rebellion had 
recovered its check and recruited itself 
with new Itreng^, granted the peace 
, dei^nded; the conventions were, that 
Philip should give'Robert‘de B^hnfta 
„ his Kber^, arm reftpre to 
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that he should only retain flve willed ci? 
ties, which walls the King should himsel 
cause to be demolished if it were judged 
necessary; that Robert should keejp 
faith and do homage, and pay at specji-* 
fled terms a 'sum of two himored thou¬ 
sand livres, besides restoring to France 
Lille, Douai, Orchies, Bethune, and all 
other cities situated on that side of the 
Lys. 'fhis treaty was more or less kept 
until 1328, the period at which Louis de 
Cressy, expelled by his subjects, sought 
refuge at the court of Philip of Valoisi 
Three Kings had successively occupied 
the throne of France during that pacific 
interval—Louis X., Philip V., and 
Charles IV. 

Philip of Valois, who had succeeded 
to the kst-named, marched in his turn 
against the Flemings, and found them 
entrenched upon the hill of Cassel, and 
commanded by a fish-merChant, named 
Colin Zannec. Their new general had 
caused a cock to be aftixed to the bar¬ 
rier of his camp, with these lines ap¬ 
pended :— 

“ Q,uand oe coc chante aura, 

Le roi trouve '* conqufera.” 

Whilst Philip sought some means by 
which he might make Zannec’s cock 
crow, the latter, on three days succes¬ 
sively, penetrated into his camp, dis¬ 
guised as a vender of fish, and observed 
that the King remained long at table, 
aud slept after dinner, an example 
which was followed by his whole army; 
this put it into his head to surprise the 
camp. Consequently, on the 23rd of 
August^ at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
whilst all were sleeping, Zannec led on 
his troops in silence; the throats of the 
sentinels were cut ere they could give 
the alarm. The Flemings spread them¬ 
selves amongst the tents, and Zannec 
was marching straight towards that of 
Philip, followed by a hundred deter¬ 
mined fellows, when the King’s confes¬ 
sor, who was the only person awake, oc¬ 
cupying himself with reading the acrip- 
tures, heard the noise, and gave an 
alarm. Philip ordered his trumpet to 

* Philip, ofV^ois was nicknamed tho/ouaA- 
ting King, ‘ le roi trouv6’, because he had been 
elected by the barons after the death of Charles 
the Fair, who left neither brother nor son, but 
bnly £dward of £tt(daad, his nephew by fe¬ 
male, uiA Flij% of Ydoii^his emudn by mal« 
descent. 
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sound to horse: the troops awoke at the 
summons, armed themselves, fell upon 
the Flemings, and killed eighteen thou¬ 
sand five hundred of them, if we may 
believe the letter which the King wrote 
with his own hand to the Abbey of gt. 
Denis. Zannec, unwilling to survive the 
defeat, slew himself. This battle left 
Flanders at the merry of the conqueror, 
who dismantled Ypres, Bruges, and 
Courtray, after having seized and caused 
to be drowned three hundred of their 
inhabitants. Thus was Flanders recon¬ 
quered for Louis de Cressy, who, not 
daring, however, to reside in any one of 
his capitals, continued to dwell in France, 
where he regulated the ^affairs of his 
£a rldom. 


It was during the absence of his lord* 
that the power of Jacob Artaveld in¬ 
creased so largely that he might well 
have been considered sovereign master 
of all Plandors. He it was, in fact, as 
we have seen, and not Louis de Cressy, 
who had sent an envoy to King Edwara, 
with a view of obtaining the exportation 
of the wools of England, which con¬ 
stituted the principal commerce of the 
Anseatic cities; and we have related 
how Edward, calculating with all the ra¬ 
pidity of his genius, the immense ad¬ 
vantage that he might draw from the 
ancient hatred which existed between 
Philip of Valois and Flanders, had not 
disdained to treat, as between power and 
power, with the brewer Von Artaveld. 


{To be continued in our next.) 


TIME. 

Hark I from yon old church tower. 

Again the bell tolleth— 

Onward thus, hour by hour. 

Time ever rolleth. 

Like to a silent sea 
Flowing unceasingly. 

With a velocity 

That nought controlleth. 

Mighty the freight that floats 
On that dark ocean— 

What eye can count the boats 
In constant motion 1 
Each to eternity 
Beareth man’s destiny: 

From ail life’s changes free, 

And life’s emotion. 

Still, though Time speedJaway 
By God’s decreeing, 

It (loth but lead the way 
To brighter being— 

To more enduring joy, 

That no dark fears destroy. 

Cares, that on earth annoy. 

Far away fleeing. 

Let us then strive to cope 
With its endeavour, 

Though it blight many a hope, 

Many a tie sever. 

When thq grave’s sleep is o'er, 

It will have reached the shore, 

Whence it shall sbb no more* 

But rest for ever, 

b; 
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LA DAGUERREOTYPE. 


[Both Chambm haTe tinammousl 3 r roied a pi.nsion of 400^ sterlini; per anmtm to Yx. Daodbrab 
his HeirSi ibrlus admirable invention of “ The Dag;urreotypc.”] 


At length we have seen with our own 
eyes, and touched with our own hands, 
this wonderful invention of Daguerre. 
His name is popular throughout Europe 
—he is universally acknowledged a skil¬ 
ful painter, but this art did not sufiice 
him; he laboured to produce something 
beyond painting—this something was the 
DielliiMa. .By this ajf-powcrful art he 
enabled us to enter into the interior of 
pictures, which iiefofe we only saw on 
(he surface. By his magic skill wc have 
penetrated into old churches and ruins— 
we hare climbed the mountain, descended 
the valley, traversed the great rivers and 
the ocean. The enchanter ha.s led es 
without fatigue within the most remark¬ 
able cities. This clever, ingenious man 
plays with all the multiplied effects of 
light and shade, which he commands, 
one and the other, as if he were their 
sovereign ruler. 

Tosuch sights the public have crowded, 
amazed, lost in admiration. Painters 
have said among themselves, “ What a loss 
it is for Daguerre to continue thus to 
create pictnres,^«er than painting. Da¬ 
guerre replied but by a smile to these re¬ 
proaches and praise—he alone knew at 
what perfection he laboured to arrive. 

At last, from persevering study in the 
sanctiiaiy of his diorama, where he pro¬ 
duced so many ch^i-d’auvre —such per¬ 
fect combination of light and colour— 
from his facility t6 command the sun, 
a willing /ind obedient slave, to cast his 
rays pale, or vigorous, when and as he 
leased,—the inventor of the diorama 
as arrived at the most extraordinary 
results. What our short-sighted view 
considered a merely clever exhibition, 
Daguerre has, by a severe and complete 
study, brought to its highest point of 
perfection. You must recollect the two 
celebrated pictures of the diorama, “ La 
Yatlee de Goldau,” and “ La Messe de 
Minuit,'* in the churcb of St. Etienne 
du Mont. In both these pictures you 
recollect the light acts:—You see a 
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valley serene and calm, as in a fine Swiss 
landscape, beneath a soft and tranquil 
sun, the humble “chalet” is seen on the 
declivity of tho hill—the verdant meadow 
spread its fine carpet, even to the bor¬ 
ders of the wandering stream—ail breathes 
life and peace in this sweet corner of 
the world—the rustling trees, the brows¬ 
ing goat, the bird singing, the shepherd 
at his labour, when, suddenly, what a 
frightful revolution ! The summit of tho 
mountain trembles—the green fields are 
replaced by scattered earth. Succour I 
succour ! Tho storm rages—the chalet 
is swallowed ap—the stream becomes a 
torrent—the trees, torn up by the roots, 
cast afar their branches and their ruin I 
Yon witness this awful destruction—you 
exclaim, “What an earthquake!—what 
a tempest I” The author of this destruc¬ 
tion is he who just now spread around 
you so miny fresh and smiling scenes. 
This terrible picture of universal devas¬ 
tation is the same soft landscape upon 
which your delighted eye so lately re¬ 
posed. By a combination of light, shade, 
and colour, the chalet is suddenly become 
rock—the meadow newly ploughed—the 
stream a torrent—the tiee a ruin—the 
living man a corpse. 

The vplgar admired these incredible 
transformations without ever considering 
how torovght. Daguerre alone contem¬ 
plated and conceived their marvellous 
extent. It was the same at “ La Mease 
de Minuit.” You entered the ancient 
church—it was empty; not even an old 
woman at the foot of the altar—not a 
priest in tlie sanctuary—not a boy in the 
choir. Light alone filled the Gothic arches 
—it spread, it reached the depths of the 
sacred edifice; by degrees the light di¬ 
minished ; you saw advancing along the 
aisle tlie early pious; a little longer, and 
the crowd pressed in on all sides, until 
the church was full. All ready—the 
tapers lighted, the priests iil their stalls, 
women devoutly kneeling before their 
'fisvourite shrines, men in the attitude of 
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deep respect, the preacher ii the pulpit 
delivering the sacred word. The ser-, 
vice over, the prostrate crowd arise and 
quit the church; the priests enter the 
vestry; the preacher descends from the 
pulpk. 'I'he sexton closes the gate of 
the temple; the dawning of a new day 
bursts upon the marble pavement, and 
a^ain the church is empty. Yet it is 
always the same church, the same pic¬ 
ture ; nothing has changed. Let me now 
sliow you to what a mysterious con¬ 
clusion these per3.'vering efforts con¬ 
ducted Daguerre. By dint of study, this 
celebrated painter became a scientific 
chemist; doubtless he observed that 
such and such shades, vigorous in full 
day, gradually disappeared as the day 
clcjed in; he knew, what we are ail 
awarl;;^ of, the action of sun and light 
upon colour, and proposed to himself, 
with that persevering ardour which ever 
accompanies genius, the solution of the 
following problem To find a colour 
which the sun, nay more, which light 
can influence, so as to withdraw one 
part, and leave the other Jived immove- 
ably. To force the light to act upon 
this given shade, as would the divine 
burin of some invisible Morghen, and 
throw upon this copper-plate dark and 
smooth, both life and form. To force 
the sun, tlie eye of the world, to be no 
more than an ingenious work man 
under the orders of u Master! Surely 
here is the most strange, the most diffi¬ 
cult and incredible problem the age has 
produced ! For its difficulty we will not 
say; for its utility, the inventor of steam 
is only second to Daguerre. By what 
trials, attempts, researches, and chances 
of various kinds the author of the Da¬ 
guerreotype has arrived at the magic re¬ 
sults we are about to tell, is still his se¬ 
cret. He will later explain his wonder¬ 
ful invention, now tliat France, liberal 
and disinterested as ever, gives to Europe 
this noble present! 

Daguerre has composed a certain 
black varnisli; this varnish spreads itself 
over a copper-plate; the plate is exposed 
to a full light, and instantly, whatever 
may be the shade cast on this plate, the 
heaven^, the earth, running waters, the 
cathedral lost in the clouds, stones, pave¬ 
ment, nay, the imperceptible grain of 
sand which floats upon the surface,--^aU 
these objects, great or small, which are 
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equally before the sun, become eiigyrgved 
and FKESBRVE their various impressions'' 
in this camera-obscura. The drawing 
of our most celebrated masters never 
achieved such a drawing. If the mass 
is admirable, the detail is inflnite! To 
conceive that it is the sun itself which is 
here employed, as the all-powerful agent 
of a new art which produces these in¬ 
comparable labours 1 It is no longer 
man’s inexact eye which sees in the 
distance light and shade. It is no longer 
his trembling uncertain hand which re¬ 
produces on moveable paper the chang¬ 
ing scene of this world, which Chaos 
envelops. It is no longer requisite to 
pass hours and days before the saitie 
view, either of earth or heaven. The 
miracle operates of itself in an instant!’ 
Quick as thought, rapid as the ray dart¬ 
ing upon the arid mountain or on the 
budding flower. We have a fine passage 
in the Bible, God said, “ Let there be 
light, and light there was.” You can say 
to the towers of Notre-Dame, “ Place 
yourselves therethe towers obey. 
Thus have they obeyed Daguerre, who 
one bright day transported them to his 
home, from the gigantic foundation- 
stone upon which £ey are built, to their 
thin, light spires, borne into the clouds^ 
and which were never seen before but 
by Daguerre and—tJie sun. What we 
say is strange, is passing strange; but 
is there any thing so doubtful as cer¬ 
tain truths? Napoleon, that man of 
vast, com prehension, would never believe 
that a light vapour within a tube of iron 
could lift the world. When the steam¬ 
boat sailed before him, he called it a 
“ child’s toy.” However sceptical we 
may be, we must believe in the Daguer- 
olype, for no human eye can plunge 
into these floods of light, or penetrate 
these profound obscurities. Yes, we 
have seen reproduced the finest mdnu- 
ments of Paris, which, by this art, may 
well become an “eternal city.” We 
have seen the Louvre, the Institute, the 
Tuileries, the Pont Neuf, Notre-Dame 
de Paris; we have seen the Parerocmt 
dela Greve, the Seine, the clouds which 
cast their mantle over Sainte Gemevieve, 
and the same divine perfection in each 
of these ch^s-ifceuvre. 

Art has nothing to contend wil^ th» 
new rival. Note well. There is na,,, 
question here of some mechaiucal 
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jBMses wt&out shade or detail, and 
Irith no other result than slight ad- 
tantage oflessening, by some hours, ma- 
aaal labour; no, we endeavour to de¬ 
scribe the most delicate, the most ele- 

S at, the most difficult reproduction of 
e works of God, and the scientific 
lidtour of man; and note well again, that 
this reproduction is far from being one 
and uniform, as may be supposed; on 
the contrary, not one of these pictures, 
executed after the same process, resem¬ 
bles the preceding picture. The hour 
of the day, the tinge of the sky, the 
limpid air, genial spring, austere winter, 
the autumnal tints, the reflection of the 
transparent stream, aU these, and all the 
various changes of the atmosphere, are 
marvellously reproduced, in the marvel¬ 
lous pictures ca the Daguerreotype, as 
if the fabled genii of the air attended 
their birth. From a collection of these 
pictures we saw Paris reproduced by a 
warm ray of the sun; the sun shone upon 
Its noble walls, and vigorously advanced 
them from the fantastic shade. We 
flaw Paris reproduced under a veil 
nf clouds, when the rain descended 
gloomily drop by drop, the sky dull, 
and lowering as if covered with a crape. 
This art ol‘ reproducing the external 
world, will add likewise an immense me¬ 
rit to the truth of minute detail, from 
the incredible fidelity of light itself. 
You will be enabled at the first coup- 
€r«i/ to recognise the drawing repro¬ 
duced from a pale Parisian sun, from 
that executed by an ardent Italian 
»ky; you will say, " here is a landscape 
taken from the frozen vallies of Switzer¬ 
land : here is another, under the desert 
aspect of Saharayou distinguish the 
gtMple of Flormice from the towers of 
Notre-Dame, and this from the simple 
objServation of the sky under which they 
rise. Marvellous discovery ! which 
identifies not alone the place, but iden- 
rifies its sun. 

Remark that man remains always 
■ xnaster of the light he wishes to act upon; 
a second, more or less, devoted to this, 
does much. Keep to the miiititim, in- 
stead of to the mass; in two minutes 
you have a drawing, all veiled in poetic 
.concision, such as Martin delights in, 
tbrou|^ which the eye guesses more 
i^aa It redly sees. Do you desire, 
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on the coirtrary, as the architect, to 
make the monument appear in relief, 
free from any surroundiim object which 
may lessen its noble efimcti The sun 
obeys ; your monument stands forth, and 
isolated as the coluom in the Place Ven- 
ddme, you obtain, by the same admi¬ 
rable process, all the various effects you 
desire to create from the earUest dawn to 
twilight’s close. The work, once accom- 

{ dished by the sun, or light, the sun and 
ight have no more influence upon it. 
This slight varnish, upon which the least 
ray had full empire awhile ago, you can 
now expose in vain to the great light of 
day. It is durable—^imperishable as an 
engraving upon steel. Is it possible to 
command more imperiously ? 'Tis say¬ 
ing to the light, “ Thou goest no far¬ 
ther.*’ We have all, doubtless, seen the 
effect of a camera-obscura. In the ordi¬ 
nary camera-obscura are reflected ex¬ 
ternal objects with perfect accuraev, but 
it produces nothing of itself, /jft is a 
mirror upon which no object rests; 
imagine then that this mirror has pre¬ 
served the impression, indelibly, of all the 
objects which are there reflected, and 
you have an idea, nearly complete, of the 
Daguerreotype — equally extraordinary. 
The moon, pale reflection of the sun, 
from which she is distant millions of 
leagues—the moon, with moving, un¬ 
certain light, acts also upon this colour. 
We have seen this changing star re¬ 
flected in the mirror of Daguerre to the 
unmingled admiration of the illustrious 
Arago, who was not aware of the power 
of his favourite star. Submit to the 
solar microscope the wing of a fly, the 
Daguerreotype, as powerful as the micro¬ 
scope, reproduces the wing in all its 
* countless dimensions. You think we 
borrow from a fairy tale. 

From this recital, will it be necessary 
to tell you all the endless applications of 
this marvellous discovery, which, in all 
probability, will be the honour of the 
age. The Daguerreotype is destined to 
reproduce the finest views from nature 
and from art, as printing produces the 
chefs-d"mxwre of the human mind. It 
is ^ matchless engraving. It is an 
bbedient pencil to fond remembrance. 
It is the faithful memorial of the 
finest monuments and paintings in the 
■universe. 'The spontaneous, incessant, 
indefatigable reproducer of those cheft 
tfeenofft tmmorta^jwd l>y genius and 
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by time. The Daguerreotype be the 
udiapeosable companion of the traveller 
ignorant of the art of painting; of the 
artist who has not time to paint. It is 
destined, at a small expense, to circulate 
m our country the hnest works of art, of 
which We have only had hitherto costly 
and un&ithful copies. 

We shall shortly have only to send our 
hoy to the Mus6e, and bid him in three 
houm bring back a picture of Baphael 
and of Murillo; we write to Rome for 
the cupola of St. Peter; by the next 
courier the cupola arrives. At Antwerp, 
you admire the house of Rubens—you 
ram send your architect a fmthful draw¬ 
ing—he will find, one by one, the orna¬ 
ments become lace frvm stone, by the 
chisel of the sculptor; you can take your¬ 
self a copy of the portrait by Ingres of the 
fine head of the noble writer who is an 
honour to the European press. You 
cease tolregret that there had never been 
an engraving. By the aid of this iMiauti- 
ful mirror it will be unnecessary to travel 
over desert lands, as Coombes; or tra¬ 
verse, as Count DemidofiT, the plains of 
Southern Russia with an army of savans 
and of artists. If, an humble individual, 
we are forced to roam abroad, la Daguer¬ 
reotype will give us enjoyments full of 
home, and keep alive the tender feelings 
of our youth and manhood. We can have 
the grandfather’s easy chair, our infant’s 
cradle, the old man’s tomb, the neat be¬ 
loved retreat of “ the bosom friend dearer 
than all.” 

Daguerre rests not here—he hopes 
shortly to succeed in obtaining the portrait 
without the previous portrait of Ingres. 
He is in the course of inventing a machine 
by which the subject remains perfeoliy 
immoveable; for such is the inimitable 
accuracy and power of this ardent repro- 
ductor, the Daguerreotype. You have at 
Once ihec*jup d'cail, the frown, the lightest 
cur] of the hair. Take the magnifying 
glass; do you perceive pn this even sand 
a something darker than the rest P It is 
a bird which passes in the sky. 

We live at a singular epoch—steam 
has increased five-fold the number of our . 
labourers. The rail-roads double that 
fugitive capital called life —gsa replaces 
the sun—inounjerable arc the. experi¬ 
ments to ,trav4 through the air. - . 


It is but a short time since the inven* 
tion of the Diagraphe-Gavard'—obe¬ 
dient to its command the ceilings of the 
palace at Versailles descend upon the 
paper, guided by the hand of an inexpe- 
riencod child. The other day, anot^ 
man of genius—the same who disco¬ 
vered the means to reproduce en-relief, 
all the ancient and modern medals, Mr. 
Colas, invented a wheel, by which be re¬ 
produced, with admirable fidelity, La 
Venus de Milo; and here is Daguene, 
with a simple composition spread over a 
copper-plate, who replaces painting and 
engraving! Onwards ye men of gmiins! 
may e(|ual success ever crowh yOnr 
toils. 

Who will be surprised if one of these 
days we have machines, which will repeat 
to us the comedies of Moliere, and' make 
verses likfe the great Corneille. 

B. S. 

[The Aihenmm, in speaking of tiiis 
extraordinary process, says, ** That one 
great obstacle presenting itself to the use 
of M. Daguerre’s photogenic process, is in 
the difficulty of preserving the pictures 
when completed, because they are of so 
delicate a nature, and so easily injured, 
that the slightest touch effaces them; 
even M. Daguerre himself has always 
found it necessary to protect them with a 
plate of glass, which is both inconteni- 
ent and troublesome; and it has, in con¬ 
sequence, been su^ested, that if a var¬ 
nish could be discovered, which easily 
might be applied to the surface of the 
plates after the completion of the pic¬ 
tures, and which, while it protected 
them from injury, should not impair them 
delicacy, it would considerably add to 
the value and usefulness of the process; 
we are happy, therefore, to hear, that 
M. Dumas has discovered that a liquid, 
composed of one part of dextridb and * 
five parts of water forms a varnish of the 
desired nature. It is said to* be widl 
adapted for the purpose, and further pos¬ 
sesses the advantage of being easily re-' 
moved from the surface) of the picture^ 
H immersing the whole in boiling water. 
'Dm# however, will be required to ascer¬ 
tain whether this varnish has any action 
bn the peculiar mercurial compound of 
which tne image is formed.”] 
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7%r MkifUt Legends, Traditions, and 

Sistorgtjram Cologne to Mainz. By 
' J< Shows, Esq, 2 Vols. Westley. • 

Tbs present work is at the same time 
the tnost complete and considerable ever 
offered on the subject of the Rhine. 

The plan is excellent. The towns and 
cities on the banks of the Rhine are his¬ 
torically and topographically described, 
and when clear ideas are afforded to his 
readers of the realities pertaining to 
each, he then proceeds to detail the ro¬ 
mantic legends and wild traditions 
which German imaginativeness has in¬ 
terwoven with their names. Many 
works have, it is true, been published on 
the subject of the Rhiuesh legends, but 
none on so useful and so highly enter¬ 
taining a plan as the present; we can 
therefore safely recommend it as a de¬ 
lightful and instructive companion for a 
tour up the mighty Teuton stream. 

The reader will be surp/ised at the 
prodigious mass of tradition and anec¬ 
dote to be found in these volumes, com¬ 
prising upwards of a thousand pages of 
letter-press, with numerous illustrations. 
The industry of the author is unde¬ 
niable, and though the principal bulk of 
work is composed of the wildest fic¬ 
tion, yet, beneath that attractive veil, 
ma^ be discovered curious traits of Teu¬ 
tonic mythology and the ancient cus¬ 
toms of the German people. The old 
tales of the Luriey, the Nonnenworth, 
the Mouse Tower, and other exhausted 
subjects, fiorm but a small portion of the 
book, compared with matter Riat is fresh 
and new to the public. 

Thfc poetry we do not particularly ad¬ 
mire i it is carelessly written, and is over- 
jbmdeoed with words. This is a fault 
: more apparent in the intermediate por¬ 
tions than iu the tales, which, though 
not very terse in diction, are related witli 
grace and sprightliness. 

The story of the Knight of the Swan* 
is prettily told, but as we have given 

* The Knight of the Swan was the part sus- 
taihed by the Hon. M. Jemingbam (the des* 
■ '• dendant (anoaiially} of a swm) at the late tout- 
4- tsauieBt at Bi^toa. 
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Dumas’ splendid version of it (combined 
with another of these legendit) very lately 
in our pages, we cannot make the legend 
of Celcres our extract 

The following is one of the most ele¬ 
gant of the mine legends:— 

Bagobert, pressed on all sides, at length 
consented. The courtiers surrounded the 
mouth of the pit; the countless multitude 
crowded around them, covering with a dense 
mass of human life the circumjacent plain. 

“ Now,” said Bagobert, “ begin. Who 
goes first ? Fifty gold pieces is liis guer¬ 
don who descends into that shaft and re¬ 
turns alive.” 

Only one adventurer, however, offered 
himself for the feat; and he was not a 
miner, hut a noble-looking youth, wholly 
unknown to all present. On the day pre¬ 
ceding he had mingled withjthe crowd; 
and in the course of the journey had con¬ 
tinued to keep close to the beautiful Bea¬ 
trix, who seemed the sun of his existence— 
the light of his eyes—his hope, his joy, his 
love, his all. 

“I will,” he exclaimed; “but not for 
your guerdon. 1 go in honour of that 
lovely ladye. God prosper my undertak¬ 
ing!” 

Beatrix blushed a rosy red; while Bago¬ 
bert, half-smiling, half-frowning, beckoned 
him to enter the backet. He entered it 
accordingly, and it descended without im¬ 
pediment mto the darksome depths of the 
mine. 

“ My Lord Bishop,” said the King to the 
Chancellor, “ methinks we have broken the 
spell. The youth is now below some half- 
hour ,s' 'Twere better he came back to tell 
us of his success.” 

iff Truly, sire,” replied the churchman; 

“ truly, we may-” 

But, see! my father,” exclaimed Bea¬ 
trix, who had watched the whole proceed¬ 
ing with intense interest, but who had been 
silent until then,—“ but see I see ! The 
winch revolves of itself—the rope ooUs up 
without hands—the basket is ascendina^— 
audio! behold it!" 

“ This is most strange, my Lord Bishop," 
observed Bagobert. 

“Magic, sire! magic!” was all tbe 
Mghtened eccleriastic could answer,—“ma¬ 
gic, sire! magic!” 

“ Alas 1 alas t ’tis empty t” were the 
words of Beatoix, as she fell to tbe earth 
oveipowered by her feelings. “Alas! alas! 
he is no more,” 

Ihs courtly thremg gathered] around the 
[tbb court 
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prostrate, senseless matden, and sought to 
restore her by every means which ingenuity 
could suggest; but their efforts were in¬ 
effectual to that purpose, and she still lav 
inanimate as a corpse, close by the mouth 
of the mine. jDagobert was overwhelmed 
with grief, and rendered almost wild with 
anprenension for his fair daughter’s recovery. 
He stooped over her—he Mssed her cold 
lips—^he chafed her temples—he clapped her 
hands —he applied, in short, every restora¬ 
tive which was considered efficacious, him¬ 
self ; but he only laboured in vain. As he 
was thus engaged, however, he became 
aware of a tumult in the surrounding 
throng; and in a minute more a little de¬ 
formed being, pushing his way through the 
crowd, elbowing men and women, right and 
left, without apology and wilhont ceremony, 
sto(kl beside the maiden. At the same mo¬ 
ment, Beatrix awoke from her trance, to the 
inexpressible delight of her sire, and the 
great pleasure of the surrounding concourge. 

“ Who be you ?” asked Dagobert of the 
intrusive stranger. “ What brings ye here ?” 

“ I am here for your daughter,” replied 
the dwarf,—“ for your daughter Beatrix.” 

“ Seize him,” shouted the King in a 
towering passion,—" seize him, and bind 
him.” 

A hundred hands were on the diminutive 
creature in a moment; and in another mo¬ 
ment ho stood pinioned before the enraged 
monarch and his fair daughter. 

• " Now flii^ him into yon pit, ” cried Da- 
gohert. " He’ll soon find the bottom. Off 
with him.” 

The diminutive defomity laughed aloud; 
it was a wild, shrill, unearthly cacaphony. 
He said nothing, however; but looked with 
an unflinching eye on Dagobert and Beatrix. 

‘‘ Pardon him, my father,” interposed the 
tender-hearted maiden,—" for my sake par¬ 
don him, and speak him free.” 

Dagobert shook his head, as unwilling to 
grant her petition; and the dwarf again 
laughed in the same horrid manne^^ 
before. S 

“ Nay, sire,” said tbe gentle girl, ^11 
unused as 1 am to supplicate you for favours, 
will you refuse me this; this, mayhap, the 
only one I shall ever ask of you ?” 

She sighed deeply as she spake, for the 
remembrance of the lost youth hung heavily 
upon her heart. The olgect of her solici¬ 
tude kept his little, keen, eoal-black eye 
fixed intently on her face, as she thus 
pleaded for mercy to be extended to him. 

" Well! weU!” said the monarch; " be 
it so. But,‘hark ye, fellow —— 

“I am free I” shouted the dwarf, burst¬ 
ing his bonds as easily as though they were 
twined of sand; "lamfreel lamfreel” 

He was at tbe princess’s feet before any 
ppe was able to prevent him. 

" Thanks to thee, most royal I’* 
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he exclaimed. " Thanks I thanks I Tott 
shall never repent your intercessian fiw tlra 
Prince of Ae Gnome people, who dweUs Itt 
the depths of the earth. Farewell for ilto 
present. We’ll meet again.*’ - 
With these words he rose, and snatching 
&om the neck of the fidr Beatrix a mas^ve 
golden chain, to which was affixed a m^a- 
ture of her mother, he tumbled into the 
bucket like a mass of lead, and sank, 6wift 
as lightniug, into the depths of tbe earffi. 

“ We’U meet again! we’ll meet again I” 
floated upwards &om the recesses of the 
cavern, in dying cadences, most sweet to 
hear. " We'^ll meet again! Farewell!” 

Ere Dagobert and his courtiers had time, 
to recover themselves, the bucket once more 
ascended without the aid of humaii bands. 
As it came to the surface, however, it was 

{ >erceived to be full; and, on reacMng the 
ight, the form of the daring youth who had 
descended some hours or two before, was visi¬ 
ble in it. But he seemed all unconscious of 
his condition; for a deep sleep, or a trance, 
had taken possession of his {acuities. He 
was lifted from the bucket, in whkdi it was 
discovered that he had been most carefully 
fastened; and he was then laid on the earth. 
The courtiers thronged around him; Dago¬ 
bert and his daughter bent over him, eacdi 
actuated by far mfferent feeling^. On 
neck he wore the chmn which had been just 
reft from the Princess by the Gnome King: 
the miniature was in his bosom. This 
trix noticed; but as it seemed wholly un- 
perceived of her sire and tbe surrounding 
crowd, she said nothing about it. 

" Let him be taken to my tent,” spake 
Dagobert, " and call my own leech to him. 
Daughter, will you look to his accommoda¬ 
tion, while I take order about the trouble¬ 
some business of this mine f ’Tis a brave 
boy!” 

iBeatrix gladly assented; and the tranced 
youth was, accordingly, transferred to the 
tent of the monarch. The leech came: but 
he only shook his head and looked grave. 
The priest came: and he tried to remove 
the chain from the neck of the young man.; 
but his efforts wore ineffectual. Right glad 
wa.s the Princess to perceive that the<^y 
signs of life besides the fact of bieaBiing 
wmch her patient manifested, wereridble 
in the energetic resistance he made to the 
removal of this ornament. At the coming 
of night Dagobert returned to his tent; am 
Beatrix sought her own couch. 

But the gentle Beatrix could not sle^; 
for her heart was now the home a then- 
sand tumultuous emotions, all unknown 
before to her innocence and youth. She 
loved: and the inanimate youth of Ihe 
morning was the object of this her first 
idolatry. Thinking alone of the eventfhl 
occurrence of the day, she lay aweke thd' 
night; speculating on&e past; dreaaihig 
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oTaireet and bitter firndes.” As she thus 
coDsmntied with horad^ she became aware 
&e {Heseoee of an unbidden guest in her 
chamber: beside hw bed's head stood the 


*' Hifl to time, fairest of maidens 1" said 
the tiny creature, now blazing with all the 
bli^aBls of the mineral world—he appeared 
iAfiiB rmilar panoply. “ I come to render 
yoU'iny tmcnks for the salvation you accorded 
nw tide morning, and to offer you my 
Bwnces.” 

The Princess knew not what to reply; she 
ttembled all over like an aspen-tree in the 
breeze of evening, 

“ listen to me !’* pursued the royal 
dwvrf. ni tell you my story, 1 am a 
King of the Gnome people, who dwell in the 
depths of the euth. In a dispute which 1 
had with another of our sovereigns, he 
overcame me; and Z yras adjudged by the 
supreme power to be his vassal until such 
time as 1 should find an object which both 
men and sprits j^ze higher than gold, or 
silver, or precious stones. After a long 
seandi 1 was unsuccessful; and then 1 grew 
to hate men as much as 1 hated my enemy 
apd master. That was the reason why! 
interrupted the working of your father’s 
mine, which is in my kingdom. This morn¬ 
ing I slept for an hour—a fatal thing for a 
Gnome, as, in consequence, he loses his 
supernatural power for a season; and that 
was the came why Dagobert’s minions suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing on me. Your word was 
my restoration. 1 recovered again the 
Btnmgth I had lost when a gentle maiden 
interroded for me—such is our law. I now 
come to requite you for the favour. Ask 
what you wm.” 

“ Save the youth!” replied the blushing 
Beatrix; “ restore him to life, and 1 will 
bless you for ever!” . 

“ it is even as I desired,” spake the 
Gnome, in solfloguy with himself. Then 
addressing the Princess, he said, “ Maiden, 

it may not be, I grieve to say, unless-” 

* ** What I” interrupted the agitated Bea¬ 
trix, who, untH now, had not known the 
extent of her love,—“ what! say it I” 

“ Atfisnd to my words,” observed the 
dwar^ and you shall learn.” 

She bowed her head in silent acquies¬ 
cence. 

** It may not he,” proceeded he, “ he- 
caxm it is not in my power to disenchant 
him. 1 cast a fearful curse on the first vic¬ 
tim who fell into my hands.' He is the 
one { No might on 'the earth, or under 
the ewth, may relieve him, or remove that 
curse: no means exist but one,—and that 
— nay, why should I tell you, gentle 
maiden ? Name something else that I may 
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mel’Vcried the PrinecBB, tell me, I 
implore you!” 

Well, then,” said the dwarf, “ in that 
state he is doomed to continne until some 
mai^n who loves him shall prove that she 
loves him better than life itself, hy offering 
herself up as a sacrifice for his resto¬ 
ration.” 

“ I do 1—I will!” exclaimed the maiden, 
blushing to the brow at her involuntary con¬ 
fession. 

“ Good,” replied theGnome King, 
“ good. Just what I expected. Are you 
ready ?” 

She hesitated a moment to answer tins 
grave question. There is a great difi'erenoe 
between saying and doing, even in the 
minds of the most resolute; and it always 
takes some time to carry a resolution, how¬ 
ever fixed, into full eflect. But it was only 
for a moment that the maiden hesitated. 

“ I am ready,’’ she replied, “ wh<m you 
will.” 

“ Good,” ssdd the Gnome King again. 
“ Now, listen! It is a fact not known to 
you, nor to other mortals, that when two 
souls link themselves together in the sweet 
bonds of love, two flowers spring up on the 
earth, the symbols of their union. These 
we spirits of earth and air term ‘soul- 
flowers and whoso possesses them pos¬ 
sesses a transcendant power. I know where 
be the flowers that have just budded^into 
existence for you. Here they are.” 

He produced two little flowers; they' 
were like early violets or young snowdrops, 
which had just broken the bud. The mai¬ 
den gazed on them with a feeling of delight 
she had never known before. 

“ Take you this one,” pursued the royal 
Gnome; “ hold it to your bosom : and, if 
you love truljr, before your heart hath beat 
seven limes, it will be a heap of ashes!” 

She did so. At the seventh stroke, the 
flower became an impalpable white powder 
—pure -tegetable ashes. 

the result of the experiment of 
the soul-flowers, we must refer our 
readers to the volumes themselves, 
assuring them that the tale is well worth 
pursuing to its termination. In fact, it 
is a very pretty drama, and might be 
acted without needing much alteration. 

The story of the Emperor Henry IV. 
is valuable, being furnished from Ger¬ 
man chronicles. Our author gives ex¬ 
tracts from the Emperor's own letters, 
but he does not record the still more ex¬ 
traordinary German historical tradition 
relative to the death and penitence of 
his cruel son, Henry V. It is to be 
found in Mezerai; from the German 
chronicles. 

[thb ,cotox 
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There kt a delightful story of the £m- 
pertw Charlemagne and the robber; we 
however prefer selecting a further spe¬ 
cimen from the historic^ anecdotes. 

The translation of the couplet may be 
rendered— 

WilUgia! Willigis! 

Think whst thy Bcutoheon ». • 

The Legend of the Miserabelchen is 
profane, and will not suit English taste. 
It should have been omitted. 

We have found greater novelty in the 
second than in the first volume, for 
which reason we have given it the pre¬ 
ference ; but the first contains a rich 
assortment of diablerie. There isscarcely 
indeed, a ghost or fiendish legend of 
Europe or Asia but what has a represen¬ 
tative in these volumes. 

The numerous embellishments are 
sketches of the principal castles and 
churches on the Rhine, two on a page, 
done on zinc, by Butler, and, as refe¬ 
rences to the tales and traditions, are 
useful and pleasing. There are likewise 
some wood-cut vignettes of inferior order 
of art,*aad, with the exception of those 
which represent scenery or architecture, 
of little value. 

The work is elegantly bound, with 
gold embossed purple leather backs; 
and we feel disposed to praise the labours 
of Messrs. Moyes and Barclay, the 
printers. 

Two Ways of Dying for a Husband, 

]. Tortesa the Usurer. 2.^Bianca 

Visconti. By N. P. Willis, Esq. 

Authoes of genius are now taming 
tbeir attention to the long neglected 
stage; and we are pleased to see #e 
of the most distinguished of the Ame¬ 
rican literati aiding in the task of re¬ 
newing the dramatic glories of the 
mother tongue. 

“Tortesa the Usurer” is a play of 
the old mixed class, such as the “ Mer¬ 
chant of Venice,” combining tragic 
interest with a happy termination. These 
arc the plays of life. Life is not sorted 
into separate bales of black and white 
yam, ready cut and picked, one to be 
used for tragedy, the other for comedy; 
nay, we have not even years full of 
laughter and years full of tears. With¬ 
out people have a tendency constantly 
to cry or laugh, life is a mingled skein, 
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where sorrow and joy alteraaie^biBnii 
their shades and colours, and. sodi. 
dramas are the finest, because the truest 
to nature, which sparkle with ^iles ao^ 
sadden to tears, and again clear im 
according to the prompting of the feel¬ 
ings arising from passing events. 

Tortesa is not the old tottering usurer 
of the stage, bent down with the weight 
of*his money bags; np, a swagg^ing 
sort of a gallant from the Juste miKeu 
of the" Florentines. His bargain with 
Count Falcone for the noble IsabeUa, 
strongly reminds us of th^ curious story 
in Froissart, of the rich Flemish capital' 
ist who marries his nameless dau^tec, 
Marie, to the Duke of Gu^dres, hit 
debtpr. We may suppose him to be 
an unrefined but dashing man, about 
the middle age of life, such a character 
as our own mercantile and manufacturing 
classes can furnish refHresentatives £» 
by the thousand. 

Wallack has performed Tortesa with 
great success, both at London and New 
York. Itis ceitainly a part that Wallach 
excels in representing; a charact^ 
blustering, daring, and a humourist, bo^ 
alive to generous feeling when the righ^ 
chord is touched ; no very easy cbai^_ 
ter to draw, by the way, without carica" 
ture or coarseness, unless the autho' 
possess considerable genius. Tliis drama, 
it is well known, has already received 
the meed of public approbation both in 
England and America. The story k, 
therefore, fiimihar to the public. Themu- 
tability of human feeling and purpose 
often so apparent in lile, are the chief 
charms of this drama ; and the interesting, 
but natural change of feeling and disposi¬ 
tion in Tortesa, as be becomes familiar 
with persons of a more refined intelleot 
and education, is finely developed, aud 
is the chief charm of this very original 
piece. The manner in which this'penKm 
conducts himself in the comroencemeut 
of the play is consistent with what is 
seen in our levelling politicians ev&y 
hour; an intense envy and ardmit de¬ 
sire to rival the nobility bring the main¬ 
spring of their activity. 

« 

Tortesa. You know Falcone's priae^ 

And lands, here, by Fksole? 1 bou|d>t 
them 

For so inueli money of his creditors, 

And gave them to him, in a plain, round 

bargain, 
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^<9 ^ daugliti 9 rl What think you 

Z^a. Wliat ehii^ but thatyou loved her P 
‘ Tartata. Aalhve 

The thing I pve tb^ money for—no more! 
SSppa. ,Yoa inehn to love her? 

Torteaft, '’"Twas not in the bargain! 
Zgipa. Why, what a monster do yon 
V yourself! 

.Have you no heart ? 

Torteta. A loving one for you! • 

W*yf never frown! 1 many this lord’s 
daughter 

To please a deoil that inhabits n!h! 

But there’s an anye/ in me—not so strong— 
And this last loves you! 

' Zippa. Thanks for your weak ^angel!’ 
I’d sooner ’twere the ‘devil!’ 

Torteta. Both were yours ! 

But for the burning fever that I have 
To pluck at their proud blood. 

Zipj^ Why, this poor lady 
Cannot have harm’d you ! 

Tarteta. Forty thousand times! 

She’s noble bom—there’s one wrong in her 
eradle! 

She’s proud—why, that make’s every pulse 
an insult— 

Sixty a minute ! Shcf s profuse in smiles 
On those who are, to me, as stars to glow¬ 
worms— 

So I’m disparaged! I have pass’d her by. 
Summer and winter, and she ne’er looked 
, on me! 

Her youth has been one tissue of contempt! 
Her lovers, and her tutors, and her heart, 
Taught herto scorn the low-bom— that ami 
Womd you have more? 


We think the scene where generous 
feelings are first wakened in the breast of 
Tortesa by the news that Isabella has 
died on her bridal morning, is better 
done than the contest of generosity 
between him and Angelo. It is more 
true to the human heart. 

This scene commences with the bridal 
party waiting for the appearance of the 


bride. 


Tortna. Pshaw! what is’t P 
I’m not‘a girl! Out with your news at once! 
Are my ships lost ? 

&eretary, (kentatinfflp.) The lady Isa- 
beUa^^* 

Torteao. What I ran away P 
SeeMaxy. Alas, good sir! she’s dead! 
Tartaea. Bah I just as dead as 1! Why, 
&OU dull blockhead I 
CaiDiiot a lady funt, but there must be 
A trumpeter like thee to make a tale on’t P 
^retary. Pardon me. Signor, but— 
Jbrteia. Who sent you hither! 
Seeretary. My lord the Coant. 

He uut 
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That if any humour of my own, 

Or accident that iprany mt from himaelf. 

Or from his daughter’s will, the match 
were marr’d. 

His tenure stood intact. If she were dead—. 
I don’t believe she is—^but if she WM«, 

By one of those strange chances that do 
happen— 

If she were dead, I say, the silly fish 
That swims with safety among hungry sharks 
To run upon the pin-houk of a boy. 

Might teach me wisdom ! 

(The Secretary comes forward, narrating 
eagerly to the company.) 

Now, what says this jackdaw ? 

Secretary, She had refused to let her 
bridesmaids in— 
hady. And died alone ? 

Secretary. A trusty serving maid 
Was with her, and none else. She dropp’d 
away, 

The girl said, in a kind of weary sleep. 
First Lord. Was no one told of it ? 
Secretary, The girl watched by her, 

And thought she slept still; till, the music 
sounding, 

She shook her by the sleeve, but got no 
answer; 

And so the tratb broke on her I 
Tortesa, (aside.) ^Oh indeed! 

The plot is something shallow!) • 

Second Lord. Might we go 
And sec her as she lies ? 

Secretary. The holy father, 

Who should have married her, has cheek’d 
all comers. 

And staying for no shroud but bridal dress. 
He bears her presently to lie in state 
In the Falcone chapel. 

Tortesa, (aside.) (Worse and worse— 
They take me for a fool!) 

First Lord. But why such haste P 
Secretary. I know not. 
jdll. Let us to the chapel! 

Tortesa, (drawing his sword, and stepping 
between them and the door.) Hold ! 

Ijgt no one try to pass ! 

^irst Lord. What mean you, sir! 

Tortesa. To keep you here tin you have 
got your story 

Pat to the tongue—the trath on’t and no 
more I 

Lady. Have you a doubt the bride is 
dead, good Signor? 

Tortesa. A palace, see you, has a tricky 
air! 

When I am told a tradesman’s daughter’s 
dead, 

I know the coffin holds an honest corse. 
Sped, in sad earnest, to eternity. 

But were I stranger in the streets to-day, 
And heard that an ambitions usurer. 

With lands and money having bought a lady 
Higb-boraajidfair, she died before 
I 'would kj odda tas ottt 

She’d rise again before the resuireetion. 
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So stand bank all! If I’m to fill to-day 
The pricking; ears of Florence with a lie. 
The bridal guests shall tell the tale so truly. 
And mournfully, from eyesight of the corse, 
Tliat e’en the shrewdest listener shall believe. 
And I myself hare no misgiving of it. 

Look 1 where they come ! 

{Door opens to funereal music, and the body 
of Isabella is borne in, preceded by a Monk 
and followed by Falcone and mourners, 
Tortesa coif rants the Monk.') 

What’s this you bear away P 
Monk. Follow the funeral, but stay it not. 
Tortesa. If thereon lie the lady Isabella, 
I ask to see her face before she pass ! 

Monk. Stand from the way, my son, it 
cannot be! 

Tortesa. What right have you to take me 
for a stone P 

See what you do! I stand a bridegroom 
here. 

A moment since the joyous music playing 
Which promised me a fair and .blusliing 
bride. 

The dowers are fragrant, and the guests 
made welcome; 

And while my heart beats at the opeidng 
door. 

And eagerly I look to see her come,— 
There enters in her stead a covered corse ! 
And* when 1 ask to look upon her face— 
One look, before my bride is gone for ever— 
You find it in your hearts to say me nay !— 
Shame! Shame! 

Falcone, ffiercely.) Lead on ! 

Tortesa. My lord, by covenant— 

By contract writ and sealed—by value ren¬ 
dered— 

By her own promise—nay, by all, save 
taking. 

This body’s mine! I’ll have it set down here 
And writ my pleasure 1 See it done, my 
lord, . 

Or I will for you! 

Monk (to the bearers.) Set the body down! 
Tortesa, {takes the veil from. the face.) 
Come hither all I Nay, father,^ look 
not black! 

If o’er the azure temper of this blade 
There come no mist, when laid upon herhps. 
I’ll do a penance for irreverence, 

And fill your sack with penitential gold ! 
i|>>ok well! 

{Puls his sword blade to Isabella's Ups, and 
after watching it with intense interest a 
moment, drops on his knees beside thebier.) 
She’s dead indeed I Lead on 1 
{The procession starts again to funereal 
music, and Tortesa follows last.) 

ScERB II.— A Street in FTorence. The fu¬ 
nereal music dying away in the distanee. 

JSnter Zippa, strai/mg her eyes to look 
gffertH.) 

Zmpa. ’Tia Angelo th&t follows riose 
hehind, 
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Laying his foreh^ almost ofi her bier^ 

His heart goes with her to the grave-) Oh 
Heaven! 

Will not Tortesa pluck out of his 
The tassel of that pall P 

{She hears a footstep.') 

Stay, stay, he’s here I . ^ • 

{Enter Tortesa, musing. Z'^ppa stands amds.) 
Tortesa. I’vo learned to-day a lord may 
he a Jew, 

I’vo learned to-day that^grief maykiU alady; 
Which touche.s me the most I cannot say, 
For I could fight Falcone for my loss. 

Or weep, with all my soul, fat Isabella. 

There is noble poetry in the scene we 
have quoted, and a fine development of 
awakened character in Tortesa, when he 
first finds out he is a human being, and 
not a representative of sundry monies 
called capital. The last specif possesses 
true pathos, and startles the reac^ with 
all the magic power appertaining' to 
authors who have the grand powcf of 
entering into the human h^rt, and 
painting what tliey find there. There 
is again true poetry, and poetry which 
progresses with the story too, otherwise 
we would not tolerate it in a drama. 

Zippa. Question me not how, 

But I have chanced to learn that Angelo, 
To-night, will steal the body from its bier! 
Tortesa. To-night 1 What 1 Angelio! 

Nay, nay, good Zippa I 
If he’s enamoured of the corse, ’tis theTe-> 
And he may watch it till its shape decay. 
And holy cWrch will call it piety. 

But he who steals from consecrated ground. 
Dies, by the law of Florence. There’s no end 
To answer in’t. 

Zippa. You know not, Angelo I 
You think not with what wild, delirious 
passion 

A painter thirsts to tear the veil from beauty. 
He printed Isabella as a maid, 

Coy as a lily turning from the sun. * 
Now she is dead, and, like a star that flew 
Flashing and hiding thro’ some fieeey rack, 
But suddenly sits still in cloudless heavens, 
She slumbers fearless in his stead&st gaze, 
Fearless and unfoibidding. Oh, 'to him^ 
She is no more your bride! A statue frirer 
Than ever rose enchanted from the stone, 
Lies in that dim-lit chapel, clad like Bfr. 
Are you too slow to take my meaning yet? 
He cannot loose the silken boddiee Ikere/ 
He cannot, there, upon the marble breast 
Shower the dark loc^ from the golden oomh t 

Some of our journalists have invidi* 
oualy given WaJJaclc the principal credit 
this drama has already acquire. But 
could Wallack have done without the 
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d^i^d ee^ of tibe spirited 

dialogue, and tieffliant situations the 
poet Tjas demised' for tiim ? 1/ Wallack 
had improvised on tha stage, and Willis 
had been but his property-man, more 
could not have been said. We mention 
this circuihstance because we are con¬ 
vinced, that to the vile habit of players 
taking upon themselves the office of 
chief theatrical critics of plays in the 
nineteenth century, we may trace the 
degradation of our drama. We do not 
say this out of the slightest disrespect 
to Wallack; he is a man of original 
genius in his line,—there he seems to 
have gone hand in hand with his author, 
and he knows he could no more have 
made a stupid play successful, than Day 
or Buckle could have beaten Bloomsbury, 
if they had ridden his rivals. Indeed, 
it is not more absurd to take the merit 
from a racer and give it wholly to his 
jockey, than to deprecate the author 
to exalt ^e actor. But this comes of 
the drama being judged by theatrical, 
instead of literary critics; the former 
unduly exalt their own craft, and authors 
of genius leave them, in consequence, 
to write for themselves. Pass we now 
to the next drama, which has not yet 
been played. 

The tragedy of “ Bianca Visconti" 
is simple in construction, as the ancient 
Greek drama, and bears a strong interest 
concentrated on the principal female 
character. Bianca is the daughter of 
the last of the Viscontis, bedridden and 
insane, as he really was in history. 
Bianca has been legitimated after the 
manner of the middle ages, and by the 
Duke’s marriage with her mother after 
her birth. The situation of the story is 
beat explained by the words of the 
author. 

• 

SarpellhM. A flag of truce comes pre¬ 
sently ftom Milan 

With terms of peace. The Duke would 
give his daughter 
To save his capital. 

^orsa. The Duke does well I 
Sarpe^one. You’ll wed her then I 
^OTza. If faiily offered me. 

Free of all other^ terms, save peace be¬ 
tween us, 

I’ll wed her fi^ly. 

Searpellume. Then I pray you pardon! 

* You’re not the Sforza that should be the SOS 
Of him who made the name I 
4forza. Bold words, ambassador! 
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But you are poHric* and speak advised^. 
What bars my marriage with Duke Phu4>'<t 
daughter P 

Sarpettione. Brief—for this hmidd b'eada 
upon my heels— 

Bianca was not bom in wedlock I 
l^orza. Well! 

Smpellioite. She’s been betrothed to other 
suitors— 

S/orza. Weill 

Sarpellione. Is’t well tlu^ you can ne’er 
thro’ her inherit 

The ducal crown ? Is’t well to have a wife 
Who has made up her mind to other hus¬ 
bands, 

Who has been sold to eveiy paltry {nrince 
*Twixt Sicily and Venice ? 

Sforza. Is that aU P 

Sarpellione. No —nor the best o£ it. 
There Inez a son. 

By the same mother, to the Duke of Milan. 
Iforza, (seizing him hy the arm.) Said 
you a son P 

We must say, we want to know some 
feasible reason why the Duke should 
disinherit this last male heir of his ancient 
line, for there is not even an insane cap¬ 
rice quoted in vindication of the proba¬ 
bility ; this is, we must think, a defect. 

The brother of Bianca, brought up as 
her page, is thus introduced 

Page. Would it please yon 
To hear my new song, Lady P 
Bianca. No, good GiuHo! 

My spirits are too troubled now for music. 
Get Ihee to bed! Yet stay! hast heard the 
news ? 

Page. Is’t from the camp ? 

Bianca. Ay—Sforza’s taken prisoner. 
Page. I’m vex’d for that, 

Bianca. Why vex’d P 
Page. In four years more 
I shall bear sworn and lance. There’ll be 
no Sforza 

To kill when I’m a man I Who took him, 
LadyP 

Bianca. A blind boy, scarcely bigger than 
yourself; 

And gave him, bound, to me. In brief^ 
dear Oiulio! 

Not to perplex those winking eye-lids mora^ 
The wars are done, and Sforza weds to¬ 
morrow 

Your happy mistress! 

Page. Sforza! We shall have 
A bonfire then 1 
Bianca. Ay—twen^l 
Page. And you’ll live 
Here in the palace, and have masks sn^ 
gambols 

The year round, will you not? 

Bianca. My pretty minion, _ 

You know not yet what love is 1 Love’s a 
miser, 
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That placks hU treasnre firom flie ptyiag 
world 

And grudges e*en the eye of dayugnt on it! 
Another’s took is theft—another’s tonch 
Bobs it of all its value. Love eouoeives 
No paradise but such as Eden was, 

Witn two hearts healing in it. 

(Lnwet tkt Page and waUu thwghtfiMy 
away.) 

Oh, m build 

A home upon some green and flowery isle 
In the lone lakes, where we vrill use onr 
empire 

Only to keep away the gazing world. 

The purple mountains and the (glassy waters 
Shall mue a hush’d pavilion with the sky, 
And we two in the midst will live alone. 
Counting the hours by stars and waking 
birds. 

And jealous but of sleep! 

TTiere is beautiful conception in this 
character of llianca, loving Sforza so in¬ 
tently as she does, while he, the mere 
soldier by trade, does not believe she 
dues, or ever will love him. He pities 
her with the greatest naivete, because she 
is forced (as he supposes) to give up Mme 
preference to wea him, and very kindly 
resolves that she will not be plagued by 
too much of his company. 

Her brother Gmlio would make a de¬ 
lightful part for some young actress. 
There is a charming scene where Sforza 
discovers him to be the Prince, and is 
tempted to kill him; the better nature 
of the blunt soldier, however, prevails, 
and that murder is contrived by Bianca. 
She overhears Sarpelhone plotting the 
death of her beloved Sforza after this 
method.— 

SarpelUong. Now collect thy seases, 

And look around thee! On that rustic bank, 
Close by the fountain, with his armour off. 
He bleeps away the noun. 

Brmorio With feice uncovered ? 
Sarpellione. Sometimes—but uftenorwith 
his mantle drawn 

Quito over him I Bui thou must strike so 
well. 

That, should he see thee, he will never tell 
on’t. 

Brunorio. I’d rather he were covered. 
SarpeUiane. ’Tis most likely— 

But mark the ground well. By this alley 
here. 

You’ll creep on unperceived. 

And the following is her resolution, at 
the end of a meditation on the discovery 
that she has a brother in her favourite 
page, whose rights iviU {vevexit her 
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from bestowing fJie dttcai crown tt 
Milan on her Sforza. 

Bkmea. If GiuSow^ asleep beneath the 
mantle 

To-morrow noon, and Sforza in his cham¬ 
ber— 

What murder lies upon my soul for that f 
••••••• 

I’ll come again to-night, and see the place. 
And think on’t in the dark! 

(Brit Bifflua. 

Thus ends the fourth act. 

The fifth act is replete with bnlliant 
originality, and sweeps on with great 
power to the catastrophe at tiie fall of 
Uie curtain. Gmlio still waits on Bianca 
as her page, after her insane father’s 
death*. Sforza seems to tempt her by 
parables, as in the following passage* 

Bianca. My Lord, you married me— 

The priebt said so—to share both joy and 
sorrow. 

For the 1 ast privilege Pve shed sweet tears !— 
If I’m not worthy— 

Sforza. Nay—yon are !—I thank you 
For many proofs of gentle disposition. 
Which, to say truth, I scarcely looked ibr 
in you— 

Knowing that policy, and not your clioiee, 
United ub! 

Biunca. My Lord I 
Sforza. I bay, you’re worthy. 

For this, to see my heart—if you could do 

bO— 

But ftiere’s a grief in’t now which brings 
you ioy. 

And so you’ll pardon me. 

(Gtu/to comes in with a heap tf flowers 
which he throws down, ana listens.) 
Bianca. That cannot be I 
l^orza. Listen to this. I had a falcon 
lately. 

That I had train’d, till, in the sky above 
him. 

He was the monarch of all birds that flew; 

I loved him next my heart, and had(no joy, 
But to unloose his feet, snd see the eagle 
Quail at his fiery swoop I 1 brought him 
here 1 

Sitting one day upon my wrist, he heard 
The nightingale you love sing in the tree. 
While I applauded him. With jealous heart 
My falcon sprang to k'dl him; and with fear 
Fo^' your sweet bird, I struck him to my 
feet; 

And since that hour ho droops. Hb heart 
is broke. 

An I he'll ne’er soar again I 
Bage. Why, one such bird 
Were worth a thousand nightingales. 
Ji%9W!<h (•‘fUhf) (?oorboyI 
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Hie ntten Us own ditom II (3b My 
W, I ha^e 

A slight request, which you will Aot refuse 
me. 

Please yon, to«day sleep in your chamber. I 
Will give you reason Wt. 

^orxa, Be*t as you will! 

Thenoo'n creeps on apace, and in my dreams 
I may foiget this heaviness. (Goes in.) 
Biatua. Be stem. 

Strong heart! and think on Sforza! QiuUo! 
Page. Madam! 

Bianca, {aside.') (He's hot and weaiy 
now, and will drink fireely 
This opiate in his cun, and from his sound 
And sudden sleep lie’n wake in Paradise.) 
GiuUo, I say! * {She mixes an ipiale.) 

Page. Sweet Lady, pardon me! 

1 dream’d I was in Heaven, and feared to 
stir 

Lest I should jar some music. Was’t your 
voice 

I heard sing, ‘ Giuli6 ?’ 

Bianca, (aside.) (Oh, ye pitying angels, 
Let him not love me most, when I would 
kill him.) 

Drink, Giulio! 

Page. Is it sweet ? 

Bianca. The sweetest cup 
You’ll drink in this world! 

Page. I can make it sweeter— 

Bianca. And how ? 

Page. With your health in it! 

Bianca, Drink it not. 

Not my health ! Drink what other health 
thou wilt! 

Not mine—not mine I 
Page. Then here's the noble falcon 
That Sforza told us of! Would you not kill 
The nightin^le that broke his spirit, 
Madam r 

Bianca. Oh Giulio! Giulio! (JVeqts.) 
Page. Nay—I did not think 
You loved your singing bird so well, 
dear Lady! 

Biancit, (aside.) ^He'U break my heart!) 
Page. Say truly, if the falcon 
Must pine unless the nightingale were dead. 
Would you not kill it. 

Bianca. Tho* my life went with it — 

1 must ^0 so! 

Page. Why—so I think ! And yet. 

If I bad fed the nightingale, and lov'd him; 
And he were innocent, as, after all. 

He is, you know—should not like to kill 
. him. 

Not with my own hands! 

Bianea, (aside.) (Now, relentless 
Heavens, 

Must I be stnick with daggers through and 
through t 

Speaks not a mocking demon with his Bps? 

1 will not kill him!) 

Page. Sforza hu gone in— 

Mw 1 sleep there, sweet lady, in. his place? 
Bianea. IJip—ioyl thou j^t not 1 
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Page. Then will you? 

Bianea. Oh God! 

I would 1 could and have no waking after! 
Come hither, Giulio! nay—nay—atop not 
there! 

Come on a little, and I’ll make thy pMow 
Softer than ever mine will be again f 
Tell me you love me ere yon go to deep I 
Page. With all my soul, dear mistress 1 
(Drtpt asleqs.) 
Bianea. Now he sleeps! 

Tiiis mantle for his pall—but stay—^fais 

Looks not like Sforza under it. Fsur 
flowers, 

(Heaps them at hU feet, and spreads the 
mantle over tdl.) 

Your innocence to his! Exhale toother. 
Pure spirit and sweet fragrance I So—one 
kiss I 

Giulio ! my brother!—Who comes there P 
Wake, Giulio! 

Or thou’lt be murdered! Nay—'twas hut 
the wind! 

(IVithdraws on tiptoe and crouches behind a 
tree.) 

This is a beautiful scene, with more 
sweetness than horror in it. After the 
murder of Giulio, the Duchess is seized 
with an agony of remorse 

Priest. She hath not taken food 
Since the boy died! 

Rossano. Nor slept ? 

Priest. Nor closed an eyelid! 

Rossano. What does she P 
Priest. Still, with breathless repetition, 
Goes thro’ the Page’s murder—makes his 
couch 

As he lay down i’ the garden—heaps again 
The flowers upon him to eke out his length; 
'ITven kisses him, and hides to see him kill’d! 
'Twould break your heart to look on’t. 

RosaJtno. Is't the law 
That she must crown him P 
Priest. If, upon the death 
Of any Duke of Milan, the succession 
Fall to a daughter, she may rule alone, 
Giving her husband neither voice nor power 
If she so please. But if die delegate 
The crown to him, or in extrenuty 
Impose it, it is not Intimate, 

Save he is crown’d by her own living hands 
In presence df the Council. 

The coronation, the climax the 
tragedy, is boldly and nobly conceived, 
and the finishing tableau must be mag¬ 
nificent. The insanity of Bianca is sup¬ 
ported by probability, when we consider 
the state of her lather. The whole'of her 
character and conduct is imapned wfth. 
great gepins, andtbesooflict mhermind 
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of agonizing passions is, we tliink, the 
true material which constitute tragedy. 

The pMt of Pasquali, if represented, 
requires considerable condensation, as 
he advances the story very little; he 
assuredly occupies more of the time of 
the drama than rightfully belongs to him. 

The dialo^e of these dramas is very 
easy and colloquial. Beautiful poetry is 
occasionally uttered by Tortesa, isa< 
bella, and Zippa, in the play; and by 
Bianca, Sforza, and Giulio, in the tra¬ 
gedy ; yet nothing is forced in their in¬ 
tercourse—every thing seems to spring 
naturally out of passing events. On the 
contrary, Tommaso and Pasquali appear 
as the creatures of the fout-lainps, stage 
buds, seen no where else, and they 
should, in consequence, be clipped down, 
m representation, as closely as possible. 

There is always something very forced 
and odd in the names Willis gives his 
productions, which, if less brilliant in 
talent than they are, would be injured 
by their titles. A seeniing connexion 
is, for instance, established between 
these dramas in their appellations, which 
leads to false constructions. The titles 
should have stood as we have been forced 
to quote them, for brevity sake, on our 
heading. Willis has now arrived at that 
grade of authorship which exonerates 
him from troubling ntmsclf to search for 
quaint titles. 


Guide-Book along the Danube. By R. 

T. Cl.ARii)os, £sq. New Edition. 

This new edition of one of the cleverest 
and most intellectual guide-books in our 
language deserves, as no doubt it will 
meet with, an extensive sale. The in¬ 
formation it conveys relative to the east 
of Germany, the Danube, and Constan¬ 
tinople is fuller and more explicit than 
any thing on the subject to be found in 
print, and will induce many of our mo¬ 
dem tourists to take those interesting 
routes. The important point of travel¬ 
ling, finance, is carefully discussed, and 
excellent tables are appended, with di¬ 
rections to the stations of steamers and 
other conveyances. The historical and 
topographical departments are written 
with great taste, considering the neces¬ 
sity for brevity. The picture of Constan¬ 
tinople, supplied as it is from the works 
of tne latest travellers, forms a digest 
fall of spirit and information. In follotr- 
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ing the same plan, there is, howeVel^ ati 
example or two in which contradictory 
statements are introduced without due ex- 
plauiUion. For instance, Smyrna is re¬ 
presented as " destitute of interest and 
amusement,” and yet, in the same fwg^, 
as ** a very gay and animated place.” 
Both statements may be true, according 
to the perceptions of two different de- 
scribers; but the author should not have 
given them the semb^nce of continuous 
narrative, but have quoted them as con¬ 
trary opinions. No person can write such 
a book as this whollyon his own informa¬ 
tion ; but if the gems Bf information are 
collected from the works of various tra¬ 
vellers, the rightful owners should in 
every instance he [acknowledged, espe¬ 
cially where their very words are used,— 
a good old custom, which we are sorry to 
see much on the decrease. The work, 
moreover, would be infinitely more valu¬ 
able with references to the various authors 
who have furnished information at the 
font of each page. The descriptions of 
the improvements and new buildings, 
both at Munich and Athens, are very in¬ 
teresting : one would wonder where King 
Ludwig obtains his funds. Notwith¬ 
standing some vagaries prompted by a 
poetic brain, he must be a great man, 
since, whatever he wills to do, he does. 

The whole of the information given 
of the German route is original and 
clever, and we doubt not Claridge’s work 
will itself very frequently make th% tour 
of the Danube^and other parts which he 
has so usefully described. If Mr. Cla- 
ridge would, however, take our advice, we 
would strongly recommend his Guide- 
Book, though not heavy, to be printed 
on tough thin paper, as more convenient 
for actual use to travellers. • 

Arithmetical Perspective. By C. E. 

Bernard. 

All the world knows there is no royal 
road to the science of perspective. An 
artist, to proceed on sure grounds, re¬ 
quires considerable mathematical skiU.* 
The present treatise simplifies the process 
by expunging all lines not absolutely 
required for effect. Our author makes 
the following observation on the method 
laid down in this volume. 

The idea of using calculation, instead of 
construction, for obtaining the perspective 
representation of object, is, 1 beueve, alto¬ 
gether origin^, 
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fn order fcUyto aaderstandthe following 
pagoa, BO more mthomatical b'^ is re> 
quirod, than somo knowledge of proportion^ 
«nd of the first eleitients of geometry; so 
that the work will, I trust, be open to 
The diagrams are useful and well en> 
graved. We think a volume in which 
the airthOT has given himself such intense 
lalhMir, in order to smooth the difiiculties 
•S a very rugged path of science, ought 
to meet with patronage at the hands of 
those for whose benefit it is intended. 


BduUer's Lyrta. Translated by J. Pym 
JOBMITOK, Esq. 

We like the present translation of Der 
Kamf mit dem Dracken. 

The naiveti of Schiller’s text is, indeed, 
at the conclusion, inunitablc ; and there 
is a fullness and rich roll in the couplets 
spoken by the Master of Rhodes scarcely 
attained in this or any other translation. 
Ein Gott bist Du dem Volke worden 

Fiend kommst Du zuruck dem Orden. 
Here we think fiends though it means 
etumy or foe in German, should have 
been rendered simply fiend in English, 
because the idea of the poet is evidently 
to create an antithesis between the God 
of the people and the devil of the order. 
However, we will give the translation for 
tlie judgment of better Gcnnan scholars 
than we pretend to be. It is very pleas¬ 
ingly rendered. 

And speaks: “ The dragon which this land 
Laid»waat8, lies conquered by thy hand;— 
The people deify thee now / 

But to the Order tkou'rt a foe: 

And a worse reptile far was bred 
Within thy heart, than this that’s dead; 
The serpent which the bosom fills 
With poison, and the world with ills— 

Is the rebellious will of man, 

•Which scorns the yoke of discipline ; 
And ever since the world began, 

Ihe ruin of its peace hath been. 

Conrffge we meet in Paynira host. 
Obedience is the Christian’s loast; 

For where* the master from on high 
Once walked in deep humility. 

The fathers there, on holy ground. 

This Order’s bond did wwely found— 

Of duties hardest to fulfil. 

To curb our own rebellious will. 

Vain glory in thy bosom burned. 

Then hjwte thee quickly from my sight I 
He who the Master^s yoke hath spurn^ 
May never with his cross be dight.” 

Now forth the vast assemblage break, 

A tempest seems thq house to shake. 

And all the brethren beg for grace. 

The youth in silenoe bows his face, 
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Kisses the Master’* hand jwnre, 

And goesthe letter’s eyes pteraoe 
The hero; he recalls him too-A • ^ 

** Gome to my arras, my bob,** fae enes» 
The hasder victor’s gained by dmeu 
Accept fiite crosB-4t is tfaic piico 
Of self-subdued kumili^> 

We have compared BdiiUer** fine 
poem of Der Tfaacder, or the Gofalet, 
with its transbtioQ in the present eottec- 
tion, line by line, and find it closely 
rendered. The two fo1k>wiii|: verses 
have, we think, caught the spirit of the 
original. 

“ For under me lay, yet mountun-deep, 

A purple darknest vast; 

And though to the ear these horrors sleep. 
My eye with terror was cast 
On the snakes, salamanders, and dragons 
beneath. 

As they swarm’d in the grisly pool of death. 

“ Dark masses of hideous monsters there 
In horrible mixture lay;— 

The Hammer-fish, with its form of fear— 
The Rock-fish—and prickly Ray— 

And the ravenous Shark all grimly smiled, 
Hyena of the ocean wild!” 

Here Schiller’s noble line 

In perpumor Finstemiss da^ 
literally. 

In purple darkness there, 
is, perhaps, injured* by the interpedated 
word veat. 

We think, in the next verse the sim¬ 
plicity of Schiller’s thought 
Von der menschlichen Hulfe so wdt— 
From human help so far,—* 
is hurt by tlie translation. 

How far from all human ken I 
for it is a slight misfortune to have none 
looking at us, and, very often, utter soli¬ 
tude is a pleasant thing; but it is rather 
an alarming slate to be beyond all human 
aid. 

We find some good passages in the 
Lay of the Bell. Every one who has 
seen (or just now chances to pass down 
Cheapside) a half-burnt house, must ac¬ 
knowledge how striking is the following 
assertion;— 

In the empty window fhunes 
Horror reigns. 

The author is a German scholar: he 
has rendered the compound epithets, 
which may be considered so peculiarly 
Germanisms, with considerable taste; 
but diere is a lack of euphony in his 
composition. 
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'ByLtdjr CsAKirOTTf 
GtncsT. l«ongltata aad Co* 

Tac t^nd|lioo of the Mabiaorion, 
bj LadyCbialotta Guest, has been tong 
uMer our oonsideration, and we should 
before this hare expressed our opinion of 
an undertaking every way so worthy 
pnbUc attentiont had we not been fet* 
tered and restmned by the fact, that 
tally the last number has reached our 
hands, although we are informed that the 
first volume was intended for us; and as 
th^ is doubtless a mass of curious 
matter relating to the state and preserva* 
tion of this Welsh manuscript, we were 
unwilling to discuss it without receiving 
pr^er information regarding it. 

The ouly whole portion of the number 
now in our hands, is the romance of 
Peredur, the Son of Evrawc, which is 
in the second volume. Peredur is a Pa¬ 
ladin, familiar to those who have read 
the British romances and ballads on 
King Arthur, under the name of Sir 
Pcrcival of Wales. These acts of Ar¬ 
thur and his Knights may be considered 
as the Celtic Iliad, while those of Char¬ 
lemagne and his Paladins may be consi¬ 
dered the Gothic Iliad, and it is a mat¬ 
ter of great curiobity to waa’h the varia¬ 
tions of customs and manners in the edi¬ 
tions of these legends, given, as they are, 
according to the ideas of the various dis¬ 
tricts in our island. 

The original Welsh or Celtic of Perc- 
dor, is printed in this really most beau¬ 
tiful copy of the Mabinogion, in type of 
great clearness and elegance, and it is 
illustrated exquisitely with wood-cuts, by 
Williams; as to the translation, we have 
not met with any thing so naively fasci¬ 
nating since the translation of Grimms' 
Tales from the Germau. Lady Char¬ 
lotte has had the excellent taste not to 
disturb in any way the simplicity of the 
text, and thus has laid the whole antiqua¬ 
rian world under an immense obligation. 
Many are desirous of reading the histo¬ 
rical and poetical treasures locked up in 
Celtic manuscripts, but the students of 
Celtic being few, such treasures are un¬ 
approachable, excepting by means of 
translation, performed with simplicity of 
design. How seldom do we find a lady 
of rank patriotic enough to devote herself 
to the elucidation of the antiquities of 
her country, shrouded too in a langui^e 
little known to the titenty; and wbi^ dli« 
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tinction and praise does a lady deaeit^ei 
who has employed herself toua prac- 
ticaUy? _ ' 

But it is time to give a specimen o^ 
the translation, and we select the follow¬ 
ing first notable exploit of Peredur at 
the Court of King Ajrthur. 

Meanwhile Peredur journeyed on towaids 
Arthur's Court. And before he reai^ed it, 
another knight had been there, who gave a 
ring of thick gold at the door of the gate 
for holding his horse, and went into the 
hall where Arthiu* and his household, and 
Gwenhwyvar and her maidens, were assem¬ 
bled. And the page of the chamber was 
serving Gwenhwyvw'Nrith a golden goblet. 
Then the knight dashed the ujuor that was 
therein upon her face, and upon her sto¬ 
macher, and gave her a violent blow on the 
face, and said, “ If any have the boldness 
to dispute this goblet with me, and to re¬ 
venge the insult to (J-wenhwyvar, let him 
follow me to the meadow, and there I will 
await him.” 8o the knight took his horse, 
and rode to the meadow. And all the house¬ 
hold hung down their heads, lest any of 
them should be requested to ^ and avenge 
the insult to Gwcnhwyvar. For it seemed 
to them, that no one would have ventured 
on so daring an ontrage, unless he possessed 
such powers, through magic or charms, that 
none could be able to take vengeance upon 
him. Then, behdld Peredur entered tho 
hall, upou the bony piebald horse, with the 
uncouth trappings upon it; and in this way 
he traversed the whole length of the hall. In 
the centre of the hall stood Kai, “ Tell 
me, tall man,” said Peredur, “ is Uiat Ar¬ 
thur, yonder ?” “ What wouldst thou with 

Arthur ?” asked Kai. “ My mother told 
me to go to Arthur, and receive the honour 
of knighthood.” “ By my faith,” said he, 
“thou art all too meanly equipped with 
horse and with arms.” Thereupon he was 
perceived by all the household, and they 
threw sticks at him. Then, behold, a dwarf 
came forward. He had already been a year 
at Arthur’s Court, both he and a frmale 
dwarf. They had craved harbourage of 
Arthur, and had obtained it; and during the 
whole year, neither of them hdd spoken a 
single word to any one. When* the dwarf 
beheld Peredur, “ Haha I” said he, “ the 
welcome of Heaven be unto thee, goodly 
Peredor, son of Evrawc, the chief of war¬ 
riors, and flower of knightliood.” “Truly,” 
said Kai, “ tliou art iU-taught to remain a 
year mute at Arthur’s Court, with choice of 
society; and non, before the free of Arthur 
and ail his household, to oall out and de¬ 
clare such a man as this the diiief of war¬ 
riors and the flower of knighthood.” And 
he gave him such a box on the ear, that be 
frU senseless to the ground. Then exdbdmed 
the femate dvaxf» ** Haha I goodly P^rodiur, 
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son <ii liVravc .the 'welooiae of Heaven be 
tintd the flower of knights and b'ght of chi- 
valty.” “ Of a truth, maiden,” said Kai, 
*‘thou art ill-bred to remain mute for a 
year at tiie Cowt of Arthur, and then to 
speak as thou dost of such a man as this.” 
_ And Kai kicked her with bis foot, so that 
' she fdl to the CTound senseless. “ Tall 
man,’’ aaM Peredor, “ show me which is 
Arthnr.”, “Hold thy peace,” said Kai, 
“ and go -after the knight who went hence 
to meadow, and take from him the gob¬ 
let, and overthrow him, and possess thyself 
of hk horse and arms, and then thou shalt 
receive the order of knighthood.” “I will 
do so, tall man,” said Poredur. So he 
turned his horse's head towards the meadow. 
And when he came there, the knight was 
riding up and down, proud of Ids strength, 
and valour, and noble mien. “ Tell me,” 
said the knight; “ didst thou see any one 
coming after me from the court ?” “ The 

tall man that was there;’' said he, “ desired 
me to come, and overthrow thee, and to 
take from thee the goblet, and thy hors’ 
and'thy armour for myself.” “Silence,* 
said the knight; “go back to the court, 
and tell Arthur, from me, either to come 
lumself, or to send some other to fight with 
me; and unless be do so quickly, 1 will not 
wait for him.” “Bymy fidth,” saidPere- 
dur, “ choose thou whether it shall be will¬ 
ingly or unwillingly, but I will have the 
horse, and the arms, and the ^blet.” And 
upon thk the knight ran at him furiously, 
and struck him a violent blow with the shaft 
of his spear, between the neck and the 
shoulder. “ Haha! lad,” said Peredur, 

“ my mother’s servants were not Jised to play 
with me in ^is wise; therefore, thus will 1 
play with thee.” And thereupon he struck 
nim with a sharp-pointed fork, and it hit 
him in the eye, and came out at the back of 
his neck, so tliat he instantly fell down life¬ 
less. 

“Verily,” said Owain the^son of Urien 
to Kai, “thou wert ill-advised when thou 
didst send that madman after the knight, 
for of two things most befall him. He 

must either be overdirown or slain. If he 
is overthrown by the knight, he will be 
counted \if him to be ati honourable person 
of the wmrt, and an eternal disgrace will 
it be th Arthur and bis warriors. And if he 
is siatn, the disgrace will be the same; and 
moreover, his sm will be upon him; there¬ 
fore will 1 go to see what has befallen him.” 
So Owdn went to the meadow, and he found 
Peredur dragging the man about. “ What 
art thou doing thus,” said Owain. “ This 
iron coat,” saw Peredur, “ will never come 
from off him ; not by my efiinrts, at any 
nte.” And Owain unfastened his armour 
and Ids cHothea. “ Here, my good soul,” 
Bud he, “ is a horse and amour better Uian 
thine. Take them joyftdly, md come widi 
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me to Arthur, to receive the faononr of 
knighthood, for thou dost merit it.” “ May 
I never show my face again if I go,” said 
Peredur, “but take you |he goblet to 
Gwenbwyvar, and tell Arthur, that wherever ‘ 
I am, I will be his vassal, and will do him 
what profit and service I am able. And 
say that I will not come to his court, until 
I have encountered the tall man that is 
there, to revenge the injury he did to the 
dwarf and dwaness.” 

The original, we should suppose, from 
the following specimen of heraldry, to 
have been written after the Norman 
conquests, for the Celts did not then 
discuss blazonry in the following scien¬ 
tific manner. 

And the knight bad upon his shoulder a 
shield, ingrained with gold, with a fesse of 
azure blue upon it, and his whole armour 
was of the same hue. 

If the Celts hadamorial bearings they 
did not define them, according to the ap¬ 
proved rules of art, and much we wished 
for “ some skill in Welsh/' to have com¬ 
pared this precious sentence with the 
original. We were exceedingly pleased 
with the chessmen Peredur found play¬ 
ing by themselves, and wish we could 
persuade ours to shout when they won a 
game. 

And Peredur proceeded towards the castle, 
and the gate of the castle was open. And 
when he came to the hall, the door was 
open, and he entered. And he beheld a 
ches.s-board in the h^, and the chess-men 
were playing against each other, by them¬ 
selves. And the side that he iavoured lost 
the game, and therei:q>oa die others set up 
a shout, though they had been living men. 
And Per^ur was wroth, and took the chess¬ 
men ih his lap, and cast the chess-board 
into the lake. And when he had done thus, 
behold the black maiden came in, and she 
said to him, “ TThe welcome of Heavmi be 
not unto thee, 'llioa hadst rather do evil 
than good.” What oomplunt hast thou 
against me, maiden ?” said Peredur. “ That 
thou hast occasioned unto the Empress the 
loss of her chess-board, which she would 
not bare lost for all her empire.” 

The notes are extremely clever, and 
we wish we could indulge a hope that 
Lady Charlotte would turn her attention 
to the elucidation of Welsh history from 
the time of Edward 1. to the accession 
of Henry VII. Translations from his¬ 
torical ballads and genuine Welsh chro¬ 
nicles, would cast a great light on the 
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ptoceedings of Owen Glendourdy,* hia 
DTothdr-in-Iawy Davy Gam, and bis 
Welsh band at Amneour, likewise the 
history of the Tudors before that line 
ascended the throne of England. The 
events concerning the Principality lie in 
the darkest shadow in our history; it 
would then be a noble task to set them 
in a better light, and do individual jus¬ 
tice to the dems of those Celtic heroes, 
whose names are scarcely mentioned in 
our historic pages. 

There are curious specimens of the 
Celtic MSS. of Peredur ab Evraur from 
Jesus College, at Oxford, and one, be¬ 
longing to Sir John Busanquet, engraved 
in this number. The industry and talent 
of the fair translator cannot be too much 
praised for unlocking so extraordinary 
and singular a page of antiquity. The 
work ought to be in every philological 
library in Europe. 

The East Indian Voyager^ or Ten jl/»- 

nutes* Advice to the Outward Mound. 

By Emma Roberts. 

We hope, for their own benefit, that all 
outward-bound East Indian voyagers 
will bestow a great many more minutes 
than ten to the consideration of a book 
so well deserving long and minute atten¬ 
tion as this very clever work. There is 
an excellent chapter, descriptive of a 
lady's outfit. 

'There are good and bad of all sorts, 
80 there are good Ayahs, faithful and 
honest creatures and bad ones; and we 
have known many worthy of the confi¬ 
dence given them by their misti'esses. 
We are disposed to think that the 
authoress has been particularly unfor¬ 
tunate in the evidence' given her of this 
class of domestic rewarch. 

The following exti^t is calculated to 
make a proper impression on the minds 
of those who have a distant prospect of 
an Indian destination, and who are in¬ 
dulging in a thousand ideal speculations 
on the impunity of Indian luxury and 
idleness. 

'*The needlework of the domestic estab- 
blishment in India is performed by a tailor, 
or dktee, as he is called; and those men who 
are employed upon the wardrobes of ladies, 
are usually very expert, but they undertake 
nothing beyond the mere sewing, hemming, 

f ■ ■ I I ■■ -- 

• Owen Qlendower is always thus called in 
the Fesdera. 
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atitchlng and copying departments. They 
will make a gown from a given pattmtt^ 
with tolerable accuracy; but they do not 
consider it to be tbeir buMness to try it on | 
and they would refuse if reqnired 'to do so,' 
on the plea of indecorum, which it is rather 
curious should come from them instead of' 
the lady. On this account some acquaint¬ 
ance with the method of cutting out a gown,* 
and trying it on,'will be found very import¬ 
ant in India; for the expense of having new 
dresses from the Marchands de Mode of 
the Presidencies is too great fur ilie majo¬ 
rity of female residents; while, without the 
lady can contrive to assist in the manufac¬ 
tures, books and prints of fashions are to¬ 
tally useless. A gown made by a dirzee 
who is left entirely to his own skill and dis¬ 
cretion, is usually pulled to pieces, and pub 
together again so frequently, that it look* 
old before it has been worn ; and in many 
places in the provinces, there is absolutely 
no remedy, no European woman being to 
be found tlironghont the whole station capa¬ 
ble of affording the slightest assistance. 
Ihe art of catting out and fitting on, Al¬ 
though so necessary, is very difficult of ac¬ 
quirement in India, where the circle may bo 
so small as to furnish no one person able or 
willing to give the necessary instructions; 
while there is nothing to prevent a young 
lady in England from obtaining a sufficient 
acquaintance with the process, to enable 
her to make a fashtonabte appearance. The 
toil is not great, since the executive may 
always be left to the tailor, who will follow 
the directions given with great accunuy. 

The millinery art, though not quite so 
essential, since a single hat or cap will suf¬ 
fice, where many gowns are necessary, is 
' very advantageous to those who study the 
graces of the toilet in India. To be able to 
trim, and modify, and alter, will be found 
most useful when at tbe distance of perhaps 
a hai|dred miles from any person who^ can 
perform these constantly required services. 
At all the large stations men may he found 
who undertake to make hats and bonnets 
after any given pattern, but who aare totally* 
unequal to the task of placing feathers 
bows, or any other ornament in thdr 
proper positions, taste and elegance foeing 
quite out of the question. If the ladyTier- 
self cannot supply this omissioo, she must 
be content to make a very poor fi^rein the 
circle in which she moves. It has been said 
that people must be bom milliners, to suc¬ 
ceed in an art which requires a very pecn- 
liar and perhaps unattainable talent; but 
though ^ may be difficult or impossible to 
excel, a cm'tain decree of dexterity may be 
arriv^ at, wUoh will turn to good account 
in places where nothing very much better 
can be found. As an Indian voyage is sel¬ 
dom undertaken without a few mouths of 
previous prepamUon* la^, who have sot 
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ilM prospeot of beings permailently settled 
oae of the three Presidencies, shoald en- 
'dbevoar to render themselvos acquainted 
sWth thi* very useful branch of rominine 
fliuaomy; for, however ingenious they may 
he, and equal to remedy all deficiencies of 
the lund, their natnral cleverness will be 
much assisted by a little practical know* 
ledge. India has been fbr so long a period 
represented as a perfect paradise for women, 
that it it difficult to dissipate an idea which 
seems to have gained possession of every 
mind; and certainly rich ladies, either at 
the Fresidenries or elsewhere, may obtain 
everything they can want, and nearly every 
thing they can wish for. The ricli, how¬ 
ever, form a very small portion of Anglo- 
Indian society; by far the greater number 
of the wives and daughters of European 
ftmUies being restricted within very limited 
neans. Cheap materials, which are fre¬ 
quently attainable^ will be of very little uso 
to snob persons, unless they have some skill 
in the art of making them up; and though 
it is esteemed little less than high treason 
to find fauh with the toilets of Anglo-In¬ 
dian ladies, truth compels me to say that 
tiiora is great room for improvement, 
more especially in the Upper Provinces. 
Girls who go out to dieir parents, under 
the idea that they will find their wants sup¬ 
plied with the same readiness as at home, 
will be much disappointed; and though 
there are many resources which may be 
rendered available as substitutes, active 
habits, and a readiness at contrivance, are 
necessBiy to bring them into the service. 
There are so very few metiiods for the em¬ 
ployment of the time of the softer sex in 
India, that a more than ordinary devotion 
of it to the subject of dress, is npt only 
pardonable, but praiseworthy, especially as 
many causes operate to induce negligence. 
The indulgence of the indolence which the 
oppressive nature of tbe climate is so apt to 
jmdocs, is but too frequently attended by 
nn unwillingness to give up tiie comfoit of a 
loose and careless attire for the restraints of 
• the toilet. When this habit is suffered to 
grow upon the parties who have given way 
to it, tney are indisposed to receive coin- 
pan^ in a morning; and the interests of 
Bodety suffer very considerably from the 
aeclaaion of tho female portion of a family 
in their chambers. So mncli of tho hap- 
jdnosB of life in India depends upon the 
nkertions of thd ladies, that they should 
fwnsider ve^ deeply, before they go out, 
the responsibility which they incur while 
becoming such important members of the 
contmunr^: every accomplishment and 
evei^ uaeful and amiable quality will have 
«wide field for its display; and there can 
,be no doubt that the direction of well 
ffireoted female influence will alw^a bo 
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the ladles of a Station patronise publie 
amusements, and encourage social vinting, 
the gentlemen seldom or ever abandon 
themselves to gambling, or any other de¬ 
structive pursuit; and a ready concurrence 
with any scheme proposed for the fur¬ 
therance of iiarmless entertainment, forms 
one of the best means of keeping society 
together, since a captions temper, caprice, 
or the want of inclination to oblige in one 
single individual may often mar the happiest 
arrangements which a limited society can 
propose.” 

We recommend this work as well to 
the voyager as to those parents whose 
children are educating with a view to 
live in the east. There is also a series 
of excellent papers on the medical ser¬ 
vice, and directions to medical tyros. 
One of the most curious facts relating to 
the prospects of a young person brought 
up to this dangerous but highly honour¬ 
able and invaluable profession is, that 
Lord William Bentinck has cut down 
the retiring salaries of the few surgeons 
who survive their laborious duties to 
two-thirds, ill proportion, less than that 
of the military veteran ! t Ought a pa¬ 
ternal government to suffer this? Ought 
the preserver to be worse paid than the 
defender ? The India House may be glad 
to cut down as closely as possible; but 
the British Government ought to inter¬ 
fere, for the sake of tliousands of Bri¬ 
tons, ivhose lives will suffer from the 
want of a supply of efficient surgeons, 
the certain result of so vile a system. 

The interests of the cadet and the 
civilian are likewise considered in this 
intelligent work, which appears to us 
without a fault, unless it be too earnest 
a recommendation of cups of strong tea 
for puppies—we mean four-legged ones. 

jRsmtf on tho In^uenco Pootry* 

By J. Hemming Webb, Esq. 

The admirers of pure metaphysical 
essay, among whom there is, we trust, s 
large number of our fair countrywomen, 
will be exceedingly pleased with this 
pamphlet; and all those who consider a 
highly polished style as the first requi¬ 
site of an author, will scarcely find, in 
the present day, more elegant sentences 
than in this prize pamphlet, which has 
been so fortunate as to please the taste 
of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, at the 
Southwark Litecai^ Sodety. Although 
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we consider that ideality, in a greater 
proportion than the perceptive and regu-, 
lating faculties, is one of the most dan> 
gerous gifts that can be bestowed on 
man; yet there is great truth in the fol¬ 
lowing remarks, which we g^ve as a spe¬ 
cimen of the composition. 

Were it possible to erase from the 
mind the faeulty of imagining, what a dull, 
tame, plodding animal, man would be; no 
object which might fall within the compass 
of his vision would have the power of arous¬ 
ing within him a single emotion. The form 
of substances might have perhaps become 
known, but their properties and qualities 
would fur ever remain to him enshrouded 
inysteries. He would turn from all that is 
anectionate, and beautiful, and good, with¬ 
out one expression of pain, or feeling of re¬ 
gret, and meet it ^ain without any impulse 
to gladness or joy, hiecause, in the first place, 
he would experience no loss, and in the 
second place he would be unconscious of 
any cause of accession of delight. In ab¬ 
sence, the loved ones, if recalled to mind, 
would be 80 without any fervent feelings of 
desire to be re-united, and in their pre.sence 
there would he no sweet emotion of passion¬ 
ate regard; for without imagination, me¬ 
mory would be inoperative ; without ima¬ 
gination, love would be a merely sensual 
and present and momentary gratification. 
Imagination is the essence of afiection. In 
much of our fondness for our fellows, in 
much of our admiration and esteem, we 
love what we imagine rather than what we 
know. 

Yarrelts History of British Birds, 
Part XIV. 

We are now introduced to that division 
of the highly amusing family of the Cor- 
vidaj, which includes jackdaws and mag¬ 
pies ; these gradually blend with the 
woodpeckers. The wood-cuts here as¬ 
sume more than their usual beauty; the 
green woodpecker is a fine instance, and 
the skeleton of that creature, showing 
its wonderful mechanical structure for 
ascending trees, in its peculiar manner, 
will excite the admiration of all lovers of 
natural histoiy. Mr. Yarrell has be¬ 
stowed some inquiry on the provincial 
appellations by which this bird is known, 
and has mentioned the name woodspite 
as one { we have always beard it termed 
by country people wood-^r//<?, the name 


arising from the flash of its bright 
momentarily seen and gone. ' This 
chaining number, alike attractive from 
its delightful letter-press afid valoablie 
delineations. 

Le Page's French Master^ for the 
serf. Wilson. 

This little book is marked with the 
usual good sense and acumen for tuition, 
which distinguish the productions df Le 
Page. 

He is the best idiomatic instnifitor 
we know. Hb dialogues on the sound 
of the French letters and the parto flf 
speech are of first-rate excellence. Bat 
do not let parents suppose this book b a 
very easy one: it is too truly French— 
too thoroughly imbued with the lUdia- 
pensable idioms of that language to be 
learned by English children very quickly 
without sensible explanation^ out then, 
what is learnt b really valuable—the 
idioms being completely in a converaa- 
tional spirit, and very different from the 
Anglo-French, given in usual nursery 
dialogues. 

The Terpsichore QiuidriUes. By Mbs Saaak 

Aueua. Tuckbb, and dedicated to Mrs. 

Stephen Isaackson. 

Mobic entered upon the scene of the 
world to enliven it by extending h«r hand 
to Damcb : and not to separate these two 
sisters requires much talent in the composer. 
But thb often occurs in writing music frr 
dancing, to which it b much more frequently 
adapted than singing. Miss Tuckw, how¬ 
ever, in her quadrilles, has displays consi¬ 
derable talent by the composition of grace¬ 
ful music, which irr^sbtibly entices toj^i 
in the defightful mazes of the dance. We 
like all, but prefer the second quadnlle* 
The fourth would please us more w^ it 
less monotonous, and if the base fell not 

always upon the fifth. • 

. • 

We are informed that the tale pnbBriied 
in this (the Lady’s) Magazine for Jammty, 
1836, entitled, “ Whitsun Eve, or the Last 
Link in the Chain,” by Edward Lanowt^. 
Esq., has been dramatised for, and will be 
produced at, the Pavilion Theatre, on MqiB- 
day (Sept. 80). • We shaB not, iherefi^ 
he*able, in the present nupaber, to givO. 
mention of its reception. ' * 


I The reviews of the following are deferredTAe Modem Lit^ature of JVaeoe— 
qf British Sporie^The Ballot, by the Rev, Sidney Siidth“»Mwt. RlU'hMspnrtS an farts iRm 
Sarbmtrs—JLondon, dnfhtnt amt Modem, 
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THE QUEEN'S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT REGINA. 


Angust 30.—HeT Majesty gave audience to 
the Marquis of Normanby and Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne. The Queen, accompanied by her 
august mother, H. S. H, tlie Duke Ferdinand 
of Saxe Cobuijt and H. S. H. the Princess Vie- 
toire of Saxe Coburg, left Buckingham Palace, 
for Windsor. 

81»““Windsor ;"-Her Minestydid not lesTO 
the Castle. 

Septembto 1.—"Windsor (Sunday)Her 
Majraly and H. B. H. the Duchess of Kent, 
attmded dirine serrice in the Chapel Royal of 
St. George in the morning, and in the after¬ 
noon promenaded on the terrace. 

2.—Windsor:—^The unfavourable ■weather 
prmnted the Queen going out. 

8.—Windsor :-^The Queen rode out on 
horselmck. 

4. —WindsorHer Majesty took equestrian 
exncise. 

5. —WindsorThe Queen rode out on 
horseback. Two of the royal carriages were 
sent to Woolwich, for the purpose of conveying 
thmr Miynsties, the King and Queen of the 
Belgisns and suite to the Castle; their Majes¬ 
ties did not, however, arrive. 

6. —Windsor:—Her Majesty look her ac- 
enstomed equestrian exercise in the afternoon. 
An express arrived at the Castle, with the in¬ 
telligence that their Majesties the King and 
Queen of the Belgians had landed at Woolwich. 

7. —Windsor:—Their Majesties the King 
and Queen of the Belgians and suite arrived at 
the Castle, on a ■visit to Her Mgjesty. 

8. —Windsor (Sunday):—The Queen, ac¬ 
companied by the King of the Belgians, ftje 
Ds^eas of Kent, and the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, attended divine service in the morning, 
in St. George’a Chapel. At half-past four 
O^ock in the afternoon. Her Majesty walked 
on the east terrace of ^e Castle, and at five 
o'clock Her Miyesty, taking the arm of the 
King oft the Belgians, the Queen being on ^e 
other tade; proceeded to the outer terrace, 
•s frre th^uolic were admitted, and which was 
fhronted^wifti company. After passing through 
Ihe whole extent of the terrace, between con- 
tinnons lines of visitors, the Ulustrious party 
returned to the inner terrace. 

9. ^*-Wind8or:—Her Majesty took an airing 
in a oaniage, accompanied by the Queen of the 
Bdf^anB, de Duchess of Kent, and the Piin- 
oeSB Victoire of SaxeCobnig. 

10. —Windsor:—The Queen took a caniaga 
airing, accompanied as yesterday. 

The Queen Dowager arrived at the Castle, 
ai^ lunched with Her Majesty and her iUua- 
rirum&reiarivai. The Queea Dowagei left at 
ftnixo'dock. 

m 


11 . —Windsor;—Her Majesty, and the King 
and Qneen of the Belgians, and tbo Duchess 
of Kent, accompanied their illustrious relatives, 
T. S. H. H. the Duke Ferdinand of Saxe Co¬ 
burg Gotha, the Princess Victoire, and the 
Princes Augustus and Leopold of Saxe Co¬ 
burg, to Woolwich, to witness their embarka¬ 
tion for the Continent. The royal party returned 
to the Castle in the evening to dinner. 

12. —Windsor;—Her Majesty promenaded 
on the terrace of the Castle, and also on the 
slopes, during the afternoon. 

13 . —Windsor:—Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback in the morning, and in the evening 
had a dinner party. 

King Leopold went to Claremont, intending 
to pass the night there. 

14. —Windsor:—The King of the Belgians 
returned from Claremont to dine at the Castle, 
and tbe Queen of the Belgians returned from a 
visit to the Queen Dowager. 

15. —Windsor (Sunday)Her Majesty ac¬ 
companied by the King of the Belgians, at¬ 
tended divine service in St. George’s Chapel. 

The Queen promenaded on the terrace of 
tbe Castle in the evening, accompanied by tbe 
King and Queen of the Belgians. 

16. —Windsor:—Her Majesty rode out oB 
horseback. 

His Grace tbe Duke of Wellington arrived 
at the Castle in the afternoon. 

17. —Windsor:—Her Majesty, accompanied 
by the King and Queen of the Belgians, and 
the Duchess of Kent, went in the morning to 
Bagshot Park, the residence of H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester. 

18 . : 5 -Windsor:—Her Majesty, accompanied 
by tlie King and Queen of toe Belgians, went 
in toe afternoon to toe top of toe Round 
Tower; toe royal party afterwards walked on 
too east terrace, and thence to the slopes. 

19. —Windsor:—Her Mgjesty did not take 
her accustomed exercise. 

IK).—Hex Majesty rode out on horseback. 
The King and Queen of toe Belgians and suite 
left the Castle soon after five o’clock m toe 
morning, for Woolwich, where their Miyestiex 
embarked for the Continent. 

21. —Windsor:—Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback in toe Puk during the afternoon. 

22. —Windsor (Sunday) :—Her Majesty at¬ 
tended divine service in St. George’s Chapel. 

The Queen promenaded in toe afternoon 
on toe east terrace of toe Castle. 

23. —Her Majesty rode oat on horsebadCf 
attended by all toe viutors at the Cootie. 

24. —The Queen took hernstuil airingonhorae- 
back in toe Park, accompanied by' visoounta 
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Melboune aad Pabnentoo, and a party of tlbe 
toyalsuita. 

35.—Her Majesty, wifli a numerous suite, 
rode out ia.the aflenioon. 

26. —The Queen toi^ her usual ride in the 
Park, attended by a large party from the 
Gastle. 

27. —Windsor. Her Majesty rode out this 
afternoon, attended by most of the royid visitors 
aad suite. 


BIDES AND DRIVES. 

Ring and Queen of the Belgians, Sept. 7, 9,16, 
17. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kcmt, Sept. 3, 4,5, 7, 
9,17, 22. 

H.S.H. Duke Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg, Sept. 
3, 4, 5,6, 7, 9. 

H.S.H. Princess Victoire of Saxe Coburg, Sept. 
3, 4,5. 6, 7, 9, 10. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, Sept. .3, 4,5, 
7, 9. 

Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg, Sept. 3, 4, 
5, 7, 9. 

Viscount Melbourne, Sept. 3, 4, 6,13,16, 22, 
26. 

Hon. Miss Anson, Sept. 3, 6,13. 

Baroness Lehson, Sept. 3, 6.13, 16, 20, 22, 

23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Earl of Uxbridge, Sept. 3, 6,13. 

Lord Gardner, Sept. 3. 

Col. Wemyss, Sept. 3, 4, 7, 16,17, 20,22, 23, 

24, 25, 26. 27. 

Sir Robert Otway, Sept. 3, 6, 7,16. 

Lady Charlotte Oundos, Sept, 4, 9,16,17, 20, 
22, 23,24, 25, 26, 27. 

Baroness Fenyvessy, Sept. 4, 9, 10. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Sept. 4, 9,10,17. 27. 

Lady Harriet Clive, Sept. 4, 9,10,16. 

Miss Quentin, Sept. 3, 4, 5,13,16, 20,22, 23, 

25, 26. 

Sir George Quentin, Sept. 4,17,22, 23, 25,26, 
27. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept. 6,7,16,20, 22, 25. 
Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept. 6,7,9,10,16,20, 
22, 23. 25, 26. 

Earl of Fingai, Sept. 6, 7,16. 

Coimt Menzdorf Sept. 7. 

Lady Lyttletun, Sept. 9, 10,16. 

Earl Surr^, Sept. 13, 16,23, 24, 25,26,27. 
Duke of Wellington, Sept 16. 

Lady F. Cowper, Sept. 16. 

Sir Hamilton Seymour, Srat. 16. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Sept. 16. 

Countese of Sandwich, Sept. 17, 20, 22,24, 25, 
27. 

Hon. Mrs. George Campbell, Sept. 17, 20,22. 
Lord Byron, Sept 17,20,22, 25, 26, 27. 

Hon. Mmor Keppei, Sept 17, 20,22, 24, 26, 
27. 

Earl Cowper, Sept. 20, 22, 23, 26. 

Countess Cowper, Sept. 20,22, 24, 25. 
Viscount Toninglon, Sept. 20. 

Countess of Albemarle, Sept 20. 

Hon Miss Paget, Sept. 22,%. 


OUESTS AT THE BOTAL TABLI. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians, Sept. 8. 

9.10.13.15.18.19.22. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Aug. 31, Sept 

6.8.9.10.13.15.18.19.22. ^ 
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Gazette, 

H.S.H. Duke Fetdlnatid of Saxe Cobuig; 

31, Sept. 6, 8, 9, 10,13. . * 

H.S.H. Princess Victoire of Saxe Coburg, AittSr 
81, Sept. 6, 8, 9,10,13. 

PrhtCe Augustus of Saxe Coburg, Aug. .31, 
Sept 6, 8, 9) 10,13. 

Piiuce Leopold of Saxe Coburg, Aug. 31, Sept 
6 , 8, 9.10.13. 

Earl of ITxbridge, Ang. 31, Sept. 1,13,15, 19. 
Countess of Uxbridge, Aug. 31, Sept. 1,19. 
Earl of Albemarle, Aug. 31, Sept 18. 

Countess of Albemarle, Sept. 18. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, Aug. 31, Sept 1, 3, % 10, 

22 . 

Hon. Mrs. Cavendish, Aug, 31, Sept 1. 

Lady Eleanora Paget, Aug. 31 i Sept 1,19. 
Lady Constance Paget, Aug. 31, Sept. 1,19. 
Lord John Ruiisell, Sept. 1,3,13,18, 25. 

Hon. Mias Liston, Sept 1, 3,13, IS, 25. 
Lieut.'Col. Reid, Sept. 1. 

Lieut-Col. Boys, Sept. 1. ' . 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Aug. 31, Sept 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harcoort, Aug. 31. 

Countess Dowager Cowper, Sept. 13,17, 18 . 
Lady Fanny Cowper, Sept. 13,17,18. 

Right Hon. C. Puulett Thomson, Sept. 3. 

Major Armstrong, Sept 3. 

Major Webb, Sept. 3. 

Count Alexander Menzdorf, Sept. 6. . 

Earl of Surrev, Sept 6,8, 9,10,13,15,18, lA 

22 . 

Viscount Melbourne, Sept. 6, 8, 9,10, 13, IS, 
17, J8, 22, 26. 

Viscount Palmerston, Sept 6, 8, 9,10,13, IS, 
17. 18, 22, 26. 

Lady LytUeton, Sept. 6, 8, 9,10,13,15. 

Lady Charlotte Dundas, Sept 6,8,9,10, IS, 
15 18 19 22. 

Hon. Miss Paget, Sept. 17,18, 22,26. 

Baroness Fenevessy, Sept. 6,8, 9,10. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Sept 6,8,9,10,13,15,18,19r 

22 . 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Sept 6,8, 9,10,13,15, 

18,19,22. 

Lady Harriet Clive, Sept. 6,8, 9,10,13,15. 
Baroness Lebzen, Sept 6,8,9,10,13,15,18, 
19, 22. 

Earl of Fingol, Sept. 6, 8,9, 10,13,15. 

Sir Robert Otway, Sept 6, 8. 9,10,13,15. 

Col. Wemyss, Sept. 6, 8. 9.10, IS, 18,19,22. 
Lady Isabella Wemyss, Sept 15. 

Marquis of Normanby, Sept. 10. 

Sir George Grey, Sept. 13. • 

Viscount Torrington, Sept. 17, 18. 

Sir Hamilton Seymour, Sept. 13,15. 

Sir William Lnmley, Sept. 13. 

Countess of Sandwich, Sept. 17,18, 

Sir William Freemantle, Sept. 18,19, 

Hon. Mrs. Goorge Campbell, Sept W, 18,19, < 

22 . 

Hon. Sir Edward Cost Sept 17. 

Lady Cost, Sept. 17. 

Sir Robert Gardiner, Sept 17. 

Lady Gardiner, Sept 17. 

Hon. William Cowper, Sept 17,18. 

Hon, Charles Howard, Sept. 17. 

Duke of Wellington, Sept. 17. 

Sir Edward Coui&gton, Sept 16. 

Count Brunow, Sept. 18. 

Lord Byron, Sept 18,19, 22, 

Eail Cowpm, Sqtt. 18,19, 22. 

CqoBteaa Cowper, Sept. 18,19, 22. 
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J)BSCBIPTXON OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PBESENT NUMBEE, 


. Np. 789i<—PIcUe with three figoree—• 
Carriage or Visiting Costume. Dinner 
yK>gtume-~-first sitting figure. Redingotte 
of striped saUn noisette and blue; the cor* 
page is low and fits tight to the bust, and 
bM a deep falling collar or cape (see 
plate); the sleeves are plain at top, with 
two tucks put on, the remainder full; a 
firill, of the same material as the dress, 
goes entirely down the front and round 
the collar; it is cut on the cross way, 
and is edged with a passe poil or piping 
of satin. Drawn capotte of white crape ; 
this capotte, as may be seen by referring 
to the plate, is quite different from the 
two already described (see the other 
plate), a band of plain crape dividing each 
space of gathers, and the wires which 
form the foundation being covered with 
«mber satin, gives it altogether a dif¬ 
ferent appearance; it is very much 
eoosde, and the fronts meet under the 
chin; the trimming consists of a roll of 
crape crossing the front and a bouquet of 
fill! blown roses placed at the right side; 
the strings are of crape, cambric rufBes, 
pale yellow kid gloves, cambric handker¬ 
chief trimmed with lace, black varnished 
leather shoes. 

First standing figure (centre).—-The 
cei^re of this figure is half Chinese, half 
A /a Greoque; the fi-ont hair being 
turned back from the roots, and the back 
twisted into braids, very low at the 
back of the head, nearly as low as the 
roots of the hair (see plate). At the 
rides of the face are the little curls 
called les aecroche ceeurs. Low dress 
of pale pii k silk, d pots satines, with 
sat'in spots. The corsage d Venfant with 
gatbars across the front and back. Long 
riedve^ plain at the shoulder, and full 
the remainder of the way down, with 
deep poignets and embroidered ruffles. 
Scon of India muslin, frilled on each 
side with lace, long gold ear-rings, yellow 
kid gloves. 

Twrd FVgvre.—Coiffure exactly simi¬ 
lar to the One jnst described; cfress of 
white orape over satin. The corsage is 
low utd has a little fulness at the lower 
part of the waist, bptb at front and back 
(see plate); a double rovers or pelerine 
Bilk over the top of the corss^e, it is 


deep at back, and is cut away almost en¬ 
tirely towards the centre of the front* 
The skirt of the dress is open in front, 
and rounded off at the' comers. The 
trimming consists of three tucks, cut on 
at the crossway with a very narrow 
blonde run on at the edge of each. The 
sleeves of this dress are similar to those 
already described. Hair chain round 
the neck, gold ear-rings and brocbe, dark 
violet satin brodequins. 

No. 791 *—Carriage Costume — Stand- 
ing Figure.—Transparent drawn capotte 
of black lace. This capotte is not made 
with crown and front separate, but is cut 
all in one piece, with the round put in at 
top (see plate); the lace is supported on 
wires, three of which go lengthways, be¬ 
sides those which go across. The lace 
is pnt on in full and even gathers, and at 
each drawing a row of lace is put on, 
with a sufficient degree of fulness to 
make it sit properly. One row of lace is 
put on at the round at top, another at the 
edge of the front, and two more at equal 
distances between ; the bavolet is double 
and rather deep, and the brides (strings) 
are very long, pointed at the ends, and 
cut on the cross way; they are trimmed 
all round with a very narrow lace, put on 
plain. A bunch, consisting of three full 
blown roses, a deep red, a pink, and a 
yellow, is placed as low as the ear, at the 
1 eft side of the capotte. The dress is a 
redingotte ddcotletlee (low) of white mus- 
lin^ The corsage is plain, fitting tight to 
the bust, and has a low pelerine adapted 
to it. The pelerine is scaicely more 
than a finger and half in depth at back 
(see plate); it crosses in front beneath 
the ceinture, the ends being sloped 
away to a point. The skirt of the dress 
opens on the left side; all round is a very 
broad hem, to the edge of which, down 
the opening, is a double frill of rich em¬ 
broidery, narrow at the waist, and be¬ 
coming gradually wider as it goes down. 
All round the dress, inside the hem is a 
very elegant border of work; the pele¬ 
rine is embroidered and trimmed to 
match. The sleeves are plain upon the 
shoulder, the remainder very loose, with 
a puffing at top ; at the wrist they are 
finished by a deep cuff, with a row of 
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woilc and a IrSl at the upper part: A 
bow, cOQsistmg of three puffs m yellow 
iribbon, fastens the pelerine in front; tbe 
ends, which are very long, are passed 
under the ceinture wbich is of the same 
colour. Hair in bands, white kid gloves^ 
black shoes ot Tarnished leather and 
&n. 

Sitting JFl^rs.—Blue crape capotte, 
not preasely the shape of the black one, 
as may be observed by the plate, the 
front and crown being in two distinct 
pieces; the cross wires on which the 
crape is supported are on the outside and 
covered with satin, which gives them the 


appearance of little satin nmkmg ; toeai^ 
of these is a row d narrowjwhite bloa^ 
three on the crown and three on Ibe 
front, independently of the one at the 
joining together of the front and crowiiy* 
in all seven ; the barolet and Strings are 
of crape, and a blonde veil is put on 
at the edge of the front, instead m 
lace. 

The pelerine is similar to the one be* 
fore described. The dress is a low re- 
dingotte of cedar-colour satin, sleeves 
full, with a plain piece and a puffing at 
top. ■ The skirt is without trimming at 
bottom. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

FROM OUB own COBBESPOnnSKT. 


Peris, September 23, 1839. 

Eh ! bien, ma chere belle, which am 1 
to give you, summer or winter fashions, 
to*dsy? It is a point upon which I can 
hardly decide. Were 1 to consult the 
weather, all last week would have said, 
“ Winter,'* for we had wind, tonrents of 
rain, and cold; and to-day and yesterday 
we have something like summer again. 
Ten days ago, it was so hot. that all our 
belles were dressed in orgamii redin- 
ottes, lined with coloured silk; the 
resses trimmed round the bottom and 
down the fronts with lace, or bouillane, 
in which coloured ribbons are inserted ; 
tucks cut the cross way and put in, with 
a narrow lace at the edge, or a trimming 
called chicor^e, the muslin cut out at the 
edge in chevaux-de-ftize, and quilled 
thickly; two or three rows of this are 
fashionable on silk dresses as well as on 
muslin. It also makes a pretty garniture 
for a pelerine. Another very favourite 
trimming for these dresses consists of 
three or five flounces, in mitres or scal¬ 
lops at the edge, done in alternate co¬ 
lours, blue and bob, or nut colour, or 
pink and burnt coffee colour. The over¬ 
casting is done in fine worsteds. The 
ribbons worn with this must be to match. 

Since the weather has turned colder, 

f ros de Naples and poux de soie have 
een more worn. Plain silks are on the 
decline, stripes being preferred at pre¬ 
sent. Those most worn are nut colours 
and blue, ecrue and blue, ecrue and 
green, apricot and green, burnt coffee, 
and rose, or cherry, |Of course the Iberee 
mdAziNE.I 


(pipings) and ribbons, Arc. most matdl 
the stripe. 

In the make of the dresses there is 
nothing new. The corsages are still dem 
coUetSs (low). Some cross in front, ia 
folds from the shoulder; others are en 
tihdle, like a waistcoat; with the revert 
turned back; and others have a deep 
falling collar, as in one of the accom¬ 
panying plates. These are worn over 
chemisettes half high, and, for morning 
with habit shirts, frilled down the front. 
For dinner dresses the corsages are d im 
Grecqueord Venfant, —d/a with 

draperies, or tight, to fit the bust, Mth a 
point, '{'he snort sleeves are in three 
or five puffs or sabots, with engageantM 
{ruflies) of rich Alen^on or other lace. 
The long sleeves are tight on the 
shoulder; the remainder full, with two 
or three tucks, or one or two puffings 
put 00 at the top of the full sleeve. 

Hats and Capottes.—Black and wnita 
lace capottes have nearly superseded 
every other. The forms are exactly' 
similar to those in the plates; the fronto 
evasde, and meeting under the chin. A 
mixed bouquet of full-blown roses, or of 
sweet pea, are the favorites for the 
black capottes. A bunch of dahlias is 
the most dbtinguS for the white ones. 
Hats of paille de riz and poux de sob are 
trimmed with crape Ibse, and ornamented 
with flowers. Some ladies prefer a bundi 
of ostrich feathers; two or three placiMt 
in a drooping position at the left side. 

Turbans are frtshionable in dina^ 
dress. They axe made of while or 
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6»lMMd nnsWt ttd many have long 
liffwtay tDot float over the iMck and 
ifaonlden. 

Hair^The back bair is worn as low 
ai fMMsibla, ainoBt Ming on the nock. 
Tba falur is aone into one long braid, 

. whidh is tmsted and coiled up like a 
serpent. The front hur is sometimes in 
long ringlets d TAnglaite, and frequently 
either in smooth bands, in bouffant, 
frizzed bands falling at each side of the 
face, or berihat. Bertkat, you know, 
are thick braids, enfer d cheval (horse* 
shoe). FSroanibres are very much worn; 
they consist of a fine gold Venetian 
chain, with a little ornament in front, 
and, in demi-toilette, of a band of velvet. 
Velvet bows are worn in the back hair, 
and on the temples. 

Aprons are in high fiivour. Some are 
made of shot silk, and others of satin de 
hint or Cashmere, the latter embroidered 
in floss silks, and the others trimmed 
with black lace. They are exceedingly 
small, and the corners rounded; the 
pockets in the form of scallop shells (the 
round paft down) on the outside, and the 
eemiures d mintt. But the most elegant 
of all are oi embroidered muslin, with a 
rveiirt d jours all round, and a handsome 
lace outside. These latter are lined with 
pink, blue, lilac, or pale yellow silk. 

BrodequinS are fashionable; the fronts 
ara made of black varnished leather, and 
ihr- r Acks of the material of the dress 
I Sdtped cButil, or of a material made 
of cotton uid silk. They are much worn 
in dress, made of black, violet, puce, or 
fnyrtle green satin, or satin de laine. A 
ulk fringe goes round the tops. 

Long and short gloves and mittens, of 
black ffet, are universally adopted. They 
ar^ trimmed at the tops or round the 
wnsts with narrow black lace. 

Boffles are become an indispensable 
article ifi the toilette of a lady. For 
morning they are made of cambric, 
double, and with one or two rows of fine 
stitching; for demi-toileUe, of clear cam¬ 
bric, with a reviire, or embroidered; and 
for grande toilettes de visites, of guipure 
to match the collar or cape. 

Pocket handkerchiefs are also embroi¬ 
dered in gff^ure for frill dren. Those 
for morning and demi^oUette are em- 
, broidered in coloured cottons, blue, red, 
Idai^ and chocolate; the patterns a kind 
«f rigzag, and donein chain stitcL The 
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initials SK iti veiy curiously formed rig« 
zag letters to match. 

The pantoufies are at present, made of 
black, pnee, or green velvet, embroidered 
in coloured silks. The fronts of some 
are in patterns stamped out, overcast 
round the edges, and with a different co¬ 
loured satin laid underneath; these are 
very elerant. 

My ^ildren are at home for their 
vacation. It has been a great re* 
lief to me to have had them in a convent 
this last year. However, M. de F. de¬ 
clares he will keep them at home now, 
and get a governess for them. Quel 
tourment pour mot! I must tell you 
how we dress our children at present in 
Paris:— 

Children's Fashions. — For walking 
dress they wear mousselinet de lame, very 
light colours, and small patterns, of course; 
or white or pink jacconet muslin. The 
frocks are very short, and in summer the 
trowsers are white. The corsages are 
made low, a Venfant, with gathers front 
and back, and pieces on the shoulders; 
or quite tight and without a ceinture, but 
no point. Round the neck the frock is 
ornamented with a revere, or pelerine, 
which falls over the shoulders, and is 
trimmed round, according to the material 
of the frock, with narrow black lace, or a 
frill of itself. The sleeves are short, 
either quite tight, with three rows of 
trimming, or in three puffs; three tucks, 
or three narrow flounces, are often on the 
skirts of the frocks. 

Their bonnets are, generally speaking, 
of English straw; the trimming consists 
of a torsade of crimson velvet, with a 
straw ^rd twisted mer it, and formed 
into a little tassel at one side; some¬ 
times a white ribbon replaces the velvet. 
A little wreath of violets, hare-bells, or 
some other little simple flower, goes en¬ 
tirely round the free, under the front of 
the Donnet. They wear little black silk 
mantelets, lined with rose colour, blue, 
or lilac silk, and trimmed with two rows 
of narroyr velvet ribbon, or with a narrow 
black lace; these mantelets are crossed 
in front, and knotted at the back. 

The aprons have little corsages, which 
are crossed at the back; they are^tened 
on the shoulders with bows of ribbon. 
'Hiey are made of gros de Naples, or 
mousseline de laine. Their brode^quina 
are of coutil, with leaUier frronts ;*their 
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dw’g ikin, or of black netting. 

For erenings the frocks are of orgaitdi; 
the skirb open in front, and rounded off. 
They are trimmed, as well as the body 
end sleeves, with frills, embroidered in 
colotired worsteds; the ribbons, shoes, 
Ac., are to match. 

You know some of our friends dress 
their little girls in satins and velvets, 


trimmed trith laee, end pnt Istdhen Ii 
their bonnets, but reriiyriiis is too enlh^ 
and only makes coquetlet of children. 

Cobors. The prevailing colours fbr 
bonnets are black and white (lace), ^nk, 
and pale lemon colour. For dresses: 
apricot, bright green, and burnt coffM. 

Altdatenaat c&in amie adieu, toate d 
toi. 

In ra F. 


7%e late Thamanwnf.—'We under¬ 
stand that it has been determined by 
the company assembled at the tourna¬ 
ment at %linton Castle, to subscribe 
for a piece of plate to be presented to 
the Earl of Eglinton, to remain in his 
femily for ever, in commemoration of 
this splendid entertainment. The fol¬ 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen to 
form a committee of management:— 
The King (the Marquis of Londonderry), 
the Marshal (Sir Charles Lamb), and 
the Judge of the Lists (Lord Saltoun), 
the Knights of the 1'oumaraent, the 
Duke of Montrose, Lord Burghersh, 
Viscount Chelsea; Sir George Head, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The steamer Solway, of Carlisle, left 
Belftist on the 17th ult., with 250 head 
of cattle, &c. When off the Mull of 
Galloway, she sprung a leak. The sea 
running high, 55 of the cattle were 
thrown overboaid to lighten the vessel 
and clear tha decks, the leak having in¬ 
creased so fast as to extinguish the fires. 
Twelve of the cattle were drowned in 
the hold; most of those thrown over¬ 
board were carried on shore from Port- 
Patrick to Corsewall. 

£tnormous Property of the late Sir 
John Ramiden, Bart —The young ba¬ 
ronet, his grandson, twelve years of age, 
succeeds to 120,0001. a-year; 500,000/. 
is left to be divided amongst Sir John’s 
SODS ; 40,000/. to each of his daughters, 
and 8,000/. a-year, together with the 
mansion of Byrom, to Lady Ramsden, 
the widow. 

A Grave Adventure.— month, 
when the remains of Mr. J. Jenkins 
were to bo interred in Thorp church¬ 
yard, the friends and ftunily standing 


round the grave, the sides of the pit 
suddenly gave way, and the whole of 
the party, together with the coffin, were 
thrown into the grave with a terrible 
crash. No person was seriously hurt. 

A young tenor-singer, from the Pyre¬ 
nees, who has never yet appeared upon 
the stage, and is to make hb dAnU 
at the Grand Opera in Paris, in Guil¬ 
laume Tell, named Madron, is said to 
combine, with the quality of voice of 
Mario, the excellent method of Duprez 
and Rubini. His voice, including fal¬ 
setto, is stated to extend to within three 
notes of tho third octave, one note above 
Rubini's and Haitsinger’s. 

Mademoiselle Taglioni returned to St. 
Petersburg at the latter end of August, 
from Berlin and Deberan, to resuipe her 
seven months’ engagement at the ffieatre 
of that capital. j“^ 

Van Amburgh is sdd to ‘ 

gi\en 6000/. for a wholly black tiger, 
which has lately arrived in England. 

Extraordinary Sagacity.—-T\xa Edi¬ 
tor of the fVeehly Dispatch has actually 
discovered that a certain anonymous 
paper, entitled “ The Irish Tutor,” partly 
published in our last Number, is from the 
pen of a gentleman who had anoAer 
partly published paper in the Metropo¬ 
litan Magasine for August. Ag we did 
not send any copy to the Di^atch, it was 
very kind of the author to gpre the in¬ 
formation, (see Sept. 16), and we onfy 
regret, that a regard to did not 
make the writer abstain from commeodN 
ing on the one hand and finding fruit On 
the other, where he himself kwt back 
the concluding portion of the MS., and 
led us into the necessity for that fre¬ 
quent division, which, unnecMsarily, wa 

nbhnr. 
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MUTILATION AND INTERPOLATION OF REGISTERS AND 

TOMBSTONES. 


The late extraordinary mutilation of 
tombstones in MaMcbonc, and intcrpo* 
lations in the parish registers, have been 
the subject of minute inquiry and espe¬ 
cial report by the committee appointed 
for the purpose, and it has awakened a 
general interest in the public mind, so that 
at length the subjectseemsto have become 
one almost of vital importance. It is not 
indeed to be wondered at, when so very 
many public and private movements are 
founded upon, or regulated by, reference 
to registers. 

Important information h o'm 
derived, valuable property secured, and 
titles obtained by evidence indirectly 
confirmed by reference to inscriptions 
upon ancient tombstones. This part of 
the subject which has now awakened so 
much attention in London is, by no 
means, of rare or novel occurrence, since 
those who are acquainted with the prin¬ 
cipality of Wales, and the nature of liti¬ 
gation there, know full well that the al¬ 
teration of monumental inscriptions is of 
\ery frequent occurrence. 

In the parish of Maiylebonc, “ an 
entiy of marriage, an entiy of birth, and 
of burial, each relating to the same par¬ 
ties, exhibited in each rase the same 
evidence of falsification.* The first set 
of'certificates which had been signed by 
the minister were brought again to the 
vestry oi the cbarch, so damaged by fire 


♦ October 19tb, 1809. The name of WU- 
ham Fendall has been insci ted on the erasure 
of some other name, foiroerljr standmg as “ F, 

r j .L "w *^^**1^** WilJiam laoneinal, 
and the letter S, of the old surname is remom- 
, imperfectly converted into « Wm." 
** Widsll” arc, apparently, entitely 
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that they were useless as evidence, yet 
retained sufficient for him to identify 
them when he was required to sign a 
fresh set of certificates.” 

In consequence of this proceeding ^'ths 
committee have felt it incumbent on 
them to recommend that the vestry shall 
devise some plan by which the register 
of births, marriages, and deaths, shall be 
placed in fit and proper custody ; as well 
also as to effect the safe custody of the 
old head and foot-stones, now in the 
Paddingion-street burial-ground (with 
the inscriptions thereon), so that, for 
ever, an effectual stop shall be put to 
the further occurrence of transactions of 
so fraudulent a character as the pre¬ 
sent.” 

Fully agreeing with the vestry of 
Marjlebone, “ that no subject assuredly 
can be so important to all classes of the 
community, as the effectual security of 
the documents in question,” as well with 
respect to the entries of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, as of Monumental in¬ 
scriptions, we beg to call attention to 
the mode of registration adopted in this 
Magasine, which, the more it is known 
the more it will be valued, and which will 
prevent,'as far as human power can, depo¬ 
sited as this publication is, not only in the 
public libraries of the three kingdoms, but 
scattered abroad over the whole world, 
any chance of total destruction, any hope 
of successful alteration. 


There cannot, indeed, be a more secure 
and at the same time effectual mode of 
registration, when the purpose for which 
registration is intended, a knowledge to 
all those who may be interested, than 
this which we have been long devising 
and perfecting which, will, we think, be 
readily admitted. 





utontllfi of mn SPootltf# 

at l^ottto ano ^OfooD. 

Office of Rcffiatration, 11, Caret/ Street, Lineoln^i Inn. 

[In every case it would be well to furnish the number of the public register as well as 
the name of the church, chapel, or place where each ceremony was performed, and, when 
convenient, the names of the executors, j 


BIRTHS. 

Adamson, the lady of Charles A—, Esq., of a 
son, at Chcdiunj^ Aug. 27. 

Ainslie, the lady of Darnel A—, Esq., of a son, 
at Calcutta, May 21. 

Aldridge, the lady oi John A—, Esq., of a 
daughter, in Upper Wobum-place, Sept. 14. 

Alston, the lady oi Janies A-—, Esq., ot a son, 
at 18, Devonshue-stieet, Pottlimd>place, 
Sept. 14. 

Bloomfield, the lady of Sir Thomas B—, of a 
daughter, at Biighton, Sept. 9. 

Bovell, the lady ot J. 11. B—, Esq, of a son, 
who survived his birth only a lew hours, in 
Montaguc>HquaTe, Sipt 18. 

Borrodaile, the lady ot Fred B—, Esq., of a 
daughter, at Balham, Sept. 8 

Bourcliur, the lady of Dr £—, civil surgeon, 
ofd daughtrr, atKutnagheir}, E I.,Apr.28. 

Brandt, the lady oi Edmund U—, Esq , of St 
Putersbuig, o't a daughtoi, at 11, Park>road, 
Regent’s I’lUrk, Sept 19. 

Bruce, the lady of John Wyndham B—, Esq, 
of a daughtei, at Geneva, Aug. dl. 

Cartarr, the lady of Chailos J C—, Esq., of a 
son, at Greenwich, Sc pt 17. 

Cowell, the lady ol Longlands C—Esq., his 
Belgian Majesty’s Consul, of a daughter, at 
Gibraltai, Sept. 5. 

Dowler, the lady of Tliomas D —, Esq, of a 
son, at Richmond, Sun ey. Sept. 2. 

Driberg, the lady oi the Hci C. L. D-—, of a 
sun, at Calcutta, May 14. 

Erskine, the lady of the Hon. J. C. E—, B.C.S., 
* of a daughter, at Simla, E. 1., May 22. 

Faiwell, the lady of the Rev. Arthur P—,rec. 
tor of Stoke Fieming, of a daughter, Aug. 29. 

Fletcher, Lady Frances, ot a daughter, at 
Pieirimont, isle ot I hanct, Aug. 29. 

Freeman, tlie lady oi Luke F—, Esq., of a 
daughter (still-bom), in Guilfoid-slioet, Bus- 
sell'bquaie, Sept. 15. 

Goode, the lady of the Rev. Wilham G—, rec¬ 
tor of St Anthoim and St. John the Baptist, 
of a daughter, at 31, Charterhouse-square, 
S^t 16 . 

Ilalhett, the lady of Commander H—, of a son, 
at Uplands, Sept. 4. 

Hanimy, the ladyoi Georm H-*, Esq^ef aiOD^ 
•it The Cotta^ WuobMdtHit Sept 3. 


Holloway, the lady of Lieutenant and Adjutant 
E V. G. H—, 42nd M.N.I., of a daughter, 
at itossingabad, April 8. 

Huish, the lady of Lu‘utcnai||| Alfred 
Horse Artdleiy, of a son, at Clnrapore, E,I., 
May 10. 

Jock&on, the lady of the Rev. David J—of a 
daughter, at Iho vicarage. Barton Stacey, 
Hants. 

Johnson, the lady of John J—, Esq., late of 
Calcutta, of a son, at Osnaburgh-street, Re¬ 
gent’s Park, Aug. 30. 

Johnston, the lady oi D. Graham J—, Esq., of a 
son, at 41, llcrtiord-strcet,May Fair, Sept. 3. 

Knobcl, the lady of William Edward K—> 
Esq, of a son, in Upper Baker-street, Sept. 7, 

• 

Letts, the lady of the Rev. John L—, of a 
daughter, at the rectory, Hart-sticet, Sept. 14 

Martin, the lady of Captain Thomas M—, fi.N.* 
of a sou, at Leamington, Warwickshire, 
Sept 1. 

Masteiman, the lady of Thomas M—, Esq., of 
Bush Cottage, Wanstead, Essex, of a son. 
Sept 8. 

M'L'allum, the lady of Donald M‘C—, Esq., of 
a vm, at CaUutla, May 16. 

Micluli, the lady oi £ Eastland M—, Esq., 
ot a son, in Lantastcr-place, .'>opt 21. 

Molyneux, the lady of W. II. M —, Esq., of a 
son, at Naples. Aug. 27. 

Moou, the lady ol Willi im M—, Esq., of a son, 
at Tott( nliim. Middle six, Vpt J. 

Mon shy, till liidyol Capt Hohirt M—. ^dian 
Ni\y,oi a daughter and son, at Gloui ester- 
plui, Southsia, PoitsmouUi, Sept. 3. 

Moms, till lady of the Rev. HobeU M—, of a 
sun, at 71, Gieal Russell-stieot, Sept. 5. 

Oshom, the Lady Ebrabetb, of»son, atCatla- 
lulic, Sept 12 

Owen, the lady of Albert O—, Esq,, surgeon, of 
a son, at Tcnteidi n, Kt nt, Aug^t 29. 

Park, the lady oi Alexander AUierion P—, Esq., 
of a daughtei, at Mciion-grove, Sept. 20. 

Parker, the lady of James P—, Esq., of a son, 
at Rothby Temple, Leicnter^ire, Sept. 3- 

Patterson, the wito of Lewis Henry P—, Esq., 
of a daughter, at Brompton^row, Sept 18. 

Poyuter, the lady of Jas. P. P—, Esq., of a son, 
^ Bathurst, N. Bs W. 

Pnor, tlie lady of Capt. H.P->, 23rd L. of 
a daughter (stiU-hors), AtMa&gnlow, 
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Pmwy, Lftdy Emfly, of » ion, in GrosTen<H:> 
iquare, Sept 15. 

Bouth, flie lady of Heniy B>-., 15th Hussars, 
of a daughter, Sept. 8. 

Bowlath, the lady of T. C. R—,' Bsq., of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, of a daughter, 
at Cambridge, Sept. 19. 

Boxburghe, the Duchess, of a son and heir, at 
Floors, Sept. 5. 

Schulch, the lady of Vernon S—, Esq., Hailey- 
buiy, Hertfordshire, of a son, at Westport, 
county of Mayo, Ireland, Sept. 15. 

Scott, the lady of Capt. J. A. S—, of a son, at 
Neemnch, £. I., May 24. 

Seymour, the lady of Sir Hamilton S—, her 
Majesty’s Ministerat Brussels, ofa daughter, 
at Glynde, August 27. 

Shaw, the IWy of Thomas George S—, Esq., 
ofa son, Sept. 18. 

Sloper, the lady of George 8—, Esq., of a son, 
at Gape Cure,'Boulogne4ur-Mer, Sept. 16. 

Solly, the lady of Samuol S~, Esq., of a son, 
in St Holen’s-placc, Sept. 18. 

Smith, the lady of George Robert S—, Esq., 
M.P., of a son, in Groat Cumbcrland-ploce, 
Sept. 16. 

Taylor, the lady of R. J. T—, C.S., of a 
daughter, at Mirzapore, E. I., May 12. 

Waibcoff, the lady of J. B. W—, Esq., of a 
son, at Colombo. Ceylon, March 19. 

Wdde, the la^^ of Charles W—, Esq., of a 
daughter, at College-hill, Sept. 13. 

Wilkinson, the lady of Robert W—, Bsq., of 
a daughter, at Farley-hill, near Reading, 
Sept. 3. 

WUliams, the lady of Benj. W—, Esq., of the 
Madras Medidal Service, of a son, at Ken¬ 
sington, Aug. 81. 

Willii^ the lady of Frederick W—, Esq., of a 
daughter, at Hur>t-house, Sept. 3. 

Wilson, the lady of Lea W—, Esq., of a daugh¬ 
ter, at Norwood, Surrey, Sept. 1. 


MARRIAGES. 

Alexander, Mary Anne, only dau. of Richard 
Hayward A—, r.8q., ot Corsham, WUis, to 
(^bricl Goldney, of Chippenham; at Cox- 
sham, September 16. 

Arcedeckne, Miss, dau. of Andrew A—, Esq., 
to the Hem. Mr. Vanneek, eld. son of Lord 
Huntingfield; at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. Jury 6. 

a 

Banmgaftner, Georgisno, second dau. of T. F. 
B—, Esq., of Godmanchester, Htmtingdon- 
shire, to Edward Charrington, son of the 
late Nicholas C—, Ksq., of Mile-end; at 
Godmanchester, S^t. 10. 

Bayley, Caroline, eld. dau. of Thos. B», 
Esq., of WandaworUi-Toad, to Edward Van 
Htythugaen, Esq., of John-street, Bedford- 
row; at Lewish^ Church, September 16. 

Beatw^ Harriet, eld. dau. of David B—, 
Bsq., of Rotherhithe, to William iiurdoeh, 
Bsq., M.D.; at Trinity Chiuch, Bothm:- 
Mthe, Septembor 19. 

4 ^ 


Brine, Katherine, you. dau. of the late John 
B—, M.D., of Cavendish-square, to John 
Mills Probygn, Esq., M.D.; at St. Midiael’s^ 
Chester, September 19. , 

Burrell, Susan Ann, third dau. of the Hon. L. 
M. P. B—, to W. T. Crotibie, Esq., Ardfert 
Abbey, Kerry; at DebdenHall, July 29. 

Champion, Julia, eld. dau. of Thomas G —, 
Esq., of Milbury and Stockwood, to Arthur 
Wttiia, Esq., of Wanstead, Essex; at Stock- 
wood, Dometshire, September 3. 

Coghill, Emmeline Egerton, second dau. of 
Captain Sir Josiah G—, Bart., R.N., of Bel- 
videre House, Dublin, to the Reverend 
Charles BuaAe, second son of the Right Hon. 
the Chief Justice of Ireland; at Chelten¬ 
ham, August 27. 

Cookson, Sarah Jane, third dau. of Isaac C—, 
Esq., of Meldon Park, Northumberland, to 
Sydney J/reatyte/ri, Major 52nd Regiment, se¬ 
cond sou of the late Richard StreatSeld, of 
the Rocks, Sussex; at Meldon, Sept. 18. 

Grosbie, Fanny Page, eldest daughter of Gene¬ 
ral Sir John C —, G. C. H., to Edward Sit»- 
VHrtght, Captain of the 12lh Lancers, July 25. 

Cross, Elizabeth, only dau. of tho late John 
C—, Esq., of Bottesford, Leicestershire, to 
William V. Pettigrew, Esq., M.D., of Sa- 
ville-row; at St. Mary’s, North-eud, Ful¬ 
ham, September 5. 

Dallin, Amelia, you. dan. of the late Rev. R. 
D—, of Shootei's-hill, Kent, to Henry 
Richardson, Esq., of York, M.A., of Caius 
College, Cambridge; at Plumstead, Kent, 
September 3. 

Davies, Mary Elizabeth Jane, only dau. of 
the Rev. Samuel D—, of Northaw, Hert¬ 
ford, and Rector of Llanelly, Carmarthen, 
to the Rev. John Ashfordby Trenokard, of 
Stanton House, Wilts; at Northaw Church, 
August 27. 

Floyer, Mary Ann Harriott, only dau. of Wil¬ 
liam F—, Esq., of Floore, Northampton¬ 
shire, to George Henry Phipps, Esq., of 
London; at Floore, September 3. 

Gibbs, Margaret, you. dau. of James G—, 
Esq., of Jeimyn-street, St. James’s, to Ed¬ 
ward, eld. son of M. L. Weteh, Bsq., of 
Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square; at St. 
George’s, Ilanover-square, September 5. . 

Goldsmid, Caroline, yon. dau. of Edward G-—, 
Esq., of Upper Harley-street, to Major Al¬ 
bert Goldsmid, of Park-crescent, Portland- 
place; at Trmity Church, Marylebone, Sep¬ 
tember 5. 

Gore, Geoigiana, eld. dau. of tbe lata Vioe> 
Admiral Sir John G—, and Maid of Honour 
to her Majesty the Queen Dowager, to Ciq>- 
talh Charles Stuart, Grenadier Guards, ne¬ 
phew of Lord Stuart de Rothsay; at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields, September 4. 

Guillemard, Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
Peter G—, Esq., of Southern-bill, fteading, 
to William Deane Bath, Esq., of Bridge- 
water; at St. John’s, Hackney, Sept. 17. 

Hawley, Augusta Harriet, fourth daughter of 
thi lat| Sir Ueoiy Bart., to the Rev* 
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J(dm HamUtat, Victt of Lynsted, eldeot ton 
of J. Hamilten, Esq., of Biseland: at Fruit, 
Auguste. 

Herbert, JLadr Emma, youngest dauf^ter of 
the late Earl of Pemnoke, to Um Honour¬ 
able Thomas Feeey, eldest son of VUcount 
De Vesd; at Wilton Church, Sept. 19. 

Hill, Sophia Anne, eldest daughter of John 
H-—, Esq., of Leicester, M.D., to George 
Hopes, Esq., Middle Temple, barnster-at- 
law i at Leicester, September 3. 

UiU, Louisa Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
John H—, Esq., of Ashloy-hall, Cheshire, 
attomey-gtmeral for the county, to Edward 
Gordon Faweett, Esq., Bombay Civil Ser¬ 
vice ; at Bowden, Cheshire, September 5. 

Hine, Amelia, daughter of Jonathan H—, Esq., 
of Nottmgham, to John Bennett, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fieldd, September 12. 

Hyslop, Maiy Wellwood, youngest daughter of 
the late John fi—,£sq., of Finsbury-square, 
to Denny William fTright, Esq., of Lisbon; 
at Bexley, August 30. 

Jones, Annie, youngest daughter of John J—, 
Esq., to Jow N. lioyd, Esq., of the Cot¬ 
tage, Bluith, and formerly of the island of 
St. Lucia, second son of Kichard L—, Esq., 
late of Holloway-house, Middlesex; at 
Bluith, September 10. 

Johnson, Anne, only daughter of the late Tho¬ 
mas J—, Esq., of Smedley, to James Kelso, 
Esq., of Dunkenhalgh Cottage, near Black- 
bum ; at the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
September 12. 

Johnston, Clara, third daughter of Sir William 
J—, Bart., of Hilltuwii, Aberdeenshire, 
to Edward /.aie. Esq., Lieutenant R. M., 
second son of the late Sir James L—, Bart., 
of Ramsgate; at St. Giles-ut-the-Fields, Sep¬ 
tember 12. 

King, Mary, fourth surviving daughter of the 
late Morris K— , Esq., army agent, of Vigo- 
street, and Great Byder-street, St. James’s, 
to the Reverend Aaron Thomas, M.A., of 
Eye Cottage, Leomiustcr, Herefordshire; at 
Hammersmith, September 12. 

Lewis, Louisa Caroline, eldest daughter of W. 
L—, Esq., of Hackney, to Gapt. W. B. 
Price, of Poplar; at St. John’s, Bethnal- 
necn, August 30. 

Li^diard, Maria, second daughter of J. W. 
L—, Esq., of Hyde Park-street, to William 
Nelson BeecAep, Esq.; at St John’s, Pad¬ 
dington, September 5. 

M'Loohlan, Anne Lucy, eldest daughter of the 
late John M’L—, E^., of Baddow-hall, to 
Thomas Webb Oreene, Esq., of Lincoln’s-lnn, 
Fellow of Tnnity Hall, Cambridge; at Great 
Baddow, Essex, September 3. ' . 

Nisbit, Elisabeth, only child of the late Henry 
N—, Esq., of Brixton, Surrey, to Henry, 
youngest son of John Holmes Oibson, Esq., 
of the Grove-house, Ramsgate; at St 
George’s Church, Ramsgate. 

Norbuiy, Mary, second daughter of J. G. N—, 
Esq., to the Honourable 6. P. (ycaltaghm, 
sec^ son of VisGOUat IiiflBlorSi At St, 
James’s, July 25. 
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Oskeley, Sophia, fifth dau^terof thelaie Ba* 
Torend Herbert O—, i).D., of Oskeley, 
Salop,to Commander R.F. Cleapsland, R.N.; 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Sept 18. 

Overend, Martha, third dau^ter of the late 
Hall O—, Esq., to William Boss, Esq., 
Middle Temple, bairister-at-law; at Eccles- 
field Church, near Sheffield, September 19. 

Pusey, Charlotte Bouverie, youngest daughter 
of the late Honourable PhOip P—, to the 
Reverend B. L. Cotton, D.D., provost of 
Worcester College, Oxford; at St George’s, 
Hanover-square, June 27. 

Radford, Mary, eldest sarviving daughtw of 
the late Joseph R—, Esq., of Billericay, 
Essex, to Samuel Astley Heston, o( Here¬ 
ford ; at St Paul’s Chapel, Winchmore- 
hill, Septembers. 

Rice, Maria, third daughter of the HoDourable 
and very Reverend the Dean of Glouc'ester, 
and niece to Lord Dynevor, to the Reverend 
Edward Bankes, Chaplain in Ordmary to 
Her Miyesty, Prebendary of Gloucester and 
Bristol, and Rector of Corfe Castle, Dorset- 
slure; at Oddingtun, Gloucestershire, Sep¬ 
tember 3. 

Rigby, Louisa, second daughter of the late 
William B—, Esq., of Moss-house, West 
Derby, to the Reverend Thomas Clark,i/l.A,, 
incumbent of Chrtetchurch, Preston; at Wal- 
ton-on-Hill, Lancaster, September 3. 

Scobell, Anne Margaretta, only daughter of the 
late Captain Edward S—, R.N., of Poltair- 
house, Cornwall, and 7, Dorset-squaie, to 
Daniel Higford Dorall Burr, Esq., M.P., of 
Gayton, Herefordshire; at St. Marylebone 
Church, September 18. 

Seymer, I.«uisa, second daughter of the late 
Henry Ker. S—, Esq., of Handfoid, Dorset, 
to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury; at St. 
George’s, llanovcr-square, June 27. 

Seymour, Lizzy, sixth daughter of the lata 
Rear-Admiral Sir Michael S^, Bait. K.C.B. 
to George Howard Fyse, Esq., Captain 2d 
Life Guards; at Marlborough Church, Devon, 
August 29. 

Simmons, Merville Caroline, only daughter of 
Nathaniel S—, Esq., of Gloucester Lo^f 
Croydon, to Samuel Mason, Esq., of Fins¬ 
bury-square, surgeon; at St. George’s, Hmi- 
over.sqaaTe, September 7. 

Talbot, the Honourable M». to the Honourable 
Craven Fitzhordinge Berkelm, . M. P., 
youngest son of the late Earl of Berkeley. 

Thackragh, Eden, second daughter of George 
T—, Esq., of Feltham-place, Middlesex, 
to Percival Perkins, of Usworth-place, 
county of Durhmn, fourth son of Frederick 
P—, Esq., of Chtpstead-place, Kent; at 
Feltham Church. September 18. 

Twiss, Fanny, H. S., only daughter of Horace 
1 —, Esq., Queen’s Counsel, to Francis HacsR, 
]^q., barrister-at-law; at St. Geoige’ib 
Hanover-square, July 4. 

W’ard, Elizabeth, only daughter of Dq^tafai 
W. B. W—, B.N., to Wmiun Henry XiUA. 
a^man. Esq.; At Sowohy, Yoduhln^ Atte 
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Webber. Isabdla Helen, ycmngest daughter of 
the lata W. W—, Bsq<, of ffingfield Lodge, 
Berks, to Henry J&j* Seymer, Esq., of 
Handford, Dorset; at HamSle, July 4. 
'Whatelsy, EUen, daughter ot' Henry Piddock 
W —, UandswoTth, StaQbrdahiro, to Thomas 
Drake, Esq., of OUftou; at Boulogne-sui- 
Her, September, 20. 

'Willis, Josephine, fourth daughter of Isaac 
W-, Esq., of Groavenor-street, to Henry 
Hinidey Wilhe, Esq., of Wanstead, Essex; 
at St. George's, Hanorersquare, Sept. 18. 
Wi»J, Caroline Jane, only daughter of the Rev. 
6. P. W—, to the Her. (JUafles Osmond, 
B.C.L. of Tirertou; at Loddiswell, Devon, 
June 20. 

Wren, Miry Ann, youngest daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Weld W—, Esq., of Eastwood, Bury, 
to Samuel Oiaptnan, Esq., third son of 
Thomas G—, Esq., Marshal of the Queen's 
Bench Prison; at Eastwood, Essex, Sep¬ 
tember 6. 

DEATHS. 

Aeraman, Maria, wife of D. W. A—, Esq., at 
CliOon, five days after her return from 
Malta, July 21. 

Bentinck, Lady Jemima; at Nutwood Lodge, 
Gatton, Surrey, September 16. 

Bisshopp, Cecil Fitzroy, aged 15 months, in¬ 
fant sou of Colonel Cecil B—, C. B., of the 
11th Regiment of Foot; at 21, Canibridge- 
Btreet, Connaught-square, September 2. 
Boswell, Elizabeth, wife of J. E. B—, Esq.; 

residency surgeon at Penang, E. 1., April 2. 
Bowes, Juliet, wife to the Hev. T. F. Foord 
B—, D.D., chaplain to the Queen, and eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Topharn, Esq.; 
at Barton Rectory, Bedfordshire, July 27. 
Babington, T., Esq., aged 75; at lloiherheld, 
Sussex, July 2U. 

Braudram, William Caldwall D—, Esq.; of 
Oower-street, aged 52, hy a fall from his 
horse, Augu&tJ.2. 

Briggs, ElizaboUi, wife of D. W. PerronetB—, 
Esq., R. A., and daughter of tlic late Thomas 
Aldtrson, Esq., of Durham; m Bruton-strect, 
Berkcley-square, Septomber 4. 

Biydges, Sir John, i^ed 75, at his seat Wotton 
Court, Kent, head captain of Saudgate Cas¬ 
tle, and a commissioner of Dover Harbour, 
ahd. brother-in-law to the late Marquis of 
Waterford, having married Lady Isabella 
Anne, the oldest daughter of George, the drat 
Marquil, 

Brydon, "MWs Jane Mary, aged 17, of Powis- 
place, Gteat Ormond-street. August 27; 
buried in the Highgate Cemetery. 

Bnrra, Sarah Mary, aged 79, wife of Robert 
B->, Esq.; at Carshuton, September 2. 

Concross, William Ilunry, aged 25, eldest son 
of William C—, Esq.; at Ponzonce, July 29. 
Oare]^ Lady, wife of Sir Thomas C—, R.N.; 

in 'Wimpole.stroet, July 11. 

Collier, Louisa, wife of Henry C—, Esq.; of 
11, Baton-square, August 6. 

Qolpoys, Lady Griffith, relict of 'Vieo-Adihiral 
Sir E. Q. C—K.C.B., and previously of Sir 
John Wilson, Ju^;e of the Conuoon PlOM; 
at Fareham, £L«st»t July 26. 
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Ctxrawall, Mary Jane, aged 17,fleC(md daughter 
of the late Sir George C—, Bart., of Moocas* 
court, Hereford. She was amusing horself 
with her brothers in a boat on the lYy®* when 
she overbalanced, and fell into the riYei> 
August 5. 

Graven, the Honourable Georgina, aged 67, 
aunt to tho Earl of C —, August 18. 

De la Main, Jessie Anna, wife of E. S. D—, 
Esq., late of the 67th Regiment; at Brighton, 
after giving birth to a daughter, August 9. 

Devereux, the Honourable Henry Cornewall, 
aged 32, eldest son of Viscount Hereford; at 
Norwood, September 14. 

Drummond, Lady .Mary, aged 81, widow of 
the late Andrew D—, Esq., of Cadland, 
Hants; at the rectory, Trowbridge, Sept. 16. 

Etough, Gcorgiana, wife of the Reverend 
Richard E—, D.O., rector of Claydon and 
Akenham, and vicar of Croxton-Kerrial, and 
Stonesby, Leicostershiro. 

Fielder, Anna Ramsay, aged 23, daughter of 
the late John F—, Esq., of Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place; at Heme Bay, August 31. 

Forbes, James Keith, Esq., aged 20, 10th Re¬ 
giment of Bengal Native Infantry, eldest 
son ot Captain J. K. P—, of Oxford-terrace, 
Hydo Park; at Lucknow, E. I., June 5. 

Fraser, I.ady, wife of General Sir John F—, 
G. G. H.; at Camden-luU, Kensington, Sep¬ 
tember 11. 

Gordon, Henry, Esq., aged 50; at Stoke Court, 
near Taunton, September 15, 

Guthrie, Emily Louisa, second daughter of Da¬ 
vid Charles G—, Esq.; at 30, Portland- 
place, September 17. 

Hanbnry, tho Honourable G. S. H—, i^ed 4, 
young! Bt son of Lord Bateman; at Brighton, 
August 12. 

Hardy, Vice-Admiral Sit Thomas Masterman, 
Bart., G.C.B., and Governor of the Royal 
Hii&pital at Greenwich, September 20. 

Hargrave, Joseph, Esq., of the Ordnance 
Office, Tower, September 1. 

Hingoston, John, Esq., aged 43; at Lyme 
Regis, September 5. 

Hornidge, Elizabeth Gwinnett, aged 26, young¬ 
est daughter of the late Reverend william 
Gwinnett H—, vicar of Churcham, Glouqes- 
tersbire; at Cbilcompton, near Bath, Sep¬ 
tember 19. 

Howden, the Right Honourable John Francis 
Caradoc, aged 80, Baron H—, of Crimston 
and Spaldington, and of (^raddockston, 
county of Kildare,in the Peerage of Ireland; 
Baron Howden, of Howdeu and Grimston, 
cbuuty York, in the Peerage of tho United 
Kingaom; G. C. B. and K. C.: a general in 
the army, and colonel of tho 43rd Foot, and 
a member of the Consolidated Board of Ge¬ 
neral Office, lately. 

Hnbback, George, Esq., late of Durham; at 
Kensmglon, September 13. 

Irby, Albinia, aged 57, sister to Lord Boston; 
at Notting Hill, August 21. 

Jones, Philip, Esq., aged 60; at Surgas Court, 
Hereford, lately. 
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JobnUon. Captain J, Pjfm, baU^pajr imat« 
tached, late of the 21at Fiuileent at 5, 
TaTistock-street, Bedford-aqaare, Sept. 17. 

King, Qdbrgina, aged 37, younger dauglitor of 
the Honourable George K—, and cousin to 
the Earl of Lovelace; at Fryom, near Stoi- 
rmgton, Sussex, July 19. 

Klerck, WiUem Jan, Esq., aged 72; at Cape 
Town, May 21. 

Le Maitre, W. F.. Esq., aged 3G; at his resi¬ 
dence, Queeo-strcet, Hammersmith, after a 
protracted and severe illness, September 1. 
Lucan, the Right Honourable Richard Ding- 
ham, second Earl of L—, and Baron Lucan 
of Castlebar, county Mayo, aged 74; at his 
residence, Serpontuio-teRace, Enightsbndge, 
July 1. 

Macbean, Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph, 
K.C.H., Royal Artillery, aged 74; at Wool¬ 
wich, September 19. 

Haegregor, Fanny Emily, aged 19, daughter of 
Maj.-Uen. J. A. Paul M—; at Calcutta, 
May 9. 

McLean, Sir Joseph, C.B., K.C.H,, at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwuih, September 19. 
Sit Joseph was one of thi most dashing 
officers in the last war, in which he had been 
several times wounded in the service of hu 
country, and has left a son, now serving m 
the Royal Artillciy, a widow, and several 
daughteis, lo deploie his loss. 

Marindui, S. p., Lx;, aged bl, of Chesterton, 
Salop, September 7. 

Metivier, Esther, .taed 77, widow of J. C. M—, 
Esq., Solicitoi-Guiieial m (lucruscy, at 
Wotton-under-edge, Gloucc8tcr«tiirc, July 22. 
Montgomery, Hugh, aged 2U, third surviving 
son oi James M—, Esq., of Breutfuid; 
Septcmbti 7. 

Moms, Mary, aged 71, relict of William M—, 
Esq.; at Southampton-courl, Gloucestershire, 
September 19. 

Neylc, Chailotte, relict of the late Gdbert 
Neville N—, Esq.; at the Baths, Lucca, 
Siptcmbei 8. 

Noble, Jolm Robinson, Esq., aged 30, of 
Bowness, Westmoreland, surgeon; at Ham- 
mei smith, Suptembci 4. 

Nugent, the widow of Licut.-Col. N—, aged 
60, late of Welbeck-RUeet; in Pork street, 
•Grosreuor-square, August 6. 

Parc, General John; at Southampton, Au¬ 
gust 6. 

Polhill, George. Esq., aged 72, of Sundondge, 
Kent; at lunurtdgc Wells, September Id. 
Pumfrel, Dowager Countess of^ aged 70; at 
Richmond, Surrey, Septembei 17. 

Powe, John, Esq., aged 40, native of Whiff- 
haven, m Cumberland, alter a long and pain¬ 
ful illness; at Hammersmith, September 10. 
Piescutl, Lieut. Richard, aged 31, of tUo 8th 
Regiment of Madras Cavaliy; at Arcot, 
E. 1 ., July 11. 

Prior, Elizabeth Loathes, wife of Captain 
Henry P —, 23rd Madras Infantry, and 
daughrer of Sir John Mortlock, Commis¬ 
sioner of Excise, at VelLoie, ol du>« 
lera, June, 17. 
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Price, Barriagton, Esq., aged 82, tmcsle to &bt 
Robert P— ^ of Foxley, Bait., M. P., for 
Herefordshire; at Spaishol-honse, Oj^brd- 
shire, April 5. 

Rawstone, Eliza Henrietta, aged 24, wife of 
Fleetwood B—, Esq., resident MagiMrate 
for Oolesbcrg; Cape of Good Hope, May 30. 
Rendlesham, the Right Honourable Lord Wil¬ 
liam ; at Rendlesham, September 13. 

Boss, Captain John Maitlwd, of the 5th Na¬ 
tive Iniantry; at Madras, May 18. 

Smallpiece, John, Esq., aged 49; at Lubon, 
September 7. 

Silver, James, Esq., aged 62, of Doughty- 
street, August 27; biuied in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

St. Aubyn, Sir John, i^d 82, of Clowance; in 
the county of Cornwall, Bart.; at Putney, 
August lU. 

Stanhope, Lady Hester Lucy, aged 64, after 
a long illness; at Djonn, m Syria, Jone 23. 
She was the eldest daughter of the late, and 
sister to the present, Earl Stanhope. 

St. George, Joseph Face. Esq., of Nottingham- 
square, Kensington, suddenly; at the resi¬ 
dence of William Berkeley, Esq, Cooper- 
sale hall, Essex, September 2. 

Stracey, John, Esq., aged 69; at his residence, 
Balsham, Cambndgeshure, July, 31. 

Sudley, the Right Honourable lleurietta Su* 
saniiah Lady S—; in Dover-street, June 5. 
Sullivan, Arthur Frederick, youngest son of 
J. S. Esq.; at Porto Novo, E 1., April 20. 
Sweatman, John, M»D.. aged 39, physician 
accouohour to the Middlesex Hospital; tu 
Bemer’s-street, September 18. 

Syinmcs, Lieutenant ll. A. S., R.N., aged 45, 
chief officer of the Coast Guard Station at 
Brook, Isle of Wight, August 20. His pre¬ 
mature death is attributed to his great exer¬ 
tions in savmg the lives of the ciow of the 
Flench bug CtoVe, wrecked off the island in 
December last, when he nearly losthis life by 
the swamping of his boat. 

Taylor, Edgar, F.S.A., aged 46, after a long 
and trying illness, home with nneeasmg pa- 
tieecc, lesignation, and cheerfulness; at 40, 
Bcdfoid row, August 19. 

Thoiutou, the Reverend Charles, M.A., young¬ 
est son of the late Henry T—, Esq.; at Bat- 
tersca-risu, June 21. 

Tomlin, Frances, eldest daughter of the lace W. 
E. T—, Esq., of Rigby-grove, Lmcolnshirc; 
at Sandgate, July 30. 

Topping, tho lioveiund John, Vic^of Leigh, 
Lancashire; at Leigh, July 20.*" 

Truston, William, Esq., aged 7&; at his resi¬ 
dence, Havenngwell-boasc, Humchurch, 
Essex, July 29. 

Uwins, Jane, aged 51, reket of the lato Dr. 
U—, July 7. 

Tenour, the Reverend John, aged 72, rector 
of liounon-upon-Dunsmore, Warsvkkihijre, 
July 11. 

Yibart, Thomas Gowan, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service; at Leammgton, September 4. 

Wall, Mrs., aged 79, relict Arobdetueon 
i at Dtduut, 
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Watkar, Jamea Latrrw, aged 16, ddi^ son of 
John Wat)mr, Ba^., of Onvfoidtoo, Dam* 
frioariurOi at Coaraa, tfaminlun, latelr. 

Wa]{Mle» O., i^gad d9i &merly ofSMc* 
MMhj at OatukenMU) lateif . 

WabA* LhMiUnaiit*Geserid Anthony, aged 78; 
ilk CKgddS'ptaae. Angnm 13. 

Walahigtani, Uw Bmrcread Lord, aged 63, at 
Iw, NotfoUc. Hia Lordabiy vaa 
AjaBdoacoa of Surrey, fafobendary of Win- 
diiaatar anatettoroffawlw, Sotuhamptoo, 
a^ iaattoteeded in hia titio by his eldest son, 
tin Hon. Thoinaa de Grey, sov Lord Wai* 

f Vr^n, Anna Margaretta, aged 17, only child 
of Jam Lloyd W—,Eaq. ; at Southampton, 
Setptember o. 

WaroUe, Elisabeth, the beloved wife of John 
W. after a long and patufal illness; at 
Daventry, Augusts. 

Wamet, ^ane, the beloved wife of Thornton 
W—, Esq., of Trtmdad,.oa her passage from 
that island to England, June 14. 

WaTtmgton, Mary Eliaabeth, eldest daughter 
of the late Eeverend George W—, alter a 
abort UlnesBi at Wyke Cotti^, near Wey¬ 
mouth, Jrdy 86. 

Wdtoo, B^Uiaaa, Esq., aged 87; at Norton, 

neat Stocktoa-ok-Te^ ^ptcmber 9. 


Watner, Emma, aged 38, s^sond daughter of 
the Reverend Jamei Lee W—, of Walsing- 
ham, NotmUc, September 4. 

WeddetbufU, Oolorm Alexander, of Ittveraak 
Lodge, liuaselbnrg, late of the Coldstream 
Guards, hrothsr to Sir David W-—, of Bal- 
Lndeaal) county Perth, Bart., aud youngest 

• son of sir John WeddarbuiU, Bart.; at 
Gkiagow, July 30. 

'wLaatatone, Lmutcuaut, aged 38, of H. H. 
jSSrd Regiment of Foot; on board the Lord 
Lowtiiet, on the passage from England to 
M adras, January 8. 

WiUcuis, William, Esq., on his sixty-first 
birth-day; at his residence at Lensfield, 
Cambndge, August 31. 

Willui Dora Geitnide d'Anyers, aged 3 years 
and 11 months, daughter of Fredcnck W'—, 
Esq, of Dubliu Castle; at Hurst-house, 
September 13. 

WiUis, Isabella Sophia, the beloved child of 
Joseph S. W—, alter only twelve hours’ ill- 
ncBSimet St. German’s place, Blackheath, 
September 7. 

Wise, Emily, the wifs of Dr. W—, aged 27, at 
Calcutta, May 12. 

Wood, Alexander, Esq., aged 60, of Pinckley 
Lod^, Finchley, September 27; burial place 
ui the Highgate cemetery. 

Wrangham, Amelia, wife of Digby W—, Esq., 
of &e Inner Temple; at Beach-hiU, ne« 
Barnet, September 11. % 
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Fora VsRiaes, not exeee^gnTe Uaet .Three Shiilmge. 

For a BMl or Death, not exceeding Three liinea.Two ShiUmgi. 

Fev Moouagsntel Inienptiotti, each ime.Sixpence. 
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